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POETICAL WORKS 



HENEY WADSWORTfl LONGFELLOW. 



VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 






Ot where the deniier nave receiTe* 

TTo eunlight from aboTH, 

But the link toliftge interwetires 

In one anbroken roof ot l«vpii, 

Uadenteith whose tloping eaTea 

The ihuldwi hudly more. 

B'^Htli Willie patrurchal tree 

I bty apon the ground ; 
Hie boBif umi uplifted be. 



Aud all the broad leavn over me 

Clapped their little handa in glee, 
With one continuous sound ; — 



As, when ■ bell no longer swings, 
Faint the hollow murmnr rings 
O'er meadow, lake, aod itream. 
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HYMN TO THE NIGHT.— A PSALM OF LIPR 



And dreuns of that whioh cannot die, 

Bright visioQB, came to me, 
As lapped in thought I uaed to lie, 
And gaze into the sommez sky, 
Where the sailing clonde went by, 

Like ahipe upon the aea ; 

Dreams that the aonl of youth engage 

Ere fancy has been quelled; 
Old le^^ends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of Eld 

And, loving still these quaint old themes. 

Even in the city's throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 
That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams. 
Water the green land of dreams. 

The holy land of song. 

Therefore, at Pentecost, whioh brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 

When nestling buds unfold their wings, 

And bisbop's-caps have golden rings. 

Musing upon many thinp, 
I sought the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It wae a sound of joy ! 
They were my playm^es when a child, 
And rooked me in their arms so wild I 
Still they looked at me and smiled. 

As if I were a boy ; 

And ever whimpered, mild and low, 
*^Come, be a child onoe more ! ** 

And waved their long arms to and tro, 

And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

O, I could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar, — 

Into the blithe and breathing ail, 

Into the solemn wood. 
Solemn and silent everywhere I 
Nature with folded hands seemed tiiere, 
Kneeling at her evening pr^-er I 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines ; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew. 
And, where the sunshine darted thzongh, 
Sprmd a vapor soft and blue, 
In long and sloping lines. 

And, falling on my weary brain. 

Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again, 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain. 

As once upon the flower. 

Visions of childhood ! Stay. O stay ! 

Ye were so sweet and wild ! 
And distant voices seemed to say, 
*^ It cannot be ! They pass away I 
Other themes demand thv lay ; 

Thou art no more a child ! 

*'The land of Song within thee lies, 

Watered by living springs ; 
The lids of Fancy's sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise, 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise. 

Its clouds are angels^ wings. 

" Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be. 

Not mountains capped with snow. 
Nor forests sounding like the sea, 



Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly. 
Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 

*^ There is a forest where the din 

Of iron branches sounds ! 
A mighty river roan between. 
And whosoever looks therein 
Sees the heavens all black with sin. 

Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 

" Athwart the swinging branches oast. 

Soft rays of sunshine pour ; 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, faXL fast ; 
PaUid Ups say, ' It is past I 

We can return no more ! ' 

** Look, then, into thine heart, and write I 

Yes, into Life's deep stream ! 
AU forms of sorrow and delight. 
All solemn. Voices of the Night, 
That can sootiie thee, or affright, — 

Be these henceforth thy theme." 



HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

I HBARB the tnuling gannents of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, bv its spell of might. 

Stoop o'er me from aoove : 
The calm, majestic presence of toe Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 

The manifold, coft chimes. 
That All the haunted chambers of the Night, 

Like some old poet's rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 

My spirit drank repose ; 
The fountam of perpetual peace flows there, — 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O, holvNight ! from thee I learn to bear 

What man has borne before I 
Thou layest thy tinger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer I 

Descend with broad-winged flight. 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
«The best-beloved Night ! 



A PSALM OF UFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNO MAM SAID TO 

THE P8ALMI8T. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbeia, 

Life is but an empty dream I 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest, 

Was not spoken of the souL 



THE BBAPEB AND THE FLOWEBa— FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 
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Not enjoymeni, and not lorrow. 

Is oar destined end or way ; 
But to aot, that each to-morrov 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleetingf 
And oar heajrta, thongh stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drams, are beating 
Funeral mazohee to the grave. 

In the world^s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouao of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ' 

Be a hero in the stri^ ! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant I 
Let the dead Past burv its dead I 

AoL — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God overhead I 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ;«* 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 
Sailing o'er life s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brothei; 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait^ 



THE BEAPEB AND THE FLOWEB& 

There is a Beaper, whose nam» is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

''Shall I have naught that is fair?'* saithhe; 

*' Have naught but the bearded gnin ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again." 

Hegazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Psiadise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

" B^ Lord has need of these flowerets gay,** 

The Beaper said, and smiled ; 
'* Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where he was once a chUd. 

f They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by m^ care. 
And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear.** 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The Beaper came that day : 
^ was an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers awi^. 



THE UQHT OF STABS. 

The night is come, but not too soon ; 

And sinking silently. 
All silently, the little moon 

Drops down behind the sky. 

There is no light in earth or heaven 

But the cold light of stars ; 
And the first wa&h of night is given 

To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and <b:eams ? 
O no ! from that blue tent above, 

A bero*8 armor gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise, 

When I behold afar. 
Suspended in the evening skies. 

The shield of that red star. 

star of strength f I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beokonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the nnconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, ' 

Serene, and resolute, and still. 
And calm, and self-possessed. 

And thon, too, whosoe'er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm. 

As one by one thv hopes depart, 
Be resolute ana calm. 

O fear not in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know erelong. 

Know how sublime a thing At is 
To suffer and be strong. 



FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

Wren the hours of Day are numbered. 

And the voices of the Night 
Wake the better soul, that slumbered. 

To a holy, calm delight ; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitfm firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved^ the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more. 

He, the youn^ and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife. 

By tiie roadside fell and perished. 
Weary with the march of life ! 

They, the holy ones and weakly. 
Who the cross of suflbring bore. 

Folded their pale hands so meekly. 
Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the Being Beaotaoca, 
Who unto m V ^outh was ffiven, 

More than all thmgs else to love me. 
And is now a saint in heaven. 



WiUi > alow and noiwleu foototep 
Cornea that meuenpr divine, 

TUi« the vicint cb»ir beside me, 
Lkya ber gjntle huid in rnins. 



With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like the Btvs, so atJl ud uint-lLka. 

Lookiiig downmrd fcam the ikies. 



Uttered not, iret comprehended, 
Is the spirit's Toic«IeH pnyei. 

Soft rebukes, in bleuings ended. 
Breathing from her lips of air. 

O, thongh oft depressed ftnd lonely. 
All my fears are laid aaide, 

Ulbutraraemberonly 
Sooh as these have UTed and died. 



Tender wishes, blowoming at night I 



aremoretban seeming; 

Workingi are they of the self -same powers, 
Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming. 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers. 

ETerywhere abont ui are thev glowing. 

Some like stars, to tvW na Spring ia bom ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowing. 

Stand like Bath Hnid the golden oom ; 



Not alone in Spring's armorial bearing, 
And in Sammer'a green-em blaioned field. 

But in anns of brave old Autumn's wearing, 
In the oentre of hie braien shield ; 

Kot alone in meadows and green alleyij 
On the mountain -top, and by the brink 

Of B?qneateTed poola in woodland vallera. 
Where the slavea of nature stoop to dr^k ; 
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Not alone in her vast dome of glory. 
Not on graves of bird and b^tst alone, 

But in old catbedxala, high and hoary. 
On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant. 
In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 

Speaking of t!ie Past unto the Pr.^seot, 
Tell us of the andent Games of Flowers ; 

In all plshces, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 

Teaching us, by most psrsuasiye reasons, 
Ilow iudn they are to human things. 

An 1 with child-like, cri^diilous afTection 
We behold tbeir tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of onr own great resurrection. 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 



THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

I HAVE read, in some old, marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague. 

That a midnig'it hont of spectres pale 
Beleaguered tne walis ot Prague. 

Beside the Moldau*s rushing stream, 

Wttti tne wan moon overiiead. 
There stood, as in an awful dream. 

The army of the dead. 

White as a sea-fog, landwar.l bound, 

The npectral camp was seen, 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

The river flowed between. 

No other voice nor sound was there. 

No drum, nor ttentry^s pace : 
The mist-1 ke banners ciaspea the air, 

As clouds With clouds embrace. 

But wh<^n the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning praver, 

T I'i white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

Down the broad valley fast and far 

The troubled army jBed ; 
Up rose the glorious morning star. 

The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man. 
That strange and mystic scroll. 

That an army of pliantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamped beside Life's rushing stream, 

In Fancy's misty light, 
Gi^ntic shapes and shadows gleam 

Portentous through the nigut. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 

The spectral oamp is nesn. 
And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 

Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice nor sound is there. 

In the armv of the g<*ave ; 
No other challenge breaks the air, 

But the rushing of Lifers wave. 

And when the solemn and deep oharoh-bell 

Ent.reata the soul to pray, 
Ta- midniffht phantoms feel the spell, 

The shadows sweep away. 



Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The s}>eccral camp is fled ; 

Faith shineth as a moming star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 



MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 

Ybs, the Year is growing old. 

And his eye is pale and bleared! 
Deato, with frosty hand and cold. 

Plucks the old man by the beard. 
Sorely, sorely ! 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow ; 
Caw I caw ! the rooks are calling. 

It is a sound of woe, 
A toouud of woe I 

Through woods and mountain passes 

Toe winds, like anthems, roll ; 
They are chancing solemn masses. 

Singing, '* Pray for this poor soul. 
Pray, pray ! " 

And the hooded clouds, like friars. 

Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter thair doleful prayers ; 

But their prayers are all in vain. 
All in vain I 

There he stands in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, 

Like weak, dc splsed Lear, 
A king, a king ! 

Taen comes the yummer-Uke day. 

Bids the old man rejoice ! 
His joy ! his last ! O, the old man gny 

Loveth that ever-suft voice, 
Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith, 

To the voice gentle and low. 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath, 

'' Pray do not mock me so ! 
Do not laugh at me ! " 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his arms it lies j 
No stain from its breath is spread 

Over the glassy skies. 
No mist or stain ! 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth. 

And the forests utter a moan. 
Like the voice of one who crieth 

In the wilderness alone, 
''Vex not his ghost!" 

Then comes, with an awful roar. 

Gathering and sounding on. 
The storm-wind from Labxador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 
The storm- wind ! 

Howl ! howl ! and from the forest 

Sweep the red leaves away ! 
Would, the sins that thou abhorrest^ 

O Soul ! could thus decay. 
And be swept away I 

For there shall come a mightier bWtft, 

There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars, from heaven down-oaat 
Like red leaves be swept away I 
Kyrie, eleyson ! 
Chziste, eleyson 1 
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EAELIEE POEMS 



(Them poems were written tar the moat pert dnxing my college life, ud all of them before the age of nineteen. 
Some have found their way into achoola, and mem to be aaooeHef ul. Others lead a vagabond and precarious exist- 
ence in the oomers of newspapers ; or have changed their names and run away to seek their fortune beyond the 
sea. I say, with the Bishop of Avranchea on a similar occasion : ** I cannot be displeased to see these childrpn of 
mine, whicti I have neglected, and almost exposed, brought from their wanderings in lanes and alleys, and safely 
lodged, in order to go forth into the world together in a more decorous garb.*^] 



AN APRIL DAY. 

When the warm tun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
*TiB eweet to visit the atiU wopd^ whare iprings 

The first flower of the plain. 

I love the season well. 
When forest glades are teeming with bright 

forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded olooda foreteU 

The ooming-on of storms. 

From the earth*s loosened moold 
The sapling draws its sustenance, and thrii^w: 
Though stricken to the heart with winter's oold, 

The drooping tree revives. 

The softly-warbled song 
Comes from the plesaant woods, and oolored wings 
Glance qtdck in the bright son, that moves along 

The forest openings. 

When the bright sunset fills 
The silver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 

And wide the upland glows. 

And when -the eve is bora. 
In the blue lake the sky, o'er-reaohing far, 
Is hoUowed out. and the moon dips her horn. 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows 

throw, 
And the fair trees took over, side by side, 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April ! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall thev faiL till, to its autumn brought, 

Life's golden xruit is shed. 



AUTUMN. 

With what a glory comes and goes tiie year ! 
The buds of sprint, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life*s newness, and earth's garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouos 
Cornell down upon the autumn snn, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on tlie clustered trees. 
And. from a beaker full of richest dyes. 
Pouring new ^lory on the autumn woods. 
And dipping m warm liffht the pillared clouda 
Mom on the mountain, Uke a sununer bird. 



Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wmd, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leal and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beach, and ma^le yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sit3 down 
Bv the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch. 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plidntive whistle, 
And pecks by the witoh-hasel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbl jig bluebird singi, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke. 
Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail 

O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teach- 
ings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn that Death 
Has Ufted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 



WOODS IN WINTER 

When winter winds are piercing ch'tlL, 
And through the hawtaofn blows the gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill. 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O'er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods. 

The embracing sunbeams chastelv play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in besnty clung. 

And sununer winds the stillness brcdtie, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frosen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, 

Shrillv the skater's iron rings, 
Ana voioes fill the woodland side. 

Alas ! how changed from the fair scene. 
When birds sang out their mellow lay. 

And winds were soft, and woods were green. 
And the song ceased not with the day ! 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods ! within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill sirs and wintry winds ! my ear 
Has ^own familiar with your song ; 

I hear it in the opening yesr, 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
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Wfien the dying Biime of d&y 

Throtigb the chaticel nhot its nj. 

Far the glimmering tapitrH abed 

Faint lignt on the canl.d head ; 

And (he ceoaer btirniug swung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

Tho ctimaon banner, that wkb pnjei 

Had been con^eciated there. 

And the niina' iweet hymn was heard the while, 

Snng low, in the dim, myiteiioua ainle. 

'* Take thy banner I Hav it wave 
Prondlv o'or the good and brave ; 
When the battlc'a dintaat wai] 
Breaks the sabbath of our vala, 
Wben the chirion'B muRic thrllla 
To the hearta of these lo 



itrong lanoe s> 



le hille. 
■.t ehakit, 
itiiag breaks. 



"Take thy banner ! and, beneath 
The baltle-cloud'a encircling wreath, 
(!oard it, till our homes ate free ! 
Guard it ! God will pruiper thee '. 
In the dark and trjun^ hour. 
In the breaking forth of power, 
In the rush of at jods and m-n. 
His right hand will shield thee then. 

"Take thy bsnnerl But when night 
Closes round the gliastly fight, 

Bpare him ! By oor holy vow| 

By the mor^cTy that endoars^^*' 
Spare him ! he onr love huts shared ! 
Spare him ! as thou wouldst be spared 



tre».icif mournful feet, 
ii> crimson Sag shall be 
cloak and shrund for tl 



SmmiSE OM THE HILLS. 



Was gloriou 



D npon the hills, when heaven's wide aToh 



with tl 



Went forth to 

The clouds were far beneath me ; bathed in iight, 

They gathered mid-wsy rouod the wooded height. 

And, m their fading glory, shone 

Like hosts in battle overthrown, 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance. 

Through the gray mist thrust up its shatter, d 

Aud rocking on the olilT was left 
The dark pine blasted, bate, and cleft 
The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river's flow 
Was darkened bv the forest's shade. 
Or glistened in the white cascade ; 
Where upward, in the mellow bluyh of day, 
The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral vtay. 

I heard the distant waters dash, 
I saw the current whirl and flash. 
And lichly, by the blue lake's silver beach. 
The woods were bending with a silent reach. 
Then o'er the vale, with gentle swell, 
ic of the village beU 
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Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills ; 
And the wild horn, whose voice tne woodland filLs, 
Was ringing to the merry shout, 
That faint and far the glen sent out, 
Wnere, answering to the sudden shot, thin smoke, 
Tiirough tiiick-leaved branches, from the dingle 
broke. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget. 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills ! No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 



THE SPIRIT OP POETRY. 

There Is a quiet spirit in these woods. 
That dwells where'er the gentle south-wind blows ; 
Where, underneath the white-thom, in the glade, 
The wud flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air, 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and delicat3 ear of thought, 
When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
0*er-riding the gray hilla with golden scarf ; 
Or when the cowled and dusky-sandaled Eve, 
In mourning weeds, from out the western gate, 
Departs with silent pace ! That spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook, 
From its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
And, babbling low amid the tangled woods, 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with end- 
less laughter. 
And f requ<^nt, on the everlasting hills. 
Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm. 
And shouts the stern, strong wind. And here, 

amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods. 
Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 
As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted 

bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The svlvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 
The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way. 
Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle wmds. 
The swelling'upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes, 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks 

in. 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale, 
The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 
In manv a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wmd. 

And this is the sweet spirit, that doth fill 
The world ; and, in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft embodies it. 
As a bright image of the light and beauty 
That dwell in nature ; of the heavenly forms 
We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild bird's wing, and flush the 

clouds 
When the sun seta. Within her tender eye 
The heaven of April, with its c^^anging light, 
And when it wears the blue of May. is hung, 
And on her lip the rich, red rose. Her haur 



Is like the summer tresses of the trees. 

When twilight makes them brown, and on het 

cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky. 
With ever-shifting beauty. Then her oreath, 
It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 
As, from the morning's dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us, and her silver voioe 
Is the rich music of a summer bird, 
Heard in the still night, with its passionate 

cadence. 



BURIAL OF THE MINNISINK. 

On sunny slope and beechen swell. 
The shadowed light of evening fell ; 
And, where the maple's leaf was brown. 
With soft and silent lapse came down. 
The glory, that the wood leceives. 
At sunset, in ite golden leaves. 

Far upward in the mellow light 
Rose the blue hills. One cloud of white. 
Around a far uplifted cone. 
In the warm blush of evening shone ; 
An image of the silver lakes. 
By which the Indian's soul awakes. 

But soon a funeral hymn was heard 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The tall, gray forest ; and a band 
Of stern in heart, and strong in hand. 
Came wmding down beside the wave, 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 

They sang, that by his native bowers 
He stood, in the last moon of flowers, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior's head ; 
But. as the summer fruit decays, 
So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck's skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid ; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds. 
And the broad belt of shells and beads. 

Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge ot the slain ; 
Behind, the long proceesion came 
Of hoar}' men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief. 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless. 
With darting eye, and nostril spread, 
And heavy and imjiatient tread. 
He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They buried the dark chief ; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed ; 
And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stem heart ! One piercing neigh 
Arose, and, on the dead man's plain, 
The rider grasps his steed again. 
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TRAI^SLATIOK^S. 



[Don Jorm Uanriqae, the author of the following poem, flonrUhed in the last half of the fifteenth oentozy. 
He followed the profession of arms, and died on thu Held of battle. Mariaaa, in hiu History of Spain, maken hon- 
orable mention of him, as being present at the slejco of Ucl^a ; and speaks of him as '■ a youth of estimable qual- 
ities, who in this war gave brilliant proofs of his valor. He died young ; and wa** thus cut off from long exer- 
cising his great virtues and exhibiting to the world the light of his genius, which was already known to famcL" 
He was mortally wounded in a skirmish near Caiiavete, in the year 1478. 

The name of Itodrigo Manrique, the father of the poet, Oonde de Pareies and Maestre de Santiago, is well 




reputation of the younger ., — „ ^ ,. , . » , , .c ^ ...-..., ». 

full of poetic beauties, rich embellishments of genius, and high moral reflecUona, mourned the death of his father 
as with a funeral hymn.'* This praise is not exii^^erated. Tas pjj.n n i lU) lei in its kind. Its concepclon is 
Bolenm ami beautiful ; and, in accordance with it, the style moves on,— calm, digoifled, and majestic] 



COPLAS DE MANRIQUK 

FROM THB SPANISH. 

i.BT the BOoI her Blumbers break. 
Let thought be qaiclcened, and awake ; 
Awake to see 

How Roon this hfe is paat and gone, 
And death cornea sofuy stealing on, 
How silently ! 

Swiftly our pleaanrea glide away. 
Oar hearts recall the disiuit day 
With many sighs ; 
The moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past — ^the past, 
More highly prize. 

Onward its course the present keeps, 
Onward the constant current sweeps. 
Till life is done ; 

And, did we judge of time aright. 
The past and future in their flight 
Would be as one. 

Let no one f ondly^ dream again. 
That Hope in all her shadowy train 
Will not decay ; 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Rememoercd like a tale that^s told. 
They pass away. 

Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave ! 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Boll, to be swallowed up and lost 
lu one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 
And tinkling rilL 
There all are equal ; side by side 
The poor man and the son of pride 
lie (^m and stilL 

1 will not here invoke the throng 
Of orators and sons of song, 
The deathless few : 

Fiction entices and deceives. 

And, sprinkled o^er her f ra^frant leaves 

Lies poisonous dew. 

To One alone my thoughts arise, 

The Eternal Truth, the Good and Wise, 

To Him I cry, 

Who shared on earth our common lot, 

But the world comprehended not 

His deity. 



This world is but tke rugged road 
Which leads us to the bnght abode 
Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way^ 
Which leads no traveller's foot astray 
From realms of love. 

Our cradle is the starting-place, 
life is the running of the race, 
We reach the goal 

When, in the mansions i>f the blest, 
Death leaves to its eternal rest 
The weary souL 

Did we but use it as we ought, 

This world would school each wanderiof tboughl 

To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 

(Jp to that better world on Jiigh, 

For which we wait. 

Tea, the jlad nessengfY of love, 
To guide us to our home above. 
The Saviour came ; 
Bom amid mortal cares and fears, 
He suffered in this vale of teans 
A death of shame. 

Behold of what delusive worth 
The bubbles we pursue on earth, 
The shapes we chase, 
Amid a world of treachery ! 
They vanish ere death ahuts the eye, 
And leave oo trace. 

j Time steals them from ns, chanoea strange, 

j Disastrous accident, and change, 

\ That come to all; 
Even in the most exalted state. 
Relentless cweeps the stroke of fate ; 
The strongest fall 

Tell me, the charms that lovers seek 
In the clear eye and blushing cheek, 
The hues that plav 
O'er rosy lip and brow of snow, 
When hoary age approaches alow, 
Ah, where are they ? 

The cunning skill, the curious art^^ 
The glorious strength that youth imparts 
In life's first stage ; 
These shall become a heav^ weight, 
When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age. 

The noble blood of Gothic name. 
Heroes emblazoned high to fame. 
In long array ; 
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How. in the onward ooorse of time. 
The landmarkB of that race sublime 
Were swept away ! 

Some, the degraded slaves of lust, 
Prostrate ana tiampled in the dust, 
Bhall rise no more ; 
Others, bv ^aiit a^id crime, maintain 
The scutcncon, that, without a stain. 
Their fatners bore. 

Wealth and the high estate of pride, 

With what nntimely speed they glide^ 

How soon depart ! 

)lid not the ahadowy phantoms stay, 

*. he vas8al& of a mistress they, 

Of fickle heart. 

These gifts in Portune*s hands are found ; 
Her swift revolving wheel turns round, 
And they are gone ! 
No rest the inconstant goddess knows. 
But chan^ng, and without repose, 
Still humes on. 

Even could the hand of avarice save 
Its gilded baubles, till the grave 
Reclaimed its prey, 
Let none on such poor hopes rely ; 
Life^ like an empty dream, flits by, 
Ajid where are they ¥ 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the dust. 
They fade and die ; 
But, in the life beyond the tomb. 
They seal the immortal spirit'a aoom 
Eternally 1 

The pleasures and delights, which ma/k 
In treacherous smiles life*s serious task. 
What are they, aU, 
But the fleet coarsers of the chase, 
And death an ambuBh in the race. 
Wherein we fall ? 

Ko foe, no dangerous pass, we heed. 
Brook no delay, but onward speed 
With loosened rein ; 
And, when the fatal snare is near. 
We strive to check our mad career. 
But strive in vain. 

Could we new charms to age impart^ 
And fashion w^Ith a cunning art 
The human face, 

As we can clothe the soul with light. 
And make the glorious spirit bright 
With heavenly grace, 

How busily each passing hour 
Should we exert that magic power. 
What ardor show. 
To deck the sensual slave of sin. 
Yet leave the freeborn soul within. 
In weeds of woe ! 



u> 



Monarchs, the powerful and the strong; 

Famous in history and in song 

Of olden time, 

Saw, by the stem decrees of fate, 

Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 

Their race sublime. 

Who is the champion? who the strong? 

Pontiff and priest, and sceptred throng ? 

On these shall fall 

As heavily the hand of Death, 

As when it f'tars the shepherd^s breatli 

Beside his stall. 



I speak not of the Trojan name, 

Neither its glory nor its shame 

Has met our eyes ; 

Nor of Home's great and glorious dead, 

Though we have heaid so oft, and read, 

Tneir histories. 

Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passed so lung ago. 
Nor how they roiled ; 
Our theme shall be of yesterday, 
Which to oblivion sweeps away. 
Like days of old. 

Where is the King, Don Juan ? Where 
, Each royal prince and noble heir 
Of Aragon ? 

Where are the courtly gallantries? 
The deeds of love and high emprise, 
In bat 1 1(3 done ? 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye. 
And Fcarf, and gorgeous panoply. 
And nodding plume, 
What were they but a pageant scene ? 
What but the garlands, gay and green, 
.That deck the tomb ? 

Where are the high-bom dames, and where 
Their say attire, and jewelled hair. 
And odors sweet ? 

Where are the gentle knights, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love*s ardent flame, 
Low at their feet ? 

Where is the song of Troubadour ? 

Where are the lute and gay tambour 

They loved of yore ? 

Where is the mazy dance of old, 

The flowing robes, inwrought with gold. 

The dancers wore ? 

And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Henry, whose royal court displayed 
Such power and pride ; 
O, in what winning smiles arrayed, 
The world its various pleasures laid 
EUs throne beside ! 

But O how false and full of guile 
That world, which wore so soft a smile 
But to betray ! 

She, that had been his friend before, 
Now from the fated monarch tore 
Her charms away. 

The countless gifts, the stately walls. 

The royal palaces, and halls 

All filled with gold ; 

Plate with armorial bearings wrorght, 

Chambers with ample treasures fraught 

Of wealth untold ; 

The noble steeds, and harness bright. 
And ^lant lord, and stalwart knight, 
In rich array. 

Where shall we seek them now ? Alas ! 
Like the bright dewdrops on the grass, 
They passed away. 

His brother, too, whose factious seal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 
Unskilled to reign ; 
What a gay, brifiiant court had he, 
When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train ! 

But he was mortal ; and the breath. 
That flamed from the hot forge of Death, 
Blasted his years ; 
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Judgment of Giod I that flame by thee. 
When raging fierce and fearf ally, 
Was quenched in tears ! 

Spain*s haaghty Constable, the true 
And gallint Master, whom we knew 
Most loved of all ; 
Breathe not a whisper of his pride, 
He on the gloomy scaffold died. 
Ignoble fall! 

The countlsss treasures of his care, 

His villages and villas fair, 

His mighty power, 

What were tiiey all bat grief and shame, 

Tears and a broken heart, when came 

The parting hour ? 

His other brothers, proud and high. 
Masters, who, in prosperity. 
Might rival kings ; 
Who made the bravest and the best 
The bondsmen of their high behest, 
Their underlings ; 

What was their prosperous estsvte 
When high exalted and elate 
With power and pride If 
Wuat, but a transient gleam of light, 
A flame, which, glaring at ita height, 
Grew dim and died ? 

So many a duke of royal name. 
Marquis and count of spotless fame. 
And baron brave, 

That might the sword of empire wield, 
All these, O Death, hast thou concealed 
In ths dark grave ! 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms. 
In peaceful days, or war's alarms, 
When thou dost show, 
O Death, thy stern and angry face, 
One stroke of thy all-powerful macd 
Can overthrow. 

Unnumbered hosts,, that threaten nigh. 
Pennon and standard flaunting h'.gb. 
And flag displayed ; 
High battlements intrenched around. 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And palisade. 

And covered trench, secure and deep, 

All these cannot one victim keep, 

O Death, from thee, 

When thou dost battle in thy wrath. 

And thy strong shafts pursue theur path 

Unerringly. 

O World ! so few the vears we live. 

Would that the life which thou dost give 

Were life indeed I 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 

Our happiest ho ir is when at last 

The soul is fread. 

* 

Onr days are covered o'er with ^of. 

And sorrdws neither few nor brief 

Veil all in gloom ; 

Left desolate of real good. 

Within this cheerless solitude 

No pleasures bloom. 

Thy pilgrimage begins in tears. 
And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 
Or dark despair ; 
Midway so many toils appear. 
That he who lingers longest hero 
Knows most of cara 



Thy goods are bought with many a groan. 

By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts ; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 

liut With a lingering step and slow 

Its form departs. 

And he, the good man's shield and shade. 

To whom all hearts their homage paid, 

As Virtue's son, 

Koderic Manriqne, he whose name 

Is written on tne scroll of Fame, 

Spain's champion ; 

His signal deeds and prowess high 

Demand no pompous eulogy. 

Ye saw his deeds ! 

Why should their praise in verse be sung ? 

'J'he name, that dwells on every tongue, 

No minstrel needs. 

To friends a friend ; how kind to all 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And feudal fief ! 
To foes how stem a foe was he ! 
And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a chief ! 

What prudence with the old and wise : 

What grace in youthful gayeties; 

In all how sage ! 

Benignant to the serf and slave. 

He showed the base and falsely bravo 

A lion's rage. 

His was Octavian's prosperous star, 

The rush of Ciesar's conquering car 

At battle's call ; 

His, Scipio's virtue ; his, the skill 

And the indomitable will 

Of Hannibal 

His was a Tnjan^« g^oodness, his 

A Titus' noble charities 

And righteous laws ; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 

Of Tully, to maintain the right 

In truth's just cause ; 

The clemency of Antonine, 
Aurelius' countenance divine. 
Firm, gentle, still ; 
The eloquence of Adrian, 
And Theodosius' love to man, 
And generous will ; 

In tented field and bloody fray. 
An Alexander's vigorous sway 
And stem command ; 
The faith of Constantine ; ay, more. 
The fervent love Camillas bore 
His native land. 

He left no well-filled treasury, 

He heaped no pile of riches high, 

Nor massive plate ; 

He fought the Moors, and, in their fall, 

( Mty and tower and castled widl 

Were his estate. 

Upon the hard-f ought battle-ground. 
Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
A common grave ; 

And there the warrior's hand did gain 
The rents, and the long vassal train. 
That conquest gave. 

And if, of old, his halls displayed 
The honored and exalted grade 
His worth had gained, 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 



So, in the dark, diaastioaB hour, 
Brothens and bondsmen of his power 
His hand BUBtained. 

After high deeds, not left nntold. 
In the stem warfare, which of old 
*T was his to share, 

Suoh noble leagues he made, that more 
And fairer regions, than before, 
His guerdon were. 

These are the records, half effaced. 

Which, with the hand of youth, he traoed 

On history's page ; 

But with f reah victories he drew' 

Each fading character anew 

In his old age. 

By his unrivalled skill, by great 
And veteran service to the state, 
By worth adored. 
He stood, in his high dignity. 
The proudest knight of chivalry, 
Kniglit of the Sword. 

He found his cities and domains 
Beneath a tyrant's galling chains 
And cruel power ; 
But, by fierce battle and blockade. 
Soon his own banner was displayed 
From every tower. 

3y the tried valor of his hand, 

His monarch and his native land 

Were noWy served ; 

Let Portugal repeat the story. 

And proud Castile, who shared the glory 

His arms deserved. 

And when so oft, for weal or woe. 

His life upon the fatal throw 

Had been cast down ; 

When he had served, with patriot zea). 

Beneath the banner of Castile, 

His sovereign's crown ; 

And done such deeds of valor strong. 
That neither history nor song 
Can count them all ; 
Then, on Ocafia's castled rbck. 
Death at his portal came to knock. 
With sudden call, 

Saying, *' GSood Cavalier, prepare 
To leave this world of toil and care 
With joyful mien ; 
Let thy strong heart of steel this day 
Put on its armor for the fray, 
The closing scene. 

*' Since thou hast been, in battle-strife. 

So prodigal of health and life, 

For earthly fame. 

Let virtue nerve thy heart again ; 

Loud on the last stern battle-plain 

They call thy name. 

*' Think not the struggle that draws near 

Too terrible for man, nor fear 

To meet the foe ; 

Nor let thy noble spirit grieve. 

Its life of glorious fame to leave 

On earth mIow. 

^* A life of honor and of worth 

Has no eternity on earth, 

^T is but a name ; 

And yet its glory far exceeds 

That base and sensual life, which leads 

To want and shame. 



*'The eternal life, beyond the sky. 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high 
And proud estate ; 
The soul in dalliance laid, the spirit 
Corrupt with sin, shall not inherit 
A joy BO great. 

" But the ^ood monk, in cloistered cell, 

Shall gain it by his book and bell. 

His prayers and tears ; 

And the brave knight^ whose arm endures 

Fierce battle, and agamst the Moors 

EUs standard rears. 

^' And thon, brave knight, whose hand has poured 

The life-blood of the i*agan horde 

O'er all the land, 

Li heaven shalt thou receive, at length, 

The guerdon of thine earthly strength 

And dauntless hand. 

'* Cheered onward by this promise sure. 

Strong in the faith entire and pure 

Thou dost professj 

Departj thy hope is certainty. 

The third, tne better life on high 

Shalt thou possess." 

'' O Death, no more, no more delay ; 

My spirit longs to flee away, 

And oe at rest ; 

The will of Heaven my will shidl be, 

I bow to the divine decree, 

To God's behest. 

** My soul is ready to depart, 

No thought rebels, the obedient heart 

Breathes foith no sigh ; 

The wish on earth to linger still 

Were vain, when 't is God's sovereign will 

That we shall die. 

" O thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 
Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 

^^ And in that form didst sufTer here 
Torment, and agony, and fear. 
So patiently ; 

By thy redeeming grace alone, 
And not for merits of my own, 
O, pardon me !" 

As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind ; 
Encircled by bis family. 
Watched by affection's gentle eye 
So soft and kind ; 

His soul to Him, who gave it, rose ; 

God lead it to its long repose, 

Its glorious rest ! 

And, though the warrior's sun has eet, 

Its light shall linger round us yet, 

Bright, radiant, blest. 



THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VEGA. 

Shepherd ! who with thine amorous, sylvan song 
Hast broken the slumber that encompasses me, 
Who mad'st thy crook from the accursed tree, 



TO-MORROW.— TH3 CELESTIAL PILOT. 
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On whioh thy powerful aims wero stretched so 

long! 
Lead me to mercy's ever-iiowing f ountaion ; 
For thou my shepherd, guard, and guide shalt 

be; 
I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all- beautiful upon the mountains. 
Hear, IShepherd! thou who for thy flock art 

dying, 
O, wash away these scarlet sins, f o( thou 
Rejoiocfit at the contrite ninner's vow. 
O, wait I to thea my weary soul is crying, 
Wait for me ! x et why a^k it, when I see, 
With feet nailed to the cross, thou'rt waiting 

still for me ! 



TO-MORROW. 

FBOM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VEGA. 

Lord, what am I, that, with unceasing care. 
Thou didst neck after me, that thou didst wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 
And pass the gloomy nights of winter there ? 

O strangd delusion ! that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven how lost. 
If my ingratitude's unkindly frost 
Han chilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet. 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 

'^Soul, from thy casement look, and thou sha!t 

see 
How be persists to knock and wait for thee !'" 

And, O ! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
"To-morrow we will open," 1 replied. 
And when th3 morrow came I answered still, 
"To-morrow." 



THE NATIVE LAND. 

FHOM THE SPANISH OP FRANCISCO DE ALDAN A. 

Clear fount of light ! my native land on high. 
Bright with a glory that shall never fade ! 
Mansion of truth ! without a veil or shade. 
Thy holy quiet meets the spirit's eye. 

There dwells the soul in its etnereal essence, 
Gasping no longer for lifers feeble breath ; 
But, sentinelled in heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eve beholds, vet fears not, death. 

Beloved country ! banished from thy shore, 
A stranger in this prison-house of clay, 
The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee ! 

Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 
Direct, and the sure promise cheers the way, 
Tnat, whither love aspires, there shall my 
dwelUng be. 



THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

PROM THE SPANISH OF FRANCISCO DE ALDAN A. 

O Lord ! who seest. from yon starry height, 
Centred in one the future and the past, 
Fashioned in thine own image, see how fast 
The world obscures in me what onse was 
bright ! 

Eternal Sun ! the warmth which thou hast given, 
To cheer life's flowery April, fast decays ; 
Yet, in the hoary winter of my days. 
Forever green shall be my trust in Heaven. 



Celestial King ! O let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high. 

As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him who seelcs it therd, 
And owes its being to the gazer's eye. 



THE BROOK. 



from the SPANISH. 



Laugh of the mountain ! — lyre of bird and tree) 
Pomp of the meadow ! mirror of the mom ! 
The soul of Apr.!, unto whom are bom 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee ! 
Although, where'er thy devious current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and silver teems, 
To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd^s 
g^ze. 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal, let the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles 
count ! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy cur- 
rent ! 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 
Thou shun'st the haunts of man, to dwell in 
limpid fount! 



THE CELESTIAL PILOT. 

FROM DANTE. PURGATORIO, IL 

And now, behold ! as at the approach of mem- 

Through the gross vapors. Mars grows fier^r' red 

Down m the west upon the ocean floor, 
Appeared to me, — may I again behold it ! 

A light along the sea, so swiftly coming. 

Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled. 
And when therefrom I had withdrawn a little 

Mine eyes, that I might question mv conductor, 

Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 
Thereafter, on all sides of it, appeared 

I knew not what of white, ana underneath, 

Little by little, thsrc came forth another. 
My master yet had uttered not a word. 

While the first whiteness into wings unfolded ; 

But, when he clearly recognized the pilot, 
He cried aloud: "Quick, quick, ana bow the 
knei I 

Behold the Angel of God ! fold up thy hands ! 

Henceforward shalt thou see such officers ! 
See, how he scorns all human arguments. 

So that no oar he wants, nor other sail 

Than his own wings, between so distant shores ! 
See, how he holds them, pointed straight to 
heaven, 

Fanping the air with the eternal pinions. 

That do not moult themselves like mortal 
hair !" 
And then, as nearer and more near us came 

The Bird of Heaven, more glorious he ap- 
peared. 

So that the eye could not sustain his prasence, 
But do>vn I cast it ; and he came to shore 

With a small vessel, gliding swift and light. 

So that the water swallowed naught thereof. 
Upon the stem stood the Celestial rilot ! 

Beatitude seemed written in his face ! 

And more than a hundred spirits sat within. 
" In exitu Israel de ./Egypto / '* 
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THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE.-THE CHILD ASLEEP. 



T'lus sang they all together in one voice, 
VV.th whatao in that Psalm is after written. 
T.ien made he sign of holy rood upon them. 
Whereat all cast themselves npon the shore. 
And he departed swiftly as he came. 



THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 

FKOM DANTE. PUROATORIO, XXYIIL 

LoNGiKG already to search in and round 
The heavenly forest, dense and living-green, 
Which tempered to the eyes the new-bom day, 
Withouten more delay I left the bank. 
Crossing the level country, slowly, dowly. 
Over tue soil, that everywhere breathed fra- 
grance. 
A gently- breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, smote me upon the forehead, 
No heavier blow, than of a pleasant breeze, 
Whereat the tremuluus branches readily 
Did all of them bow downward towards that 

side 
Where its first shadow casts the Holy Moun- 
tain ; 
Yet not from their uprig'it direction bent 
So that the little birds upon tlicir tops 
Should cease the practice of their tuneful art ; 
But, with f ull-throate I joy, the hours of prime 
Singing received they in the midst of foliage 
That made monotonous burden to their rhj'mcs. 
Even as from branch to branch it gathering 
swells. 
Through the pine forests on the shore of 

Chiassi, 
When /Eolus unlooses the Sirocco. 
Already my slow steps had led me on 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could see no more the place where I had en- 
tered. 
And lo ! my further course cut off a river. 

Which, towards the left hand, with its little 

waves, 
Bent down the grass, that on its margin sprang 
All waters that on earth most limpid are. 

Would seem to have within themselves some 

mixture, 
Compared with that, which nothing doth con- 
ceal. 
Although it moves on with a brown, brown cur- 
rent. 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 



BEATRICE. 

FROM DANTE. PURGATORIO, XXX., XXXI. 

Even as the Blessed, at the final summons, 
Shall rise up quickened, each one from his grave, 
Wearing agam the garments of the flesh, 

So, upon that celestial chariot, 

A hundred rose ad voce.m tanti senis^ 
Minisb. rs and messengers of life eternal. 

They all were saying, ^''BenediHus qui vrwtJt," 
And scattering flowers above and round about, 
^^Mauibus date lilia plenU^ 

Oft have I seen, at the approach of day, 
The orient sky all stained with roseate hues, 
And the other heaven with light serene adorned. 

And the sun^s face uprising, overshadowed. 
So that, by temperate influence of vapors. 
The eye sustained his aspect for long while ; 



Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers. 
Which from those hands angelic were thrown 

up. 
And down descended inside and without, 

With crown of olive o'er a snow-white veil. 
Appeared a lady, under a green mantle. 
Vested in colors of the livuig flame. 

• • • • « « 

Even as the snow, among the living rafters 
Upon the back of Italy, congeals. 
Blown on and beaten by Sclavonian winds, 

And then, dissolving, filters through itself, 
Whene'r the land, that loses shadow, breathes. 
Like as a taper melts before a fire. 

Even such I was, without a sigh or tear. 
Before the song of those who chime forever 
After the chiming of the eternal spheres ; 

But, when I heard in those sweet melodies 
Compassion for me, more than had they said, 
'*0 wherefore, lady, dost thou thus consume 
himv" 

The ice, that was about my heart congealed. 
To air and water changeU. and, in my anguish, 
Through lips and eyes came gushing from my 
bieast. 

Confusion and dismav, together mingled, 

Forced such a feeble *' Yea I " out of my mouth. 
To understand it one had need of sight. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when 'tis discharged. 
Too tenselv drawn the bow-string and thelxw. 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark ; 

So I gave way beneath this heavy burden. 
Gushing forth into bitter tears and sighs. 
And the voice, fainting, flagged upon its passage. 



SPRING. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES D^ORLEANS. 
XV. CENTURY. 

Gentle Spring! in sunshine clad. 

Well dost thou thy power display ! 
For Winter maketh the light heart sad, 

And thou, thou makest the sad heart gay. 
He sees thee, and calls to his gloomy tram. 
The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and tho 

rain ; 
And they shrink away, and they flee in fear, 

W'hen thy merry step draws near. 

Winter nveth the fields and the trees, so old, 

Their beards of icicles and snow ; 
And the rain, it i-aineth so fast and cold, 

We must cower over the embers low ; 
And, snugly housed from the wind and weather. 
Mope like birds that are changing feather. 
But the storm retires, and the sky grows clear. 

When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round with a mantle of cloud ; 
But, Heaven be praised, thy step is ni;^h : 

Thou tearest away the mournful Bhroud, . 
And the earth looks bright, and Wii:t3r surlv. 
Who has toiled for naught both late and early, 
I« banished afar by the new-born year. 
When thy merry step draws near. 



THE CHILD ASLEEP. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Sweet babe ! true portrait of thy father^s face, 
Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have pressed ! 

Sleep, little one ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother's breast. 



THE GRAVE.— KING CHRISTIAN 



, oomo, thmt o_ 

I watch to see thee, nonrish thef, defend ; 
'T IB Bweel to watch for thee, alone foi tbee ! 

H'B anna fall down ; deep aits npon hi> brow ; 

Hia eye ta doted ; healeepa. nordroama of hum 
Wore not hia cbeek the apple's ruddy glow. 

Would you not aay he alept on Death'a cold arm 



Awake, tioy l>oy '. 1 tremble with aSright I 
Awake, and chase thia fatal tliuught ! Unclou 

Thine eye but for one moment on the light 1 
Even at the price of thine, give me tefnae ! 

Sweet error ! he hut slept, I breathe again ; 

Come, gentle dreama. the hoar of aleep beguile ! 
O. when ahall he, for whom I aigh in vain, 

Beaide me watch to aee thy wakiog emile ? 



TIIE GRAVE 



But it 






eat. 



ti deptli measured, 
Worn it seen 
How long it ahall be. 

Where thou ahalt be ; 
Now 1 shall measure thse. 
And the moulii ifterwarda 

Thy bouae ie not 
Highly timber.Hi, 
It IB unhigh and low ; 
When thou art therein. 
The heel- way e are low, 
The side-waya unhigh. 
The root U built 
Thy breaat full nigh, 
Bo tliou *halt in mould 
Dwell full cold. 
Dimly and dark. 

Doorleaa 1« that houae, 
And dark it is within; 
There thou art fast deUioed 
And Death hath the k y. 



Loathsome la that eirth-hoQ«c, 
And grim within to dwell 
There thou ahalt dwell. 
And worma ahall divide theo. 

ThOB thoQ art laid. 
And leareat thy friends i 
Thou haat no friend. 
Who will oomelo thee, 
Who wUl ever see 
How that house pleweth thee ; 
Who will ever open 
Tbe door for thee, 
Anil deacend after thee ; 
For soon thon art loathsome 
And hateful to see. 



KING CHRISTIAN, 

i KATIOSAL SOSG OF 



His. 



Inm 



■onlw 



. and SI 



N stood by the loft; maat 
10 fast, 



Through Gothie i 

Then sank each hostile hulk and mtu 

In miat and amoke. 
" Fly ! " ahonled they, "fly, ho who 
Whobraveaot Dcnni ' ' ^-^ "- 

Tbeatrokoi" 
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THE HAPPIEST LAND.— THE BIRD AND THE SHIP. 



Nils Juel gave heed to the tempest's roar. 

Now is the hour ! 
He hoisted his blood-red flae once more. 
And smote upon the foe full sore. 
And shout .>d loud, through the tempest's roar, 

" Now lA the hour ! " 
** Ply ! " shouted they, " for shelter fly ! " 
Of Denmark's Juel who oan defy 

The power?" 

North Sea ! a glimpse of Wessel rent 

Thy murky sky ! 
Then champions to thine arms were sent ; 
Terror and Death glared wliere he went; 
From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 

Thy murky sky ! 
From Denmark, thunders Tordenskiol*, 
Let each to Heaven commend his soul. 

And fly ! 

Path of the Dane to fame and might ! 

Dark -rolling wave ! 
Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 
Groes to meet danger with despite. 
Proudly as thou the tempest's might, 

Dark-rolling wave ! 
And amid pleasures and alarms, 
And war and victory, be thine arms 

My grave ! 



THE HAPPIEST LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

There sat one day in quiet. 
By an alehouse on the Rhine, 

Four bale and hearty fellows. 
And drank the precious wina 

The landlord's daughter filled their cups, 

Around the rustic board ; 
Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 

But, when the maid departed, 

A Swabian raided bis hand. 
And criei, all hot and flushed with wine, 

*^Long live the Swabian land ! 

^^The greatest kingdom upon earth 

Cannot with that compare ; 
With all the stout and hardy men 

And the nut-brown maidens there.** 

*' Ha ! ** cried a Saxon, laughing, 
And dashed his beard with wmc ; 
I had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thine ! 
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** The goodliest land on all this earth, 

It is the Saxon land ! 
There have I as manv maidens 

As fingers on this hand ! " 

*■ ^ Hold your tongues ! both Swabian and Saxon ! " 

A bold Bohemian cries ; 
"If there's a heaven upon this earth, 

In Bohemia it lies. 

" There the tailor blows the flute, 

And the cobbler blows the horn, 
And the miner blows the bugle. 

Over mountain gorge and bourn.** 

• ■ • • • 

And then the landlord's daughter 

Up to heaven raised her hand, 
And said : ** Ye may no more contend, — 

There lies the happiest laud I ** 



THE WAVE. 

from the GERMAN OF TIEDOE. 

"Whither, thou tnrbid wave? 
Whither, with so much haste. 
As if a thief wert thou t '* 

** I am the Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin's dnst ; 
From the struggle and the strife 
C>f the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea's immensity, 
To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time.'* 



THE DEAD. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF 8T0CKMANN. 

How they so softly rest, 
All they the holy ones, 
Unto whose dwelling-place 
Now dfith my soul draw near ! 
How they so softly rest, 
All in their silent graves. 
Deep to corruption 
Slowly down-sinking ! 

And they no longer weep. 
Here, where complaint is still ! 
And thev no longer feel. 
Here, where all gladness flies ! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly o'ershadowed. 
Until the Angel 
Calls them, they slumber ! 



THE BIRD AND THE ?HIP. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF ML'LLEU. 

" The rivers rush into the sea. 

By castle and town they go ; 
The winds behind them merrily 

Their noisy tnmipets blow. 

" The clouds are passing far and high. 

We little birds m them play : 
And everything, that can sing and fly. 

Goes with us, and far away. 

'*I greet thee, bonny boat ! Whither, or whence. 

With thy fluttering golden band y "— 
*' I greet thee, little bird ! To the wide sea 

I ha&te from the narrow land. 

**Full and swollen is every sail ; 

I see no longer a hill, 
I have trusted all to the sounding galo. 

And it will not let me stand stilL 

"And wilt thon, little bird, go with us? 

Thou mayest ntand on the mainmast tall. 
For full to sinking is my house 

With men-y companions all." — 

" I need not and seek not company. 

Bonny boat, I can sing all alone ; 
For the mainmast tall too heavy am I, 

Bonny boat, I have wings of my own. 



WHITHER— THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
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" High over the sails, high over the mast, 

Who shall gainsay these joys ? 
When thy merry companions are still, at last. 

Thou shalt hear the sound of my voice. 

** Who neither may rest, nor listen may, 

God bless them every one ! 
I dart away, in the bright blue day, 

And the golden fields of the sun. 

*' Thus do I sing my weary song, 
. Wherever the four winds blow ; 
And this same song, my whole life long, 
Neither Poet nor Printer may know.*' 
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WHITHER? 

FBOM THE OEKMAN OF MULLER. 

I HEARD a brooklet gushing 

From its rocky fountain near, 
Down into the valley rushing. 

So fresh and wonorons clear. 

I know not what came o^er me, 

Kor who the counsel gave ; 
But I must hasten downward. 

All with my pilgrim-stave ; 

Downward, and ever farther, 

And ever the brook beside ; 
And ever fresher murmured, 

And ever clearer, the tide. 

Is this the way I was going ? 

Whither, O brooklet, say ! 
Thou hast, with thy soft murmur. 

Murmured my senses away. 

What do I say of a murmur ? 

That can no murmur be ; 
*T is the vvater-nymphn, that are singing 

Their roundelays under me. 

Let them sing, my friend, let them murmur, 

And wander merrily near ; 
The wheels of a mill are going 

In every brooklet clear. 



BEWARE ! 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

I KNOW a maiden fair to see, 

Take care ! 
She can both false and friendly be. 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust her not. 
She is fooling thee ! 

She has two eyes, so soft and brown. 

Take care ! 
She nves a side-glance and looks down, 

Beware ! Beware ! 

Tnist her not, 
She is fooling thee I 

And she has hair of a golden hue. 

Take care I 
And what she says, it is not true, 

Beware ! Beware I 

Trust her not. 
She is fooling thee ! 



She has a bosom as white as snow. 

Take care ! 
She knows how much it is best to shoH, 

Beware I Beware I 

Trust her not. 
She is fooling thee I 

She gives thee a garland woven fair, 

Take care ! 
It is a fool's-cap for thee to wear, 

Bewue ! Beware ! 

Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee ! 



SONG OP THE BELL. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily. 
When the bridal party 

To the church doth hie ! 
Bell ! thou soundest solemnly. 
When, on Sabbath morning. 

Fields deserted lie ! 

Bell ! thou soundest merrily ; 
Tellest thou at evening. 

Bed-time draweth nigh ! 
Bell ! thou soundest mournf nlly, 
Tellest thou the bitter 

Parting hath gone by ! ' 

Say ! how canst thou mourn f 
How canst thou rejoice ? 

Thou art but metal dull ! 
And yet all our sorrowings, 
And all our rejoicings. 

Thou dost feel them all ! 

God hath wonders many, 
Which we cannot fathom. 

Placed within thy form ! « 
W^hen the heart is smking, 
Thou alone canst raise it. 

Trembling in the storm I 



THE CASTLE BY THE SBA- 

FROM THE GERMAN OF CHJ.AND. 

'^Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 

That Castle by the Sea ? 
Golden and red above it 

The clouds float gorgeously. 

^^And fidn it would stoop downward 

To the mirrored wave below ; 
And fain it would soar upward 

In the evening^s crimson glow.** 

** Well have I seen that castle. 

That Castle by the Sea. 
And the moon above it standing. 

And the mist rise solemnly.** 

'* The winds and the waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime ? 
Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers. 

The harp and the minstrel*8 rhyme y ** 

*^ The winds and the waves of ocean, 

They rested quietly, 
But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 

And tears came to mine eye.*' 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT.— L'ENVOI. 



** And sawest thon on the turrets 
The King and his royal bride V 

And the wave of their crimBon mantlee ? 
And the golden crown of pride ? 

** Led they not forth, in rapturo, 

A beauteous maiden there ? 
•desplendent as the morninjif gun, 

Beaming with golden hair V " 

*' Well saw I the ancient parents, 

Without t le crown of pride ; 
They were moving slow, m weeds of woe, 

No maiden was by their side ! " 



THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAN D. 

*T WAS Pentecost, the Feast of Gladness, 
When woods and fields put off all sadness, 

Thus began the King and spake 
*^ So from the halls 
Of ancient Hofburg^s walls. 

A luxuriant Spring shall break.'* 

Drums and trumpets echo loudly. 
Wave the crimson banners proudly, 

From balcony the King looked on ; 
In the play of spears, 
Fell all th'i cavaliers. 

BeforQ the monarch's stalwart son. 

To the barrier of the fight 
Bode at last a sable Knights 

*^Sir Knight I your name and scutcheon, 
sav!" 
*^ Should I speak it here, 
Ye would stand aghast with fear ; 

I am a Prince of mighty sway ! " 

When he rode into the lists, 

The arch of heaven grew black with mists, 

And the castle *gan to rock ; 
At the first blow, 
Fell the youth from saddle-bow, 

Hardly rises from the shock. 

Pipe and viol call the dances, 

Torch-light through the hij^h halls glances ; 

Waves a mighty shadow m ; 
With manner oland 
Doth ask the maiden's hand. 

Doth with her the dance begin. 

Danced in sable iron sark, 
Danced a measure weird and dark. 

Coldly clasped her limbs around ; 
From breast and hair 
Down fall from her the fair 

Flowerets, faded, to the ground. 

To the Bumptuons banquet came 
Every Knight and every Dame ; 

'Twixt son and daughter all distraught, 
With mournful mind 
The ancient King reclined. 

Gazed at them in silent thought. 

Pale the children both did look. 
But the guest a beaker took : 

*' Golden wine will make you whole ! " 
The children drank, 
Gave many a courteous thank : 

'' O, that draught was very cool ! " 



Each the father's breast embraces. 
Son and daughter ; and their faces 

Colorless grow utterly ; 
Whichever way 
Looks the fear-struck father gray, 

He beholds his children die. 

'* Woe ! the blessed children both 
Takest thou in the joy of youth ; 

Take me, too, tlie joyless father ! " 
Spake the grim Guest, 
From his hollow, cavernous breast : 

*' Roses in the spring I gather ! " 



SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALI8. 

Into the Silent Land I 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 

Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, () thither. 

Into the Silent Land ? 

Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection ! Tender morning visions 

Of beautoous souls ! The Future^s pledge and 

band ! 
Who in Life's battle firm doth stand, 
Shall bear Hope's tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land ! 

O Land ! O Land ! 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted. 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 

To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great Departed, 

Into the Silent Ijand ! 



L' ENVOI. 

Ye voices, that arose 

After the Evening's close. 

And whispered to my restless heart repose I 



Go, breathe it in the ear 

Of all who doubt and fear. 

And say to them, *' Be of good cheer ! 
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Ye sounds, so low and calm. 
That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel's psalm t 

Go, mingle yet once more 

\Vith the perpetual roar 

Of the pine lorest, dark and hoar ! 

Tongues of the dead, not lost. 
But speaking from death's frost. 
Like fiery tongues at Pentecoet I 

Glimmer, as funeral lamps. 
Amid the chills ajoid damps 
Of the vast plain where Death encamps 1 



THE SKELETON IN ABUOa 



BALLADS AND OTHEE POEMS. 



Boind Tower at Kewpott. 



THE SEEI.ETON IN ARMOR. 

"8pe*ic! apeak I thon fearful gamt ! 
Wbo, wltb tby boUaw breast 
Still in rude annor dieet, 

Comest to dannt me ! 
Wnpt not, ill Bsi^tirn balmi, 
But with thy fleihlesB palroi 
Stretched, an if aikiiu; almi. 

Why dost thou haiuit ma? - 



cyjs 



Then, from thoiie 

Pale flashes seeme .. 

Ah when Che Northern .kltu 

Gleam in Deoeniber ; 
AdO, like the watii'a ttow 
Under December'* anow, 
Cftrae a dull voice of woe 

From the hoart*ii chamber. 

"IwaaaVikinKaM! 

My deeds, though manifold. 

No Skald in aong has told. 

No Saga tinght thee ! 
Take heed, that in thy verso 
Thoa done the tale reheirse, 
Blae dread a dead man'n cur&e ; 

For this 1 tougbt thee. 

" F^r in Ibe Northern land. 
By the wild Baltic's Rtrend, 
I, with my cbildiah hand, 

Tame.1 the gerf»la)o ; 
Anil, with my akat's fast-boiinil. 
Skimmed the hatf-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering bound. 

Trembled to walk on. 

" Oft to hia frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly l^ar 
While from my path the hare 

Fled like a shadow ; 
Oft through ths forest dark 
Followed ibe were-wolfs bark, 
UniJl the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 



" Bnt when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair's cre,< 
O'er the dark sea I flew 
Witi. the maranders. 
Wild was the life wa led ; 
Many the souls that »! el. 
Many the hearts that bled, 



Wore the long Winter out ; 
OftL-n oar midnight Bhout 

Set the cocks crowing.' 
As we the Berserk's tale 
Measured in oups of ale. 
Draining the oaken pail. 

Filled to o'erflowing. 

" Once as I told in glee 
T^ea oc the stormy aea. 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 

Burning yet tender ; 
And aa tbe white stars shine 

1 the dark Norway pino. 



" I wooed the Wuo-eyed m: 
Yielding, yet h»lf afraid. 
And in the foreat's ' ' 



era plight^ 
ened Test 



Under i 

Plnttored her little breast. 

Like birds within their ne 

By tbe hawk frighted. 

Bright in her father' 



'Briehtii 
hields gU 



ned upon the wall. 

Chanting his jtlory ; 
When of old HiTiiehrsnd 
I asked his .laughter's hand. 
Mute did the minetrola stand 

To hear my story. 



THE SKELETON IN ARMOE. 



■' While the brown He be quaffed, 


" And aa to catch the gale 


Load then the cbuupion laughed, 


Round veered the flapping sail. 


And at the wind-iiuitB waft 






Death without quarter! 


So the loud laugh ot scorn, 


Mid-ships with iron keel 


Out of those lip* unabocn, 


Struck we her ribs of steel ; 


From the deep drinkiag-hoia 


Down her black hulk did reel 


Blew the loam lightly. 


Through the black water ! 


■■ShewaKaPrinoe-achUd, 


'■ Aa with his winga aalaut, 


I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed aud smiled. 


Sails the fierce cormorant, 


Seeking some rooky haunt, 

With his prey laden, 
So toward the open mwn. 


1 was dlHCurded ! 


Should not the dove ao white 


Follow the sea-mew's tligLt, 


Beating to sea again, 
Through the wild hurricane. 


Whv did thi:y leave tliat uight 


tier neat unguarded y 


Bore I the maiden. 


"Soi«eh>dIputtasea, 
Bearing the maid with me. 


'■ Three weeka we westward bore. 


And when the storm was o'er, 


Fairest ot all was ebe 


Cloud-like we saw the thore 




StretehiDg to leeward ; 


When on tile white sea-strand, 


There for ray lady's bower 


Waving his armed hand. 


Built I the lofty tower. 


Saw we old HUdebraud, 


Which, to Ihis very hour. 


With twenty hoiaemen. 


Stands looking seaward. 


"Then lannched they to the blast, 


" There lived we many years ; 


Bent like a reed each mast, 


Time dried the mai<)en's tears ; 


Yet we were gaining fast. 


She had forgot her fears, 


When the wind failed us: 


She was a mother ; 


Aud with a sudden Saw 


Death closed ber mild blue eyes, 


Came round the gusty Skaw, 


Under that tower she lies; 


Bo that our foe we saw 


Ne-er shall the snn atiie 


Laugh as he hailed ua. 


On auch another! 



"SC^.-. 



The Fki pfcr he ttoo^ liifidc 



WRECK OP THE HESPERUS. 


" Siai grew my bo«im Ihon, 


'■ Thus, (earned w 


3ciU aa a atagnuit fen 1 


Bursting theee pn 


Hateful to ma were m«i. 


Up to it* native •> 


ThB .nnlieht hateful i 
In the vMt forest hsie. 


My soul ascends 


Tbere from the fio 


<;i«l in my warlike Rear, 


Deep drinka Iho n 


Pi:U I upon my apear. 


Skoal! to the No 


U. death WMgrttteldl 


Tho. the tale en 



irthland! skoall" 



THB WRECK OF THE HESPERUa 

It was the aohooner Hesperus, 

That tailed the wintry tea. ; 
And the skipper had taken his little danght6r, 

To boar him company. 

Bine were her ereii as the fairy-Baic. 

Her cheeks'like the dawn of day, 
Aad ber boBom white as the hawthont buds, 

That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood boaido the helm. 

And he watclied bow the veering flaw did blow 
T..e smoke now West, now South. 

Then np and spake an old Sailjir, 

Had HUled to the Spanikh Main, 
" I pray thoe, put into yonder port, 



And a aoomf qI laugh laughed be. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from tho Northcaal, 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the Rtorm. and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
S'le shuddered and paused. likeafrigbteDed steed, 

Then leaped ber cable's length. 

*' Come hither ! come hither! my little daughter. 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow." 

Against the sting ni; hlaal ; 

Be cut a rope from a tirnken epar, 

And bound her to the mast. 



"Ofatherl I hear theohurch-bella ring. 



"O father 7 1 bear the i 
' Some ship in distress, tl 



at the father an>-wered 
A frozen corpse waa 



'"?, light, 



Lashed to the helm, all etifT and stark. 
With hia face turned to the sides. 
The lantern ginuned through the gleaming n 



Thei the mtuden clasped her hands and pnyed 

That sav^d she might be ; 
Aud she thouglit of Christ, who stilled thewsva 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

I And fast throngh the midnight dark and drear, 

leetcd ghost, the i easel swept 
rds the Reef of Norman's Woe. 

r tho fitful gusts between 
' ne ^om the land : 



It was 



On the re 



md of the 1 



d the hard sea-sand. 



to struck where the wMte and Qeecy wavee 
Looked soft aa carded wool, 
But the cruel rocka. they gored her aide 
Like the boms of an angry bulL 
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THE LUCK OF EDENHALL— THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 



Her rattling shrouds, aU sheathed in ice, 
With toe masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank. 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes : 
And he saw her hair, like the orown sea-weed, 

On the billows faU and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman's Woe 1 



THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OP UHLAND. 

Of Edenhall, the youthful Lord 

Bids sound the festal trumpet's call ; 

He rises at the banquet board. 

And cries, 'mid the drunken revellers aU, 

^'Now bring me the Luck of Edenhall ! ** 

The butler hears the words with pain. 
The house's oldest seneschal. 
Takes slow &om its silken cl<<th again 
The drinking glass of crytital tall ; 
They call it THe Luck of Edenhall. 

Then said the Lord : *' This glass to praise, 

Fill with red wine from Portugal ! " 

The gray beard with trembling hand obeys; 

A purple light shines over all. 

It beams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the Lord, and waves it light : 
*'This glass of flashing crystal tall 
Gave to my sires the Fountain-Sprite ; 
She wrote in it, Ifthix glass doth fall^ 
Farewell tliefi^ Luck of Edenhall I 

***T was right a goblet the Fate should bo 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall ! 
Deep draughts drink we right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merry call, 
Kling ! klang ! to the Luck of Edenhall ! " 

First rings it deep, and full, and mild. 
Like to the song of a nightingale ; 
Then like the roar of a torrent wild ; 
Then mutters at last like the thunder's fall. 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall. 

" For its keeper takes a race of might. 

The fragile goblet of crystal tall ; 

It has lasted longer than is right ; 

Kling ! klang ! — with a harder blow than all 

Will I try the Luck of Edenhall ! " 

As the goblet ringing flies apart, 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall ; 
And through the rift, the wild flames stjart ; 
The guests in dust are scattered all. 
With the breaking Luck of Edenhall ! 

In storms the foe, with flre and sword ; 
He in the night had scaled the wall. 
Slain by the sword lies the youthful Lord, 
But holds in his hand the crystal tall, 
The shattered Luck of Edenmdl. 



On the morrow the butler gr6pes alone, 
The graybeard in the desert hall, 
He seeks his Lord's burnt skeleton. 
He seeks in the dismal ruin's fall 
The shards of the Luck of Edenhall 

"The stone wall," saith he, ** doth fall aside, 
Down must the stately columns fall ; 
Glass is this earth's Luck and Pride ; 
In atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day like the Luck of Edenhall ! '* 



THE ELECTED KNIGHT. 

FROM THE DANISH. 

Sir Oluf he rideth over the plain. 

Full seven miles broad and seven miles wide^ 
But never, ah never can meet with the man 

A tUt with him dare ride. 

He saw under the hillside 

A Knight full well equipped ; 
His steed was black, his helm w^as barred ; 

He was riding at full speed. 

He wore upon his spurs 

Twelve little golden birds ; 
Anon he spurred his steed w^ith a clang, 

And there sat all the birds and sang. 

He wore upon his mail 

Twelve little golden wheels ; 
Anon in eddies the wild wind blew, 

And round and round the wheels they flew. 

He wore before his breast 

A lance that was poised in rest; 
And it was sharper than diamond-stone, • 

It made Sir Oluf's heart to groan. 

He wore upon his helm 

A wroatn of ruddy gold ; 
And that gave him the Maidens Three, 

The youngest w^aa fair to behold. 

Sir Oluf questioned the Knight eftsoon 
If he were come from heaven down ; 

*' Art thou Christ of Heaven," quoth he, 
"So will I yield me unto thee." 

"I am not Christ the Great, 

Thou shalt not yield thee yet ; 
I am an Unknown Knight, 

Three modest Maidens have me bedlght." 

** Art thou a Knight elected. 
And have three Maidens thee bedight ; 

So shalt thou ride a tilt this day. 
For all the Maidens' honor !" 

The first tilt they together rode 
They put their steeds to the test ; 

The second tilt they together rode. 
They proved their manhood best. 

The third tilt they together rode. 

Neither of them would yield ; 
The fourth tilt they together rode, 

They both fell on the field. 

Now lie the lords upon the plain, 
And their blood runs unto death ; 

Now sit the Maidens in the high tower, 
The youngest sorrows till death. 



THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



FBOM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP TEGNBK. 



Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. The 

chiirch of the village 
Gleaming Btood in the morning's sheen. On the 

Bpire of the belfry, 
Decked with a brazen cock, the friendly flames 

of the Spring-sun 
Glanced like thvi tongues of fire, beheld by Apos- 
tles aforetime. 
Clear was the heaven and blue, and May, with her 

cap crowned with roses. 
Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the 

wind and the brooklet 
Murmured gladness and peace, God's-peace! 

with lips rosy-tinted 
Whispered the race of th3 flowers, and merry on 

balancing branches 
Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to 

the Highest. 
Swept and clean was the churchyard. Adorned 

like a leaf -woven arbor 
Stood its old-fashioned gate ; and within upon 

each cross of iron 
Himg was a fragrant garland, new twined by the 

hands of affection. 
Even the dial, that stood on a mound among the 

departed, 
(There full a hundred years had it stood), was 

embellished with blossoms. 
Like to the patriarch hoary, the sage of his kith 

and the hamlet, 
Who on his birthday is crowned by children and 

children R children. 
So stood the ancient prophet, and mute with his 

pencil of iron 
Marked on the tablet of stone, and measured the 

time and its changes, 
While all around at his feet, an eternity slum- 
bered in quiet. 
Also the church within was adorned, for this was 

the season 
When the young, their parents' hope, and the 

loved-onesof heaven, 
Should at the foot of the altar renew the vows of 

their baptism. 
Therefore each nook and comer was swept and 

cleaned, and the dust was 
Blown from the walls and ceiling, and from the 

oil-painted benches. 
There stood the church like a garden ; the Feast 

of the Leafy Pavilions 
Saw we in living presentment. From noble arms 

on the church wall 
Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher's 

pulpit of oak-wood 
Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod be- 
fore Aaron. 
Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and 

the dove, washed with silver. 
Under its canopy fastened, had on it a necklace 

of wind-flowers. 
But in front of the choir, round the altar-piece 

painted by Horberg, 
Crept a garland giffantio; and bright-curling 

tresses of angels 
Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, from out of 

the shadowy leaf -work, 
liikewisethe lustre of brass, new-polished, blinked 

from the ceiling, 
And for Ughte there were lilies of Pentecost set 

in the sockets. 
8 



Loud rang the bells already; the thronging 
crowd was assembled 

Far from valleys and hills, to list to the holy 
preaching. 

Hark ! then roU forth at once the mighty tones 
of the organ. 

Hover like voices from God, aloft like invisible 
spirits. 

Like as Elias in heaven, when he cast from off 
him his mantle, 

So cast off the soul its garments of earth ; and 
with one voice 

Chimed in the congregation, and sang an anthem 
immortal 

Of the sublime Wallin, of David's harp in the 
North-land 

Tuned to the choral of Luther ; the song on its 
mightj pinions 

Took every living soul^and lifted it gently to heaven 

And each face did shine like the Holy One's face 
upon Tabor. 

Lo I there entered then into the church the Rev- 
erend Teacher. 

Father he hight and he was in the parish ; a 
Christianly plainness 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of 
seventy winters. 

Friendly was he to behold, and glad as the herald- 
ing angel 

Walked he among the crowds, but still a contem- 
plative grandeur 

Lay on his forehead as clear as on moss-covered 
gravestone a sunbeam. 

As in his inspiration (an evening twilight that 
faintly 

Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the 
day of creation) 

Th* Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint 
John when in Patmos, 

Gray, with his eves uplifted to heaven, so seemed 
then the old man ; 

Such was the glance of his eye, and such were his 
tresses of silver. 

All the congregation arose in the pews that were 
numbered. 

But with a cordial look, to the right and the 
left hand, the old man 

Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the in- 
nermost chanoeL 

Simply and solemnly now proceeded the Chris- 
tian service, 

Singing and prayer, and at last an ardent dis- 
course irom the old man. 

Many a moving word and warning, that out of 
the heart came, 

Fell like the dew of the morning, like manna on 
those in the desert. 

Then, when all was finished, the Teacher re- 
entered the chancel, 

Followed therein by the young. The boys on the 
right had their places, 

Delicate figures, with close-curling hair and 
cheeks rosy-blooming. 

But on the left of these there stood the tremulous 
lilies. 

Tinged with the blushing light of the dawn, the 
diffident maidens, — 

Folding their hands in prayer, and their eyes oast 
down on the pavement. 
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THE CHIIDREy OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



Now came, with qnestion and answer, the cate- 
chism. In the beginning 

Answered tiio children with troabled and falter- 
ing voice, but the old man's 

Glances uf kindness encouraged them soon, and 
the doctrines eternal 

Flowed^ like the waters of fountains, so clear from 
hps unpolluted. 

Each time the answer was closed, and as oft as 
they named the Redeemer, 

Lowly lonted the boys, and lowly the maidens all 
courtesied. 

Friendl V the Teacher stood, like an angel of light 
there among them. 

And to the children explained the holy, the high- 
est, in few words. 

Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity 
always is simple. 

Both in sermon and song, a child can seize on its 
meaning. 

£*en as the ^een-growing bud unfolds when 
Springtide approaches. 

Leaf by leaf puts forth, and warmed, by the 
radiant sunshine, 

Blushes with purple and gold, till at last the per- 
fected blossom 

Opens its odorous chalice, and rocks with its 
crown in the breezes. 

So was unfolded here the Christian lore of salva- 
tion, 

Line hv hue from the soul of childhood. The 
tathers and motliers 

Stood behind them in tears, and were glad at the 
well-worded answer. 

Now went the old man up to the altar;— and 

straightway transfigured 
(So did it 8ccm unto mc) was then the affectionate 

Teacher. 
Like the Lord^s Prophet sublime, and awful as 

Death and as Judgment 
Stood he, the Grod-commissioned, the soul-search- 
er, earthward descending. 
Glances, sharp as a sword, into hearts that to him 

were transparent 
Shot he; his voice was deep, was low like the 

thunder afar off. 
So on a sudden transfigured he stood there, he 

spake and he questioned. 

*'ThiB is the faith of the Fathers, the faith the 

Apostles deliverer!. 
This is moreover the faith whereunto I baptized 

you, while still ye 
Lay on your mother^ s breasts, and nearer the port- 
als of heaven. 
Slumbering received you then the Holy Church in 

its bosom ; 
Wakened from sleep are ye now, and the light in 

its radiant splendor 
Downward rains from tl)e heaven ; — to-day on the 

threshold of childhood 
Kindly she frees you again, to examine and make 

your election 
For she knows naught of compulsion, and only 

conviction desircth. 
This is the hour of your trial, the turning-point 

of existence, 
Seed for the coming days ; without revocation 

departeth 
Now from your lips the confession ; Bethink ye, 

l^efore ye make answer ! 
Think not, O think not with guile to deceive the 

questioning Teacher. 
Sharp is his eye to-day, and a curse ever rests 

upon falsehood. 
Enter not with a lie on Life's journey ; the multi- 
tude hears you. 
Brothers and sisters and parents, what dear upon 

earth is and holy 



Standeth before your sight as a witness ; the 

Judge everlasting 
Looks from the sun down upon you, and angels in 

waiting boside him 
Grave your confession in letters of fire upon tab^ 

lets eternal. 
Thus, then, — believe ye in God, in the Father 

who this world created V 
Him who redeemed it, the Son, and the Spirit 

where both are united ? 
Will ye promise me here, (a holy promise !) to 

cherish 
God more than all things earthly, and every man 

as a brother V 
Will ye promise me here, to confirm your faith 

by your living, 
Th' heavenly faith of affection ! to hope, to for- 
give, and to suffer. 
Be what it may your condition, and walk before 

God in uprightness f 
Will ye promise me this before God and man ?" — 

With a clear voice 
Answered the young men Tes I and Yes ! with 

lips softly-breathing 
Answered the maidens eke. Then dissolved from 

the brow of the Teacher 
Clouds with the lightnings therein, and he spake 

in accents more gentle. 
Soft as the evening's breath ; as harps by Bab/' 

Ion's rivers. 

'^Hail, then, hail to yon all! To the heirdom 

of heaven Ikj ye welcome ! 
Children no more from this day, but by covenant 

brothers and hLsters ! 
Yet, — for what rea*on not children ? Of such is 

the kingdom of heaven. 
Here upon earth an assemblage of children, in 

heaven one Father, 
Ruling them all as his household, — forgiving in 

turn and chastising, 
That is of himian life a picture, as Scripture ha« 

taught us. 
Blest are the pure before God ! Upon purity and 

upon virtue 
Resteth the Christian Faith ; she herself from on 

high^s deBcendcd. 
Strong as a man and pure as a child, is the sum 

of the doctrine, 
Which the Divine One taught, and suffered and 

died on the cross for. 
O, as ye wander this day from childhood's sacred 

asylum 
Downward and ever downward, and deeper in 

Age's chill valley, 
O, how soon will ye come, — too soon ? — and long 

to turn backward 
Up to its hill-tops again, to the sun-illumined, 

where Judgment 
Stood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad 

like a mother. 
Gave you her hand to kiss, and the loving heart 

was forgiven. 
Life was a play and your hands grasped after the 

roses of heaven ! 
Seventy years have I lived already ; the Father 

eternal 
Gave me gladness and care; but the loveliest 

hours of existence, 
When I have steadfastly gazed in their eyes, I 

have instantly known them. 
Known them all again; — they were my child- 
hood's acauaintance. 
Therefore take rrom henceforth, as guides in the 

paths of existence, 
Prayer, with her eyes raised to heaven, and Inno> 

cence, bride of man's childhood. 
Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from the 

world of the blessed. 
Beautiful, and in her hand a lily ; on life's roar- 
ing billows 
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Swings she in safety, she bee Jeth them not, in the 
ship she is sleeping. 

Calmly she gazes around in the turmoil of men ; 
in the desert 

Angels descend and minister unto her ; she her- 
self knoweth 

Naught of her glorious attendance ; but follows 
faithful ani humble. 

Follows so long as she may her friend ; O do not 
reject hsr. 

For she cometh from God and she holdeth the 
keys of the heavens. — 

Prayer is Innocence* friend ; and willingly flieth 
incessant 

^Twlxt the earth and the sky, the carrier-pigeon 
of heaven. 

Son of Eternity, fettered in Time, and an exile, 
the Spirit 

Tugs at his chains evermore, and struggles like 
flame ever upward. 

Still he r^^calls with emotion his Father's mani- 
fold mansions, 

Thinks of the land of his fathers, where blos- 
somed more freshly the flowerets, 

Shone a more beautiful sun, and he played with 
the winged angels. 

Then grows the earth too narrow, too close ; and 
homesick for heaven 

Longs the wanderer again ; and the Spirit's long- 
ings are worship ; 

Worship is called his most beautiful hour, and its 
tongue is entreaty. 

Ah ! when the infinite ourdcn of life descendeth 
upon us, 

Crushes to earth our hope, and, under the earth, 
in the graveyard, 

Then it is good to pray unto God ; for his sorrow- 
ing children 

Tarns he ne'er from his door, but he heals and 
helps and consoles them. 

Tet is it better to pray when all things are pros- 
perous with us, 

Pray in fortunate days, for life's most beautiful 
Fortune 

Kneels before the EtemaVs throne; and with 
hands interfolded. 

Praises thankful and moved the only giver of 
blessings, 

Or do ye know, ye children, one blessing that 
comes not from Heaven ? 

What has mankind forsooth, the poor ! that it has 
not received ? 

Therefore, fall in the dust and pray ! The 
seraphs adoring 

Cover with pinions six their face in the glory of 
him who 

Hung his masonry pendant on naught, when the 
world he created. 

Earth declareth his might, and the firmament 
utter.<4 his glory. 

Races blossom and die, and stars fall downward 
from heaven, 

Downward like withered leaves ; at the last stroke 
of midnight, millenniums 

Lay themselves down at his feet, and he sees 
them, but counts them as nothing. 

Who shall stand in his presence ? Tne wrath of 
the judge is terriric. 

Casting the insolent down at a glance. When he 
speaks in his anger 

Hillocks skip like the kid, and mountains leap 
like the roebuck. 

Yet, — why are ye afraid, ye children ? This aw- 
ful avenger, 

Ah ! is a merciful God ! God^s voice was not in 
the earthquake. 

Not in the fire, nor the storm, but it was in the 
whispering breezes. 

Love is the root of creation ; God^s essenco ; 
worlds without number 



Lie in his bosom like children ; he made them for 

this purpose only. 
Only to love and to be loved again, he breathed 

forth his spirit 
Into the slumbermg dust, and upright standing, 

it laid its 
Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm with a 

flame out of heaven. 
Quench, O quench not that flame ! It is the 

breath of your being. 
Love is life, but hatred is death. Not father, cor 

mother 
Loved you, as God has loved you ; for 't was that 

you may be happy 
Gave he his only Sou . When he bowed down his 

head in the death-hour 
Solemnized Love its triumph; the sacrifice then 

was completed. 
Lo ! then was rent on a &udden the veil of the tem- 
ple, dividiiifj 
Earth and heaven a^art, and the dead from their 

sepulchres rising 
Whispere.l with pallid lips and low in the cars of 

each other 
Th* answer, but dreamed of before, to creation^s 

enigma, — Atonement ! 
Depths of L )ve are Atonement's depths, for Love 

is Atonement. 
Therefore, child of mortality love tbou the 

merciful Father ; 
Wish what the Holy One wishes, and not from 

fear, but affection ; 
Fear is the virtue of slaves ; but the heart that 

lovetb is willing ; 
Perfect was before Uod, and perfect is Love, 

and Love only. 
Lovest thou God as thou oughtest, then lovest 

thou likewise thy brethren ; 
One is the sun in heaven, and one, only one, is 

Love also. 
Bears not each human figure the godliko siamp 

on his forehead ? 
Readest thou not in his &ce thine origin ? Is he 

not sailing 
Lost like thyself on an ocean unknown, and is he 

not guided 
By the same stars that guide thee ? Why shouldst 

thou hate then thy brother y 
Hateth he thee, forgive ! For 't is swe^t to stam- 
mer one letter 
Of the Eternal's language ; — on earth it is callbd 

Forgiveness ! 
Knowest thou Him, who forgave, with the crown 

of thorns on his temples ? 
Earnestly prayed for his foes, for his murderers ? 

Say, dost thou know him "i 
Ah ! thou confessest his name, so follow likewise 

his example. 
Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over 

his failings. 
Guide the erring aright ; for the good, the heav- 
enly shepherd 
Took the lost lamb in his arms, and bore it back 

to its mother. 
This is the fruit of Love, and it is by its f raits 

that we know it. 
Love is the creature's welfare with God ; but 

Love among mortids 
Is but an endless sigh ! He longs, and endures, 

and stands waiting. 
Suffers and yet rejoices, and smiles with tears on 

his eyelids. 
Hope, — so IS called upon earth, his recompense, — 

Hope, the befriending. 
Does what she can, for she points evermore up to 

heaven, and faithful 
Plunges her anchor's peak in the depths of the 

grave, and beneath it 
Paints a more beautiful world, a dim, but a sweet 

play of shadows ! 
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Races, better than we, have leaned on her waver- 
ing promise, 
Having naught else but Hope. Then praise we 

our Father in heaven, 
Htm, who lias given us more ; for to ns has Hope 

been transfigured, 
Groping no longer in night ; she is Faith, she is 

living assurance. 
Faith is enlightened Hope ; she is light, is the eye 

of affection, 
Dreams of the longing interprets, and carves 

their visions in marble. 
Faith is the sun of life ; and her countenance 

shines like the Hebrew's, 
For she has looked upon God ; the heaven on its 

stable foundation 
Draws she with chains down to earth, and the 

New Jerusalsm sinketh 
Splendid with portals twelve in golden vapors 

descending. 
There enraptured she wanders, and looks at the 

figures majestic, 
Fears not the winged crowd, in the midst of them 

all is her homestead. 
Therefore love and believe ; for works will follow 

spontaneous 
Even as day does the sun ; the Right from the 

Good is an offspring, 
Love in a bodily shape ; and Christian works are 

no more than 
Animate Love and faith, as flowers are the ani- 
mate Springtide. 
Works do follow us tSl unto God ; there stand 

and bear witness 
Not what tliev seemed, — ^but what they were 

only. Blessed is he who 
Hears their confession secure ; they are mnte 

upon earth until death's hand 
Opens the month of the silent. Ye children, 

does Death e'er alarm you ? 
Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, 

and is only 
More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips 

that are fading 
Takes he the soul and departs, and, rocked in the 

arms of affection. 
Places the ransomed child, new born, ^fore the 

face of its father. 
Sounds of his coming already I hear, — see dimly 

his pinions. 
Swart as the night, but with stars strewn upon 

them ! I fear not before him. 
Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On 

his bosom 
Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and 

face to face standing 
Look I on God as he is, a sim unpolluted bv vapors ; 
Look on the light of the ages I loved, the spirits 

majestic. 
Nobler, l>etter than I ; they stand by the throne 

all transfigured. 
Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and are 

singing an anthem, 
Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language 

spoken by angels. 
You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one 

day fihall gather, 
Never forgets he the weary ; — then welcome, ye 

loved ones, hereafter I 
Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, for- 
get not the promise. 
Wander from holiness onward to holiness ; earth 

shall ye heed not ; 
Earth is but dust and heaven is light ; I have 

pledged ^'ou to heaven. 
God or the universe, hear me ! thou fountain of 

Love everlasting. 
Hark to the voice of thy servant ! I send up my 

prayer to thy heaven ! 
Let me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit 

of all these, 



Whom thou hast given me here I I have loved 

them all like a father. 
May they bear witness for me, that I taught 

them the way of salvation, 
Faithful, so far as I knew, of thy word ; again 

may they know me. 
Fall on their Teacher's breast, and before thy 

face may I place them. 
Pure as they now are, but only more tried, and 

exclaiming with gladness. 
Father, lo ! I am here, and the children, whom 

thou hast given me !** 

Weeping he spake in these words ; and now at 
the Deck of the old man 

Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round 
the altar's enclosure. 

Kneeling he read then the prayers of the con- 
secration, and softly 

With him the children read ; at the close, with 
tremulous accents, 

Asked he the peace of Heaven, a benediction 
upon them. 

Now should have ended his task for the day ; the 
following Sunday 

Was for the young appointed to eat of the Lord's 
holy Supper. 

Sudden, as struck from the clouds, stood the 
Teacher silent and laid his 

Hand on his forehead, and cast his looks upward ; 
while thoughts high and holy 

Flew through the midst of his soul, and his eyes 
glanced with wonderful brightness. 

*^0n the next Sunday, who knows! perhaps I 
shall rest in the graveyard ! 

Some one perhaps of yourselves, a IHy broken un- 
timelv, 

Bow down his head to the earth ; why delay I ? 
the hour is acconoplished. 

Warm is the heart; — 1 will I for to-day grows 
the harvest of heaven. 

What I began accomplish I now ; what falling 
therein is 

I, the old man, will answer to God and the rever- 
end father. 

Say to me only, ye children, ye denizens new- 
come in heaven, 

Are ye ready this day to eat of the bread of 
Atonement ? 

What it denoteth, that know ye full well, I have 
told it you often. 

Of the new covenant symbol it is, of Atonement 
a token, 

'Stablished between earth and heaven. Man by 
his sins and transgressions 

Far has wandered from (vod, from his essence. 
'T was in the bt ginning 

Fast by the Tree of Kt:owledge he fell, and it 
hangs its crown o'er the 

Fall to this day : in the Thought is the Fall ; in 
the Heart the Atonement. 

Infinite is the fall, — ^the Atonement infinite like- 
wise. 

See ! behind me, as far as the old man remem- 
bers, and forward, 

Far as Hope in her flight can reach with her 
weaned i^inions, • 

Sin and Atonf meiit incessant go through the life- 
time of mortals. 

Sin is brought forth full-grown; but Atonement 
sleeps in our bosoms 

Still as the cradled babe ; and dreams of heaven 
and of angels, 

Cannot awake to sensation ; is like the tones in 
the harp's strings. 

Spirits imprisoned, that wait evermore the de- 
liverer's finger. 

Therefore, ye children beloved, descended the 
Piince of Atonement, 

Woke the slumberer from sleep, and she stands 
now with eyes all resplendent, 
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Bright as the vault of the sky, and battles with 

Sin and overcomes her. 
Downward to earth he came, and, transfigured, 

thence reasccnded, 
Not from the heart in like wise, for there he still 

lives in the Spirit, 
Loves and atones evermore. So long as Time is, 

is Atonement. 
Therefore with reverence take this day her visible 

token. 
Tokens are dead if the things live not. The light 

everlasting 
Unto the blind is not, bnt is bom of the eye that 

has vision. 
Neither in bread nor in wine, bat in the heart 

that is hallowed 
Lieth forgiveness enshrined ; the intention alone 

of amendment 
Frnita of the eirth ennobles to heavenly things, 

and removes all 
Sin and the guerdon of sin. Only Love with his 

arms wide extended, 
Penitence weeping and praying ; the Will that is 

tried. And whose gold flows 
Pnrified forth from the flames ; in a word, man- 
kind by Atonement 
Breaketh Atonement's bread, and drinketh Atone- 
ment's wine-cup. 
Bnt he who cometh up hither, unworthy, with 

hate in his bosom, 
ScofiBng at men and at God, is guilty of Christ's 

blessed body. 
And the Redeemer's blood ! To himself he eat- 

eth and drinketh 
Death and doom ! And from this, preserve us, 

thou heavenly Father ! 
Are ye ready, ye children, to eat of the bread of 

Atonement V" 
Thus with emotion he asked, and together an- 
swered the children, 
**Ye8!" with deep sobs interrupted. Then read 

he the due supplications, 



Read the Form of Communion, and in chimed 

the organ and anthem : 
'^O Holy Lamb of God, who takest away our 

transgressions, 
Hear us ! give us thy peace ! have mercy, have 

mercy upon us !" 
Th' old man, with trembling hand, and heavenly 

pearls on his eyelids, 
Filled now the chalice and paten, and dealt round 

the mystical symbols. 
O, then seemed it to me as if God, with the 

broad eye of midday. 
Clearer looked in at the windows, and all the 

trees in the churchyard 
Bowed down their sumnuts of green, and the 

grass on the graves ^gan to sliiver. 
But in the children (I noted it well ; I knew it) 

there ran a 
Tremor of holy rapture along through their ice- 
cold members. 
Decked like an altar before them, there stood the 

green earth, and above it 
Heaven opened itself, as of old before Stephen ; 

they saw there 
Radiant in gloiy the Father, and on his right 

hand the Redeemer. 
Under them hear they the clang of harpstringa, 

and angels from gold clouds 
Beckon to them like brothers and fan with their 

pinions of purple. 



Closed was the Teacher's task, and with heaven 

in their hearts and their faces. 
Up rose the children all, and each bowed him, 

weeping full sorely, 
Downwara to kiss that reverend hand, but all of 

them pressed he 
Moved to his bosom, and laid, with a prayer, his 

hands full of blessings, 
Now on the holy breast, and now on the innocent 

tresses. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large ana sinewy bands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate'er he can^ 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

Yon can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chafTfrom a threshing-floor. 



He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson prav and preach. 

He hears his daughter s voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his ej'es. 

Toiling, — rejoicin?, — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a mght's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought 
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ENDYMION. 

niaon has bid tbc 



And silTer wliite the river gle 
Ai if DUno, in lier dTcams, 
Hwl dmpt her silver buw 
Upon Uie meMloH'B low. 



He dieataad not at her lovo. 

Like Dian'a kin. niuiilied, umuMight, 
I/>ve uireB itself, but i« not t»iit!lit; 

Ui deep, impassioned Baie. 

II. cornea, — the beai.tiful. ibe free, 
The cr'iwn of all humanity,— 

To Kck tbe elected one- 
It lifts tlie boughs, whose shadota deep 
Arc L ic'» ol)livion. the s.>urK sleep, 
And kiaaes the (hvted cyos 
Of him, who dunilwiing lies. 

O weary heart* I O slumbering eyes ', 

Arc frnuaht uith Eeiir and pain. 
Ye shall be lovvil agOiU 1 



Renpandii, — an if 

Ad angel touched 

And wfaispei 



Where hast thua stayed' 
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And straight agam is for: 



Yet oft I drei 



.. that 



A blessed child 1 n 

I wake ! Away that dream,— away ! 

T.>0 loni; did it remain • 
Bo Ions;, thr.t liiitb by ni(;lit and ilay 

The end lies ever in my thought : 
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But now the dream is wholly o^er, 

I bathe mine eyes and aee ; 
And waoder through the world once more, 

A youth BO light and free. 

Two looks — and they are wondrous fair — 

Left me that vision mild ; 
The brown in &om the mother^s hair, 

The blond is from the child. 

And when I see that lock of gold, 

Pale grows the evening-red ; 
And when the dark look I behold, 

I wish that I were dead. 



IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 

No hay p&jaroe en los nidos de anta&o. 

SpatUah Proverb, 

The sun is bright, — the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 

And from the stately elms I hear 
The bluebird propnesying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river ilows. 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 

Where waiting till the west-wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All thingR are new ; — the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree's nodding crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves ; — 
There are no birds in last year's nest ! 

All things rejoice in youth and love. 
The fulness of their first delight ! 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read'st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thv youth, it will not stay ; 

EInloy the fragrance of thy prime. 
For O, it is not always May ! 

Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 

For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year's nest I 



THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It lains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 



GOD'S -ACRK 

I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God's- Acre ! It is just ; 

It conBeci*ate8 each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a beuison o'er the sleeping dust. 

God's-Acre ! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to tho»e, who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had gamerea in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas ! no more their own. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 
In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom. 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on 
earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the 
sod. 

And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the field and A ere of our (^od, 

This is the place where human harvests grow ! 



TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 

River ! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free. 

Till at length thy rest thou findcst 
In the bosom of the sea ! 

Four long years of min||[led feeling, 
Half in rest, and halt in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stjream of life. 

Thou hast taught me, Silent River ! 

Many a lesson, deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 
I have watched thy current glide. 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tida 

And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters ^leam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter. 
And leap onward with thy streao. 

Not for this alone I love thee, 
* Nor because thy waves of blue 
From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yon shadowy woodlands hide the?. 

And thy waters aisappear. 
Friends I love have dwelt beside thee. 

And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; — thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, aU true and tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 

How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 

On the hearth-stone of my heart ! 
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'T is for this, thou Silent River ! 

That my spirit leans to thee ; 
Thoa hast been a generous giver, 

Take this idle Mong from me. 



BLIND BARTOiEUa 

Blind Bartimens at the gates 

Of Jericho in darkncsH waits ; 

Ho hears the crowd : — he hears a breath 

Say. •' It is Christ of Nazareth I " 

Anu calls, in tones of agony, 

*Ii)aou, iKiy\v6v fit I 

The thronging multitudes increase ; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The beggar's cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until tney say, " He calleth thee ! *' 
Odpaei, cyetpai, ^i/ci <rfl / 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, " What wilt thou at my hands ? " 
And he replies, "O give me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man's sight." 
And Jesus answerSj'Yirayc- 

Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darknes-s and in misery, " 
Recall those mighty Voices Three, 

'Ii}<rou, iKinKTOv /i€ ! 
Oap<rct, cycipai, ilirayc / 
*H irto'Tif <rov <re0-wie^ <rt I 



m 



THE GOBLET OP LIPR 

Filled is Life's goblet to the brim ; 
And though m^* eyes with t^ars are dim, 
I see its sparklmg bubbles swim, 
And chant a meltmcholy hymn 
With solemn voice and slow. 

No purple flowers, — no garlands green, 
Conceal the goblet's shaide or sheen, 
Nor roaddeninfl; draughts of Hippocrene, 
Like gleams of sunshme, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 

This goblet, wrougl t with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart. 
When the deep fountains of the heart| 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running all to waste. 

And as it mantling passes round, 
With fennel is it wreathed and crowned. 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned * 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers. 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he who battled ani^ subdued, 
A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life's goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness. 
Nor prize the colored waters less. 
For m thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give I 



And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bitter are the drops of wee, 
With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 

The prayer of Ajax was for I'ght ; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blat^knesH of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight. 
To see his foeman's face. 

Let oar unceasing, earnest prayer 
B«i, too, for light, — for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight oi care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 

O snfTering, sad humanity ! 

ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery^ 
Longing, and yet afraid to die, 

Patient, though sorely tried ! 

1 pledge you iu this cup of grief, 
Where floats the fennel's bitter leaf ! 
The Battle of our Life is brief. 

The alarm, — the struggle, — ^the relief, 
Then sleep we side by side. 



MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden ! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

Thou whose locks outshine the sun. 
Golden tresses, wreath^ in one, 
As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet. 
Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

Gazing, with a timid glance. 
On the brooklet's swift advance. 
On the river's broad expanse! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem. 
As the river of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision. 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian t 

Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove, with startled eye. 
Sees the falcon's shadow fly ? 

Hearest thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by tne cataract's roar ! 

Oj thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands, — Ijiie hath snares ! 

Care and age come unawares ! 

Like the swell of some sweet tune. 

Morning rises into noon. 

May glides onward into June. . 

Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered ;— 
Age, the bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows, 
To embalm that tent of snows. 



MAIDENHOOD. 



Beat alilv in thy hand; 



Beat ■ lily 

tiatoa of bl 



IB cannot withBtand 



Bear through sorrow, wrong, and 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lipi the smile of truth. 



Tbsre the brook and rircr meeL 

O. that dew, like balm, shall utekl 
lat'i woiitids that cannot heal. 
Even OB sleep onr eyes doth seal : 



Into many a Haaleu heart. 
Far a imDe of God thou strt. 
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BXCELSIOB.— THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 



EXCELSIOR. 

TnE shades of night were falliBg fast, 
As thiongh an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongae, 
Excelsior ! 

Li happy homes he saw the light 
Of honsehold fires gleam warm and bright; 
Above, the spectralglaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

'^ Try not the Pass I '^ the old man said ; 
** Dark lowers the tempest ovcrbea'l, 
The roaring torrent is deep an<l wide ! " 
And lond that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 



"O stay," the maiden said. '*and rest 
Thy weary head upon this oreast ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eve. 
But still he answered, with a sign, 
Ezoelidor ! 



*^ Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! ^* 
This was the peasant's last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 



At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half -buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That oanner with the strange device, 
Excelaior I 



There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautif lU, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 
Excelsior 1 



POEMS ON SLAVERY. 



[The following poemn, with one exception, trpre written at «?», fn the latter part of October, 1842. I had not 
then heard of Dr. ChanninK's denth. Sinco that event, the poem aildreHMKl to him is* no lonj^er appropriate. I 
have decided, however, to let it remain an it was written, in tetttimony of my admiiation for a great and good 
man.J 



TO WILLIAM R CHANNING. 

The pages of thy book I read. 

And as I closed each one, 
My heart, responding, ever siud, 

'' Servant of God I well done ! " 

Well done ! Thy words are great and bold ; 

At times the.y seem to me, 
Like Luther's, in the days of old. 

Half -battles for the free. 

Go on, until this land revokes 

The old and chartered Lie, 
The feudal curse, whose whips and yckes 

Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side 

Speaking in tones of might. 
Like the prophetic voice, that cried 

To John in Patmos, ** Write !" 

Write ! and tell out this bloody tale ; 

Record this dire eclipse. 
This Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 

This dread Apocalypse ! 



THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted huir 

Was buried in the sand. 
A^in, in the miHt and shadow of sleep, 

He saw hi^ 3£ative Land. 



tVide through the landscape of hia dreams 

The lordly Niger flowed ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode ; 
And beard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the moimtain-road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand : 
Thev clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 

Tney held him by the hand ! — 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids 

And fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger's liank ; 
His bridle-reins wore golden chains, 

And, with a mat t'.al clank. 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of st::cl 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag. 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From morn till night he followed their flighty 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caflre huts, 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar, 

Ana the hyena scream, 
And the river-horse, as he cri:shed the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 
And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 

Through the triumph of his dream. 



THE GOOD PART.— THE SLAVE IS THE DISMAL SWAMP. 



The forenbi, with their myrimd lADgnea, 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the Blut of the Dciert cried utoud. 

With a loioe M wil I an,l Irw, 
That he started in tiiH hIltj) niid amiled 

At their t«QipeetuouB glee. 



He did not feel the drive 



THE GOOD PART, 



Sue dwclla by Gtett K>niiwh*~i aid 

in valleys greea and cuol ; 
And all her hope and all her pride 



robes the hills al 

Though not of earth, eacirclea there 
All thiaga with arms of love. 

And thus she walks among her girU 
With praiK and mild reliukes ; 

Bubduimf e'en rude vilUge ohutlB 
By her angelic looks. 



And oft the ble<«d time foirtills 
When all men shall be free; 

And musical, as silvet-bclls. 
Their falling chains shall b.r 

And following her beloved LotJ. 

In decent poverty. 
She makes her life one sweet ree >: 

And dekl of charity. 



Tfieir out 
While she, 



beyond the Sonthem Sea 
■ ■» have sped. 



That clothe her with such grace -. 
Their bleuing ia the light of peace 
"niat shinea upon hec face. 



THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

In dark tens of the Digmal Swamp 

The hunted Negro Uy ; 
He saw the tire of the midoight oamp, 
And heard at times a horao's tramp 

And a bloodhound's distant bay. 

Wtiere will V-the-wiapa and glow-worms ibina 

In bulrush and in brake ; 
Where waving moaaes >hroud the pine. 
And the cedai grows, and the poisoaoos vine 

Is spotted like Ibe anake; 



rt wouW date. 



dpasa. 



Where hardly a 

Orahumanh_... _ 

On the quaking turf of the green mota^ 
He crouched in Che rank and tangled grass. 

Like a wild beast in hia lair. 

A poor old slave, infirm and lame; 

On hia fotcheail he liore the brand of aha-ne, 

And the rags, that hid his mangled f[an:c, 

Were the livery of disgrace. r 
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THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT.— THE QUADROON GIRL. 



All things above were bright and fair, 

All things 'vrr.o glad and free ; 
Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 
And rvild birds tilled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty ! 

On him alone was the doom of pain, 

From the mommg of his birth ; 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to tne earth ! 



THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 

Loud he sang the psalm of David I 
He, a Negro and ennlaved, 
Sang of Israors victory, 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. 

In that hour, when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear, 

Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

And the voice of his devotion 
Filled my soul with strange emotion; 
For its tones by turns were glad 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 

Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake's arm of mi^ht 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 

But, alas ! what holy angel 
Brings the Slave tiiis gliul evangel ? 
And what earthquake's arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night V 



THE WITNESSES. 

In Ocean's wide domains. 

Half buried in the sands, 
Lie skeletons in chains. 

With shackled feet and hands. 

Beyond the fall of dews, 

Deeper than plummet lies, 
Float ships, with all their crews, 

No more to sink nor rise. 

There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human ronis, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbH 
Are not the sport of storms. 

These are the bones of Slaves ; 

They gleam from the abyss ; 
They cry, from vawning waves, 

*' We nre the Witnesses ! " 

Within Earth's wide domains 
Are markets for men's lives ; 

Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 

Dead bodies, that the kite , 
In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murders, that with affright 
^ Scare echool-boys ff om their play ! 



All evil thoughts and deeds ; 

Anger, and lust, and pride ; 
The foulest, rankest weeds, 

That choke Life's groaning tide ! 

These are the woes of Slaves ; 

They glare from the abyss ; 
They cry, from unknown graves, 

**Weare the WitnesaesT" 



TH^ QUADROON GIRL. 

The Slaver in the broad lagoon 

Lay moored with idle sail; 
He waited for the rising moon. 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied. 

And all her listless crew 
Watched the gray alligator slide 

Into the still bayou. 

Odors of orange-flowers, and spice. 
Reached them from time to time. 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 

Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 
The Slaver's ttiumb was on the latch. 

He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, '* My ship at anchor rides 

In yonder broad lagoon ; 
I only wait the evening tides, 

And the rising of the moon." 

Before them, with her face upraised, 

In timid attitude, 
Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large, and full of light. 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 
No garment she wore save a kirtle bright, 

And her own long, raven hair 

And on her lips there played a smile 

As holy, meek, and faint. 
As lights in some cathedral aisle 

The features of a saint. 

" The soil is barren, — the farm is old ;" 

The thoiiffhtful planter said ; 
Then looked upon the Slaver's gold. 

And then upon the maid. 

His heart within him was at strife 

With such accuiYsed gains : 
For he knew whose passions gave her L' - 

Whose blood ran in her veins. 

But the voice of nature was too weak ; 

He took the glittering gold ! 
Then pale as death grew the maiden's cheek. 

Her hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand. 
To be his slave and paramour 

In a strange and distant land ! 
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THE WARNING. 

Bewabe ! The Israelite of old, who tore 
The Uon in his path« — when, poor and blind, 

He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 
Shorn of his noble stren^h and forced to grind 

In prison, and at last led torth to be 

A pander to Philistine revelry, — 

Upon the pillars of the temple laid 

His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 



A camel mockerv of his sightless woe ; 
The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall ! 

There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn oi his strength and bound in bonds of 
steely 

Who may, m some grim revel, raise his hand. 
And shake the pillars of this Common-weal, 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 



THE SPAI^ISH STUDEKT. 

DRAMATIS PERSONS 



Students o/Alcalii, 



Victorian ) 

Hypouto f 

Thk Count or Laba I OenUemen qf Madrid. 

Don Carlos f ■ 

The Archbishop op Toledo. 

A Cardinal. 

Bfxtban Cruzado. Count qfthe Gt/pxte>i. 



Babtolome Roman 

The Padre Cuba op GnADABRAMA. 

Pedro Crespo .... 

Pancho 

Francisco 

Chispa 

Baltasar 

Preciosa 

Angelica 

Martina 



A young QypHy. 

Alcalde, 
AlguacU. 
Lara's Servant. 
Victorian's Servant. 
Innkeeper. 
A Qypfry iiirl. 
A poor Oirl. 
The Padre Ctira'e Kiece. 



D0LOBE.S JPreaoad's Maid. 



Gypsies^ Mu»ic(an»^ <tc. 



ACT L 



Scene I. — The Count of Lara's chambers. 

Night. The Count in his dresHing-gowji^ 

smoking and converiting with Don Caklos. 

Lara, You were not at the play to-night, Don 
Carlos ; 
How happened it ? 

Don C. I had engagements elsewhere. 
Pray who was there ? 

Lara, Why, all the town and court. 
The house was crowded ; and the busy fans 
Among the gayly dressed and perfumed ladies 
Fluttered like butterflies amon^ the flowers. 
There was the Countess of Medina Celi ; 
The Groblin Lady with her Phantom Lover, 
Her Lindo Don Diego ; Dofta Sol, 
And Dofia Seraflna, and her cousins. 

Don O. What was the play ? 

Lara. It was a dull affair ; 

One of those comedies in which you see. 
As Lope says, the history of the world 
Brougnt down from Genesis to the Day of Judg- 
ment. 
There were three duels fought in the first act, 
Three gentlemen receiving deadly wounds, 
Laying their hands upon their hearts, and saying, 
^'O, I am dead ! " a lover in a closet, 
An old hidalgo, and a gay Don J nan, 
A Dofia Inez with a black mantilla, 
Followed at twilight by an unknown lover. 
Who looks intently where he knows she is not ! 

Don C. Of course, the Preciosa danced to- 
night? 

Lara. And never better. Every footstep fell 
As lightly as a sunbeam on the water. 
I think the girl extremely beautiful. 

Don C, Almost beyond the privilege of wo- 
man! 



I saw her in the Prado yesterday. 

Her step was royal, — queen-like, — and her face 

As beautiful as a saint^s in Paradise. 

Lara. May not a saint fall from her Paradise, 
And be no more a saint ? 

Don C. Why do you ask ? 

Lara. Because I have heard it said this angel 
fell, 
And though Fhe is a virgin outwardly 
Within she is a sinner ; like those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces the old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virgin Mary 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus ! 

Don C. You do her wrong; indeed, you do 
her wrong ! 
She is as virtuous as she is fair. 

Lara. How credulous you are ! Why look 
you, friend. 
There's not a virtuous woman in Madrid, 
In this whole city! And would you persuade 

me 
That a mere dancing-girl, who shows herself. 
Nightly, half-naked, on the sta^e, for money, 
And with voluptuous motions hres the blood 
Of inconsiderate youth, is to be held 
A model for her virtue V 

Don C. You forget 

She is a Gypsy girl 

Lara, And therefore won 

The easier. 

Don C. Nay, not to be won at all I 

The only virtue that a Gypsv prizes 
Is chastity. That is her only virtue. 
Dearer than life she holds it I remember 
A Gypsy woman, a vile, sh^imeless bawd. 
Whose craft #m to betray the young and fair ; 
And yet this woman was above all bribes. 
And when a noble lojrd, touched by her boauty, 
The wild and wizard beauty of her race, *^ 
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Offered her gold to be what she made others, 
bhe turned upon him, with a look of scorn. 
And amote him in the face I 

I^ara. And does that prove 

That Preciosa is above suspicion ? 

JJun C. Ifc proves a noblemau may be repulsed, 
When he thinks conquest easy. I lj<?lieve • 
That woman, in her deepest degradat on, 
Holds Bomcthinff tacred, somebniiig uu defiled, 
Some pledge ana keepsake of her hig.iei- nature, 
And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial light ! 

Lara. Yet Preciosa would have taken the 
gold. 

Don C, {riiing). I do not think so. 

Lara. I am sure of it. 

But why this haste ? Stay yet a little longer. 
And fight the battles of your Dulcinea. 

Don V. *T is late. I must begone, for iC I stay 
You will not be persuaded. 

Lara. Yes : persuade me. 

Don C. No one so deaf as he who will not 
hear! 

lAira. No one so blind as he who will not see ! 

Don C. And so good night. I wish you pleas- 
ant dreams, 
And greater faith in womiiL [ Exit. 

Lara. Greater faith ! 

I have the greatest fait'i ; for I believe 
Victorian is her lover. I bjlieve 
That I shall be to-morrow ; and thereafter 
Another, and another, and another. 
Chasing e:ich other through her zodiac. 
As Taurus chases Aries. 

{Enter Francisco with a casket.) 

Well, Francis30, 
What spsed with Presiosa y 

Fran. None, my lord. 

She sends your jewels back, and bids me tell 

you 
She is not to be purchased by your gold. 

Lara. Then I will try some other way to win 
her. 
Pray, dost thou know Victorian ? 

Fran. Yes, my lord ; 

I saw him at the jeweller's to-day. 

Lara. What was he doing there ? 

Fran. I saw him buy 

A golden rin^, that had a ruby in it. 

vxra. Was there another like it ? 

Fran. One so like it 

I could not choose between tlicra. 

Lara. It is well. 

To-morrow morning bring that ring to me. 
Do not forget. Now light me to my bed. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. — A street in Afa(!rid. Enter Chispa, 
followed by musiciatis^ with a bagpipe^ guitars^ 
and other Ifistrumcnts. 

Cht^ja. Abemnncio Satanas ! and a plagno on 
all lovers who ramble about at night, drinking the 
elements, instead of sleeping quietly in their beds. 
Every dead man to his cemetery, say I; and 
every frlvr to his monastery. Now, here's my 
master, Victorian, yesterday a cow-keeper, and 
to-day a gentleman : yesterday a student, and to- 
day a lover; and I must be up later than the 
nightingale, for as the abbot smgs so must the 
i^Acristan respond. God grant ho may soon be 
married, for then shall all this serenading cease. 
Ay, marry ! marry ! marry ! Mother, what does 
marry mean ? It means to spin, to bear children, 
and to weep, my daughter! And, of a truth, 
there is something more in matriftnony tV an t>.c 
wedding-ring. (7V> the mn^icianx.) And now, 
gentlemen, Fax vobiscum ! as the ass said to the 
cabbages. Pray, walk this way ; and don't hang 



down your heads. It is no disgrace to have an 
old father and a ragged shirt Now. look you, 
you are gentlemen wno lead the life oi crickets ; 
you enjoy hunger by da^ and noise by night. 
Vet, 1 beseech you, for this once be not loud, out 
pathetic ; for it is a serenade to a damsel in bed, 
and not to the Man in the Moon. Your object is 
not to arouse and terrify, but to soothe and bring 
lullii)g dreams. Therefore, each shall not play 
upon his instrument as if it were the only one in 
the universe, but gently, and with a certain mo- 
desty, according with the others. Pray, how 
may 1 call thy name, friend ? 

Firtft Jfua. Gerdnirao Gil, at your service. 

Ch spa. Every tub smells of the wme that is 
in it. Pray, Gerdnimo, is not Saturday an un- 
pleasant day with thee ? 

First Mus. Why so ? 

Chispa. Because I have heard it said that 
Saturday is an unpleasant day with those who 
have but one shirt. Moreover. I have seen thee 
at the tavern, and it thou canst run as fast as 
thou canst drink, I should like to hunt hares 
with thee. What instrument is that V 

Firnt AfiiH. An ArogoneFC bagpipe. 

' hUtpa. Pray, art tl.ou lelatd to the bagpiper 
of Bujalancc, who asked a maraxedi for playing, 
and ton for leaving off? 

First Mas. No, your honor. 

Chispa. I am glad of it. What other instru- 
ments have we y 

Second and Third Mtusi<-ians. We play tho 
bandurria. 

Ch'iKpa. A pleasing instrument. And thou ? 

Fourth Mm. The tife. 

Vhixpa. Hike it; it has a cbeerfnl. soul-stir- 
ring sound, that Foars up to my lady's window 
like the song of a swallow. And you others y 

Other Mas. We are the singcis, please yorr 
honor. 

C/i i*ipa. You are too many. Do yon think we 
arc going to sing mass in the cathedral of Cordo- 
va y Four men can make but little rse of one 
shoe, and I see not 1 ow you can all sing in one 
song. But follow me along the garden wall 
That is the way my master climbs to the lady's 
window. It is by the Vicar's skirts that the 
Devil climbs into the belfry. Come, follow me, 
and make no noise. lEjceunt. 



Scene III.— Preciosa's chamber, 
at the open window. 



She stands 



Prec. How slowly through the lilac-scented air 
Descends the tranquil moon ! Like thistle down 
The vapory clouds float in the peaceful sky ; 
And sweetly from yon hollow vaults of shade 
The nightingales breathe out their souls in song. 
And hark ! what songs of love, what 80ul-lik« 

sounds, 
Answer them from below I 

8ERKN.\nE. 

Btai-s cf the summer nifrht I 

Far in yon aznrc deeps, 
Hide, hide your gx)ldcn light I 

She Hlccps I 
My lady skfiw ! 

Sleeps ! 

Moon of the fiummer nipht ! 

Fur down yon western steeps, 
Sink, snk in Kilver light I 

She sIcHjps ! 
My lady ^leeij* ! 

Sleeps 1 

Wind of the summer niRht ! 

Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
Fold, fold ttiy pinions light I 

She sleepR ! 
My lft<ly Meeps ! 

SleepB ! 
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Dretimfi of the summer tiiffht ! 

Tell her, her lover kcei>8 
Wato'i ! while In slumbers light 

She sleeps ! 
My lady bleeps ! 

Sl.-eps ! 

{Enter Victok:an by the balcony.) 

Vict. Poor little dove ! Thon tremblest like 
a leaf! 

Prec, I am so frightened ! ^T is for thee I 
tremble ! 
I hate to have thee climb that wall by night ! 
Did no one see thee ? 

Vut. None, my love, but thou. 

Prec. 'T is very dangerous ; and when thou 
art gone 
I chide myself for letting thee come here 
Tuns stealthily by night. Wnere hast thou been ? 
Since yesterday I hav'e no news from the 3. 

Vict. Since yesterday I have been m Alcald. 
Erelong the time will coma, swaet Precioaa, 
When that dull distance shall no more divide 

lb; 
And I no more shall scale thy wall by night 
To steal a kiss from thee, as I do now. 

Prev. An honest thief, to steal but what thou 
givest. 

Vict, And we shall sit together unmolested. 
And words of true love pass from tongue to 

tongue, 
As singhi^ birds from one bough to another. 

Prrc. That were a life to make time envious ! 
I knew that thou wouldt»t come to me to-night. 
I saw thea at the play. 

Vivt. Sw?et child of air ! 

Never did I behold thee so attired 
And j^armented in beauty as to-night ! 
Wiiut hast thou done to make thee look so fair ? 

Prec. Am I not always fair ? 

Vk't. Ay, and so fair 

That I am jealous of all eves that see thei. 
And wish that they were bliad. 

Prec. I head thom not ; 

When thon art present, I see none but thee ! 

Vict. There's nothing fair nor beautiful, but 
takes 
Something from thee, that makes it beautiful. 

Prec. And yet thou leave^t me for tho^ dusty 
books. 

Vict. Thon comest between nle and those 
books too often I 
I see thy face in everything I see ! 
The paintings in the chapel wear thy looks, 
The canticles are change.l to sarabands, 
And with the learned docbors of the schools 
I see thee dance cachuchas. 

Prec. In good sooth, 

I dance with learned doctors of the schools 
To-morrow morning. 

Vict. And with whom, I pray ? 

Prec. A grave and reverend Cardinal, and his 
Grace 
The Archbishop of Toledo. 

Vict. What mad jest 

Is this ? 

Prec. It is no jest ; Indeed it is not. 

Vict. Prithee, explain thvsell 

Prec. Why, simply thus. 

Thou knowest the Pope has sent here into Spain 
To put a stop to dances on the stage. 

Vict. I have heard it whispered. 

Prec. Now the Cardinal, 

Who for this purpose cornea, would fain behold 
With his own eyes these dances ; and the Arch- 
bishop 
Has sent for me — 

Vict. That thou mayst dance before them ! 
Now viva la cachucha ! It will breathe 
The fire of youth into these gray old men ! 
TT wil. be thy proudest conquest ! 



Prec. Saving one. 

And yet I fear these dances will be stopped, 
And Prcciosa be once more a beggar. 

Vict. The sweetest beggar that e*er asked for 
alms ; 
With such beseeching eyes, that when I saw thee 
I gave my heart away ! 

Prec. Dost thou remember 

When first we met V 

Vict. It was at Cdrdova, 

In the cathedral garden. Thou wast sitting 
Under the orange trees, beside a fountain. 
Prec. 'T was Easter-Sunday. The full-blos- 
somed trees 
Filled all the air with fragruice and with joy. 
The priests were singing, and the oi^an sounded, 
And then anon the great cathedral belL 
it was the elevation of the Host. 
We both of us fell down upon our knees. 
Under the orange boughs, and prayed together. 
1 never had been happy till that moment. 
Vict. Thou blessed angel ! 
Prec. And when thou wast gone 

I felt an ach!ng here. I did not speak 
To anv one that day. But from that day 
Bartolome grew hateful unto me. 

Vict. Remember him no mora Let not his 
shadow 
Come between thee and me. Sweet Preciosa ! 
I loved thee even then, though 1 was silent ! 
Prec. I thought I ne>r should sea thy face 
again. 
Thy farewell had a sound of sorrow in it 

Vict. That was the first sound in the song of 
love ! 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound. 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate. We hear 
The voice prophetic, and are not alone. 
Prec. That is my faith. Dost thou believe 

these warnings ? 
Vict. So far as this. Our feelings and our 
thoughts 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the Present. 
As drops of rain fall into some dark well. 
And from below comes a scarce audible sound, 
So fall our thoughts into the dark Hereafter, 
And their mysterious echo reaches us. 
Prec. I have felt it so, but found no words to 
say it ! 
I cannot reason ; I can only feel ! 
But thou hast language for all thoughts and feel- 
ings. 
Thou art a scholar ; and sometimes I think 
We cannot walk together in this world ! 
The distance that divides ns is too great ! 
Henceforth thy pathway lies among the stars ;* 
I must not hold thee back. 

Vict. Thon little sceptic 1 

Dost thou still doubt ? What I most prize in 

woman 
Is her affections, not her intellect ! 
The intellect is finite ; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 
Compare me with the great men of the earth ; 
What am I ? Why, a pygmy among giants ! 
But if thou lovest, — mark me ! I say iovest, 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ! 
The world of the affections is thy world. 
Not that of man^s ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart. 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire' 
Is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nature. 
But burns as brightly in a Gypsy camp 
As in a palace halL Art thou convinced ? 
Prec. Yes, that I love thee, as the good love 
heaven ; 
But not that I am worthy of that heaven. 
How shall I more deserve it t 
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{lie descends by the balcony.) 



Vict. Loving more. | 

Pr'cc. I cannot love thee more : my heart is 
foU. 

Vict. Then let it overflow, and I will drink it, 
As in the summer-time the thirsty sands' 
Drink the swift waters of the Manzanares, 
And still do thirst for more. 

A \Vatchman (in the street). Ave Maria 
Purissima ! 'T is midnight and serene ! 

Vicl. Hear*Bt thoa that cry ? 

Prec. It is a hateful soimd. 

To 8car3 thee from me ! 

Vict. As the hunter's horn 

Doth scare the timid stag, or bark of hounds 
The moor-fowl from his mate. 

I'rec. Pray, do not go ! 

Vict. I must away to Alcala to-night. 
Think of me when I am away. 

Prec. Pear not ! 

I have no thoughts that do not think of thee. 

Vict, ((giving her a rinq). And to remind thee 
of my love, take this ; 
A serpent, emblem of Eternity ; 
A ruby, — say, a drop of my heart's 'blood. 

Prec. It is an ancient saying, that the ruby 
Brings gladness to the wearer, and preserves 
The heart pure, and, if laid beneath the pillow, 
Drives away evil dreams. But then, alas ! 
It was a serpent tempted Eve to sin. 

Vict. What convent of barefooted Carmelites 
Taught thee so much theology ? 

Prec. {laying her hand upon his mnuth). 

Hush ! hush ! 
Good night ! and may all holy angels guard thee ! 

Vict. Good night I good night ! Thou art my 
guardian an^el ! 
I have no other samt than tiiou to pray to ! 



Art 



Prec. Take care, and do not hurt thee. 

thou safe ? j 

Vict, {from the garden). Safe as my love for 
thee ! But art thou safe ? 
Others can climb a balcony by moonlight 
As well as I. Pray shut thy window close ; 
I am jealous of tlie perfumed air of night 
That from this garden climbs to kiss thy lips. 
Prec. {throwifig down her handkerchief ). Thou 
silly child! Take this to blind thine eyes. 
It is my benison ! 

Vict. And brings to me 

Sweet fragrance from thy lips, as the soft wind 
Wafts to the out-bound mariner the breath 
Of the beloved land he leaves behind. 
Prec. Make not thy voyage long. 
Vict, To-morrow night 

Shall see me safe returned. Thou art the star 
To guide me to an anchorage. Good night ! 
My beauteous star ! My star of love, good night ! 
Prec. Good night ! 

Watchnian {at a distanced. Ave Maria Puris- 
slma! 

Scene IV. — An inn on the road toAlcald. Bal- 
TASAit asleep on a bench. Enter Chispa. 

Chispa. And here we are, half-way to AlcaliC, 
between cocks and midnight. Bodv o' me ! what 
an inn this is ! The lights out, and the landlord 
asleep. Hold ! ancient Baltasar ! 

Dal. {waking). Here I am. 

ChU(f)a. Yes, there you are. like a one-eyed 
Alcalde in a town without inhaoitants. Bring a 
light, and let me have supper. 

Bal. Where is your master ? 

Chispa. Do not trouble yourself about him. 
Wo have stopped a moment to breathe our horses ; 
and, if he chooses to walk up and down in the 
open air, looking into the sky as one who hears it 
rain, that does not satisfy my hunger, you know. 



But be quick, for I am in a hurry, and every man 
stretches his legs according to the length of his 
coverlet. What have we here ? 

Bal. (setting a light on the table). Stewed 
rabbit. 

Chisva {eating). Conscience of Portalegre I 
Stewea kitten, you mean ! 

jBal. And a pitcher of Pedro Ximenes, with a 
roasted pear in it. 

Chis a {drinking). Ancient Baltasar, amigo! 
Yon know how to cry w.ne and sell vinegar. I 
tell yon this is nothing but Vino Tinto of La 
Mancha, with a tang of the swine-skin. 

Bal. I swear to you by Saint Simon and Judas, 
it is all as I say. 

Chispa. And 1 swear to you by Saint Peter 
and Samt Paul, that it is no such tuing. More- 
over, your supper is like the hidalgo's dinner, 
very little meat and a great deal of tablecloth. 

Bal. Ha! ha! ha! 

Chispa. And more noise than nnts. 

BaL Ha ! ha ! ha ! You must have your joke, 
Master Chispa. But shall I not ask Don Victo- 
rian in, to take a draught of the Pedro Ximenes ? 

Chispa. No ; you might as well say, "Don't- 
you-want-some ?" to a dead man. 

Bal. Why does he go so often to Madrid ? 

Chixpa. For the same reason that he eats no 
supper. He is in love. Were you ever in love, 
Baltasar ? 

Bal. I was never out of it, good Chispa. It 
has been the torment of my life. 

Chispa. What ! are you on fire, too, old hay- 
stack V Why, we shall never be able to pnt yon 
out. 

Vict, (without). Chispa! 

Chispa. Go to bed, Pero Grullo, for the cocks 
are crowing. 

Vict. Ea ! Chispa ! Chispa ! 

Chispa. Ea! Sefior. Come with me, ancient 
Ba]ta.sar, and bring water for the horses. I wi I 
pay for the supper to-morrow. [Exeunt. 



Scene V. — ^Victorian's chambers at Alcald. 
Hypolito asleep m an arm-chair. He awakes 
slowly. 

Hyp. I must have been asleep! ay, sound 
asleep ! 
And it was all a dream. O sleep, sweet sleep ! 
Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair, 
Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
Out of Oblivion's well, a healing draught! 
The candles have burned low ; it must be late. 
Where can Victorian beV Like Fray Carillo, 
The only place in which one cannot find him 
Is his own cell. Here's his guitar, that seldon: 
Feels the caresses of its master's hand. 
Open thv silent lips, sweet instrument! 
And make dull midnight merry with a song. 

(He plays and sings. ) 

Padre Francisco! 
Padre Francisco! 
What do you want of Padre Francisco? 
Here is a pretty young maiden 
Who wants to confess her sins! 
Open the door and lot her come in, 
I will shrive her from every sin. 

(Enter Victorian.) 

Vict. Padre Hypolito ! Padre Hj'polito! 

Hj^p, What do you want of Padre Hypolito? 

Vict. Come, shrive me straight; for, if love 
be a sin, 
I am the greatest sinner that doth live. 
I will confess the sweetest of all crimes, 
A maiden wooed and won. 

Hyp. The same old tale 
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Of the old woman in the chimney-comer, 

WhOf while the pot boils, says, ''Come here, my 

child ; 
I'll tell, thee a story of my wedding-dav." 

Vk't. Nay, listen, for my heart is loll ; so full 
That I must speak. 

Hf/p* Alas ! that heart of thine 

Is like a scene in the old play ; the curtain 
Rises to solemn music, and lo ! enter 
The eleven thousand virgins of Cologne ! 

Vict. Nay, like the SibyPs volumes^ thou 
shouldst say ; 
Those that remained, after ih-i six were burned. 
Being held more precious than the nine together. 
But listen to my tale. Dost thou rememTOr 
The Gypsy girl we saw at Cordova 
Dance tne Romalis in the market place ? 

Iff/p, Thou meanest Preciusa. 

Vict. Ay, the same. 

Thon knowest how her image hannted me 
Long after we returned to Alcala. 
She s in Madrid. 

Hyp. 1 know it. 

Vict. And I *m in love. 

Mf/p, And therefore in Madrid when thou 
shouldst be 
In Alcala * 

Vict. O pardon me, my friend, 

If I so long have kept this secret from thee ; 
But silence is the charm that guards such treasures, 
And, if a word be spoken ere the time, 

not meant for us. 
thou art in love, 
ceeps tne cold out better than a cloak. 
It serves for food and raiment. Give a Spaniard 
His mass, his oUa, and his Dona Luisa — 
Thou knowest the proverb. But pray tell me, 

lover. 
How speeds thy wooing ? Is the maiden coy ? 
Write her a song, beginning with an Ave; 
Sing as the monk sang to the Virgin Mary, 

Ave ! cvjwt calcem dare 
Net', ceutennt commendare 
Scirei Seraph atuelio ! 

Vict. Pray, do not jest ! This is no time for it ! 
I am in earnest ! 

Hyp. Seriously enamored ? 

What, ho ! The Primus of great Alcala 
Enamored of a Gypsy ? Tell me frankly, 
How meanest thou ? 

Vict. I mean it honestly. 

Hjfp. Surely thou wilt not marry her ! 

Vict. Why not? 

Hyp. She was betrothed to one Bartolome, 
If I remember rightly, a young Gypsy 
Who danced with her at Cordova. 

Vict. They quarrelled, 

And 80 the matter ended. 

Hyp. But in truth 

Thou wilt not marry her. 

Vict. In truth I will. 

The angels sang in heaven when she was bom ! 
She is a precious jewel I have found 
Among the filth and rubbish of the world. 
I '11 stoop for it ; but when I wear it here, 
Set on my forehead like the morning star. 
The world may wonder, but it will not laugh. 

Hyp. If thou wear^st nothing else upon thy 
forehead, 
*T wiU be indeed a wonder. 

Vict. Out upon thee 

With thy unseasonable jests ! Pray tell me, 
Ib there no virtue in the world ? 

Hyj}. Not much. 

What, think'st thou, is she doing at this moment ; 
Now, while we speak of her ? 

Vict. She lies asleep. 

And from her parted lips her gentle breath 
Comes like the fragrance from the lips of flowers, 

4 



Her tender limbs are still, and on her breast 
The cross she prated to, ere she fell asleep. 
Rises an4 fails with the soft tide of dreams, 
Like a Ught baige safe moored. 

Hyp. Which means, in prose. 

She 's sleeping with her mouth a little open ! 

Vict. O, would I had the old magician's glass 
To see her as she lies in childlike sleep ! 

Hyp. And wouldst thou venture ? 

Vwt. Ay, indeed I would ! 

Hyp. Thou art courageous. Hast thou e'er 
reflected 
How much lies hidden in that one word, noxo f 

Vici. Yes ; all the awful mystery of Life ! 
I oft have thought, my dear Hypohto, 
That could we, by some spell of magic, change 
The world and its inhabitants to stone, 
In the same attitudes they now are in, 
What fearful glances downward might we cast 
Into the hollow chasms of human life ! 
What groups should we behold about the death- 
bed. 
Putting to. shame the group of Niobe ! 
What joyful welcomes, and what sad farewells ! 
What stony tears in those congealed eyes ! 
What visible joy or anguish in those cheeks ! 
What bridal pomps, and w.iat funereal shows ! 
What foes, like giaaiators, tierje and struggling ! 
What lovers with their marble lipt* together ! 

Hyj). Ay, there it is ! and, if I were in love, 
That is the very point I most should dread. 
This maffic glass, these magic spells of thine, 
Might tell a tale were better left untold. 
For instance, they might show us thy fair cousin, 
The Lady Yiolante. bathed in tears 
Of love and anger^ like the maid of Colchis, 
Whom thou, anotner faithless Argonaut, 
Having won that golden fleece, a woman's love, 
Desertest for this Glaucb. 

Vict. Hold thy peace ! 

She cares not for me. She may wed another, 
Or go into a convent, and, thus dying. 
Marry Achilles in the Elysian Fields. 

Hyj). {.rising). And so. good night ! 
Good morning, I snould say. 

( Clock strikes three. ) 

Hark ! how the loud and ponderous mace of Time 

Knocks at the golden portals of the day ! 

And so, once more, good night ! We '11 speak 

more largely 
Of Preciosa when we meet again. 
Get thee to bed, and the mi^cian, Sleep, 
Shall show her to thee, in his magic glass, 
In all her loveliness. Good night ! 

IJCxit. 
Vict. Good night. 

But not to bed ; for I must read awhile. 

{ThrotDS himself into the arm-cliair which Htpo- 
1.ITO has left, atid lays a large book oj^en upon 
his knees.) 

Must read, or sit in revery and watch 
The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind ! 
Visions of Fame ! that once did visit me. 
Making night glorious with your smile, where 

are ye? 
O, who shall give me, now that ye are gone, 
Juices of those immortal plants that bloom 
Upon Oljrmpus, making us immortal ? 
Or teach me where that wondrous mandrake grows 
Whose magic root, torn from the earth witli 

jrroans. 
At midnight hour, can scare the fiends away. 
And make the mind prolific in its fancies ? 
I have the wish, but want the will, to act ! 
Souls of great men departed ! Ye whose words 
Have come to light from the swift river of Time, 
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Like Roman swordB foand in the Tagua' bed, 
Where is the strength to wield the arms ye bore ? 
From the barred visor of Antiquity 
Reflected shines the eternal light of Truth, 
As from a mirror ! All the means of action — 
The shapeless masses, the materials— 
Lie everywhere about us. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into transparent crystal, bright and clear. 
That fire is genius ! The rude peasant sits 
At evening m his smoky cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall 
The son of genius comes, foot-sore with travel. 
And begs a shelter from the inclement night. 
He takes the charcoal from the peasant's hand, 
And, by the magic of his touch at once 
Transfigured, idf its hidden virtues shine. 
And, in the e^es of the astonished clown, 
It gleams a diamond ! Even thus transformed, 
Kude popular traditions and old tales 
Shine as immortal poems, at the touch 
Of some poor, houseless, homeless, wandering 

bard. 
Who had but a night^s lodging for his pains. 
But there are brighter dreams than those of Fame, 
Which arc the dreams of Love ! Out of the 

heart 
Rises the bright ideal of these dreams, 
As from some woodland fount a spirit rises 
And sinks again into its silent deeps. 
Ere the enamored knight can touch her robe ! 
*T is this ideal that the soul of man. 
Like the enamored knight beside the fountain. 
Waits for upon the margin of Lifers stream ; 
Waits to benold her rise from the dark waters. 
Clad in a mortal shape ! Alas ! how many 
Must wait in vain ! The stream flows evermore, 
But from its silent deeps no spirit rises ! 
Yet I, bom under a propitious star. 
Have found the bright ideal of my dredms. 
Yes ! she is ever with me. I can feel. 
Here, as I sit at midnight and alone, 
Her gentle breathing ! on my breast can feel 
The pressure of her head ! Uod's benison 
Best ever on it ! Close those beauteous eyes, 
Sweet Sleep ! and all the flowers that bloom at 

night 
With bauny lips breathe in her ears my name ! 

( Gradually sinks asleep. ) 



ACT IL 

Scene I.— Preciosa's chamber. Morning. Pre- 
ciosA and Angelica. 

Free. Why will you go so soon? Stay yet 
awhile. 
The poor too often turn away unheard 
From hearts that shut against them with a sound 
That will be heard in heaven. Pray, tell me 

more 
Of your adversities. Keep nothing from me. 
What is your landlord's name ? 

A ng. The Count of Lara. 

Free. The Count of Lara? O, beware that 
man ! 
MiHtrust his pity, — hold no parley with him ! 
And rather die an outcast in the streets 
Than touch his gold. 
Ang, You know him, then ! 

Free. • As much 

As any woman may, and yet be pure. 
As you would keep your name without a blemish, 
Beware of him ! 

Ang. Alas ! what can I do ? 

I cannot choose my friends. Each word of kind- 
ness, 
Come whence it may, is welcome to the poor. 



Free. Make me your friend. A girl so young 
and fair • 
Should have no friends but those of her own sex. 
What is your name ? 

A^uf, Angelica. 

Free. That name 

Was given yon, that you might be an angel 
To her who bore you ! When your infant smile 
Made her home Paradise, you were her angeL 

0, be an angel still ! She needs that smile. 
So long as you are innocent, fear nothing. 
No one can harm yon ! I am a poor gin, 
Whom chance has taken from the public streets. 
I have no other shield than mine own virtue. 
That is the charm which has protected me ! 
Amid a thousand perils, I have worn it 

Here on my heart ! It is my guardian angel 
Ang. {ri8i7ig). I thank you for this counsel, 

dearest lady. 
Free. Thank me by following it. 
Ang. Indeed I will. 

F7'€c. Pray, do not go. I have much more to 

say. 
Ang. My mother is alone. I dare not leave 

her. 
Free. Some other time, then, wljen we meet 

again. 
Y'ou must not go awa}' with words alone. 

( Oives her a purse. ) 

Take tiiis. Would it were more. 

Ang. I thank you, lady. 

Free. No thanks. To-morrow come to me 
again. 
I dance to-night, — perhaps for the last time. 
But what I gain, I promise shall be yours, 
If that can save you from the Count of Lara. 

Afig. O, my dear lady ! how shall I be grateful 
For so much kindness t 

Free. I deserve no thanks, 

Thank Heaven, not me. 

Ang. Both Heaven and you. 

Free, Farewell 

Remember that yon come again to-morrow. 

A ng. I will. And may the Blessed Vii^gin 
ffuaidyou. 
And all good angels. [Exit. 

Free. May they guard thee too. 

And all the poor ; for they have need of angels. 
Now bring me, dear Dolores, my basquina. 
My richest maja dress, — my dancing dress. 
And my most precious jewels ! Make me look 
Fairer than night e'er saw me ! Pve a prize 
To win this day, worthy of Preciosa ! 

{Enter Beltran Cruzado.) 

Cniz. Ave Maria ! 

Fi'ec. O God ! my evil genius ! 

What seekest thou here to-day ? 

Cniz. Thyself,— my child. 

Free. What is thy will with me V 

Cruz. Gold ! gold ! 

Free. I gave thee yesterday ; I have no more. 

Cruz. The gold of the Busn^, — give me his 
g:old ! 

Free. I gave the last in charity to-day. 

Cruz. That is a foolish lie. 

Free. It is the truth. 

Cr\iz. Curses upon thee ! Thou art not my 
child! 
Hast thou given gold away, and not to me ? 
Not to thy father ? To whom, then V 

Free. To one 

Who needs it more. 

dniz. No one can need it more. 

Free. Thou art not poor. 

Cniz. What, I, who lurk about 

In dismal suburbs and unwholesome lanes ; 

1, who am housed worse than the galley slave ; 
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L who am fed worse than the kennelled hound ; 
I, who am clothed in rags, — ^Beltran Cruzado, — 
Not poor ! 

Prec. Thou hast a stoat heart and strong 
hands. 
Thou canst supply thy wants; what wouldst 
thou more ? 

Cruz, The gold of the Busn^ ! give me his 
gold! 

Prec. Beltran Cruzado ! hear me once for all. 
I speak the truth. So long as I had gold, 
I gave it to thee freely, at all times. 
Never denied thee ; never had a wish 
But to fulfil thine own. Now go in peace I 
Be merciful, be patient, and exilong 
Thou shalt have more. 

Cruz. And if I have it not. 

Thou shalt no longer dwell here in rich chambers, 
Wear silken dresses, feed on dainty food, 
And live in idleness ; but go with me, 
Dance the Romalis in the public streets. 
And wander wild again o'er field and fell ; 
For here we stay not long. 

Prec. What ! march again ? 

Ci'uz. Av, with all speed. I hate the crowded 
town ! 
I cannot breathe shut up within its gates ! 
Air, — I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 
The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 
The feeling of the turf beneath my feet. 
And no walls but the far-ofi' mountain-tops. 
Then I am free and strong,— once more myself, 
Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cales ! 

Prec. Grod speed thee on thy march ! — I can- 
not go. 

Cruz. Remember who I am, and who thou art ! 
Be silent and obey ! Yet one thing more. 
Bartolome Romdn — 

Prec, {with ernotion). O, I beseech thee 
If my obedience and blameless life. 
If mv humility and meek submiBsion 
In all things hitherto, can move in thee 
One feeling of compassion ; if thou art 
Lideed my father, and canst trace in me 
One look of her who bore me, or one tone 
That doth remind thee of her, let it plead 
In my behalf, who am a feeble girl, 
Too feeble to resist, and do not force me 
To wed that man ! I am afraid of him ! 
I do not love him ! On my knees I beg thee 
To use no violence, nor do in haste 
What cannot be undone ! 

Cnu. O child, child, child ! 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 
Betrays her ncsb, by striving to conceal it 
I will not leave thee here in the great city 
To be a grandee* s mistress. Make thee ready 
To go with us ; and until then remember 
A watchful eye is on thee. [Exit. 

Prec. Woe is me ! 

I have a strange mis^ving in my heart ! 
But that one deed or charity I '11 do, 
Befall what may ; they cannot take that from me. 



Scene 11—^4. room in the Archbishop's Palace. 
The AiiCHBisnop and a Caiidinal seated. 

Arch. Knowing how near it touched the pub- 
lic morals. 
And that our age is grown corrupt and rotten 
By such exsesses, we have sent to Rome, 
Beseeching that his Holiness would aid 
In ciuring the gross surfeit of the time. 
By seasonable stop put here in Spain 
To bull-fights and lewd dances on the stage. 
All this you know. 

Card, Know and approve. 

Arch. And further. 

That, by a mandate from his Holiness, 
The first have been suppressed. 



Card, I trust forever. 

It was a cruel sport. 

Arch. A barbarous pastime. 

Disgraceful to the land that calls itself 
Most Catholic and Christian. 

Card. Yet the people 

Murmur at this ; and, if the public dances 
Should be condemned upon too slight occasion. 
Worse ills might follow than the ills we cure. 
As Panem et Cir censes was the cry 
Among the Roman populace of old, 
So Pan y Toros is the cry in Spain. 
Hence I would act advisedly herein ; 
And therefore have induced your Grace to see 
These national dances, ere we interdict them. 

(Enter a Servant.) 

Serv, The dancing-girl, and with her the musi- 
cians 
Your Grace was pleased to order, wait without. 
Arch, Bid them come in. Now shall your eyes 
behold 
In what angelic, yet voluptuous shape 
The Devil came to tempt Saint Anthony. 

{Enter Preciosa, with a mantle thrown over her 
Jiead. She advances slowly^ in modeU^ half- 
timid attitude.) 

Card, {aside). O, what a fair and ministering 
angel 
Was lost to heaven when this sweet woman fell ! 

Prec. {kneeling before the Archbisiiop). I 
have obeyed the order of your Grace. 
If I intrude upon your better hours, 
I profTer this excuse, and here beseech 
Your holy benediction. 

Arch. May Grod bless thee. 

And lead thee to a better life. Arise. 

Card, {aside). Her acts are modest, and her 
words discreet ! 
I did not look for this I Come hither, child. 
Is thy name Preciosa ? 

Prec. Thus I am called. 

Caf'd. That is a Gypsy name. Who is thy fa- 
ther? 

Prec. Beltran Cruzado, Count of the Cal^s. 

Arch. I have a dim remembrance of that man ; 
He was a bold and recklras character, 
A sun-burnt Ishmael ! 

Card. Dost thou remember 

Thy eatlier days ? 

Prec. Yes ; by the Darro's side 

My childhood passed. I can remember still 
The river, and the mountains capped with snow ; 
The villages, where, yet a little child, 
I told the traveller's iCortune in ths street ; 
The smuggler's horse, the brigand and the shep- 
herd; 
The march across the moor ; the halt at noon ; 
The red fire of the evening camp, that lighted 
The forest where we slept : and, further back, 
As in a dream or in some former life. 
Gardens and palace walls. 

Arch. 'T is the Alhambra, 

Under whose towers the Gypsy camp was pitched. 
But the time wears ; and we would see thee dance. 

Prec. Your Grace shall be obeyed. 

{She lays aside her mantilla. The music of ths 
cachucha is played^ and the dance begins. The 
Archbishop and the Cardinal look on with 
gravity and an occasional frown; then make 
signs to each other ; nnd^ as the danc cotttin- 
ues^ became more and more pleased and excited ; 
and at length rise from their seatSj throw their 
caps in the air, and applaud vehemently as the 
scene closes.') 

Scene STL.— The Pr ado. A long avenue of trees 
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leading to the gate of Atocha, On the right the 
dome and npires of a convent. A fountain. 
Evening, DoM Carlos and Hypolito meeting. 

Don C. Hold ! good evening, Don Hypolito. 

Hyp. And a good evening to my friend, Don 
Carlos. 
Some lacky star has led my steps this way. 
I was in search of you. 

Don C. Command me always. 

Hyp. Do you remembei^^in Quevedo's Dreams, 
The miser, who, upon the Day of Judgment, 
Asks if his money-bags would rise ? 

Don C I do , 

Bot what of that ? 

Jfyp. I am that wretched man. 

Don C. You mean to tell me yours have risen 
empty V 

Hyp. And amen ! said my Cid the Campeador. 

Don V. Pray, how much need you t 

Uyp. ' Some hali-dozen ounces, 

Which, with duo interest — 

Don (). [giving hi8 purne). What, am I a Jew 
To put my moneys out at usury ? 
Here is my purse. 

ffyp. Thank you. A pretty purse. 
Made by the hand of some uir Maanlefta ; 
Perhaps a keepsake. 

Don C. No, 't is at your service. 

Hyp. Thank you again. Lie there, good Chry- 
sostom. 
And with thy golden mouth remind me often, 
J am the debtor of my friend. 

Don C. But tell me, 

Come you to-day from AlcaliC ? 

Hyp. This moment. 

Don C. And pray, how fares the brave Victor- 
ian? 

Hyp. Indifferent well : that is to sav, not well. 
A damsel has ensnared him with the glances 
Of her dark, roving eyep, as herdsmen catch 
A steer of Andalusia with a lazo. 
He is in love. 

Do 71 C. And is it faring ill 

To be in love ? 

Hyp. In hiB case very ill. 

Don C. Why so ? 

Hyp. For many reasons. First and foremost. 
Because he is in love with an ideal ; 
A creature of his own imagination ; 
A child of air ; an echo of his heart ; 
And, like a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts ! 

Donfl A common thinp with poets. But who is 
This floating lily ? For, m line, some woman, 
Some living woman, — not a mere ideal, — 
Must wear the outward semblance of his thought. 
Who is it y Tell me. 

Hyp. Well, it is a woman ! 

But, look you, from the coffer of his heart 
He brings forth precious jewels to adorn her, 
As pious priests adorn some favorite samt 
With gems and gold, until at length she gleams 
One blaze of glory. Without thcBc, you know, 
And the priest's benediction, 't is a doll. 

Don C. Well, well ! who is this doll ? 

Hyp. Why, who do you think ? 

Don C. His cousin Violantc. 

Hyp. Guess again. 

To ease his laboring heart, in the last storm 
He threw her overboard, with all her ingots. 

Don C. I cannot guess ; so tell me who it is. 

Hyp. Not I. 

Don a Why not ? 

Hyp. (mysteriously). Why? Because Mari 
Franca 
Was married four leagues out of Salamanca ! 

Don 0. Jesting aside, who is it ? • 

Hyp. Preciosa. 

Don V. Impossible! TheCount of Lara tells me 
She is not virtuous. 



Hyp. Did I say she was ? 

The Roman Emperor Claudius had a wife 
Whose name was Messalina, as I think ; 
; Valeria Messalina was her name. 
I But hist ! I see him yonder through the trees, 
Walking as in a dream. 

Don <!. He comes this way. 

Hyp. It has been truly said by N)me wise man. 
That money, grief, and love cannot be hidden. 

{Enter Victorian in front.) 

Vict. Where'er thy step has passed is holy 
ground 1 
These groves are sacred ! I behold thee walking 
Under these shadowy trees, where we have 

walked 
At evening, and I feel thy presence now ; 
Feel that the place has taken a charm from thee, 
And is forever hallowed. 

Hyp. Mark him well I 

See now he strides away with lordly air. 
Like that odd guest of stone, that grim Com- 
mander 
Who comes to sup with Juan in the play. 

Don C. What ho ! Victorian ! 

Jfyp. Wilt thou sup with us ? 

Vict. HoU ! Amigos ! Faith, I did not see 
you. 
How fares Don Carlos ? 

Don C. At your service ever. 

Vict. How is that young and green-eyed Gadi- 
tana 
That you both wot of ? 

Don V. Ay, soft, emerald eyes ! 

She has gone back to Cadiz. 

Hyp. Ay de mi ! 

Vict. You are much to blame for letting her 
go back. 
A pretty girl ; and in her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green we sometimes see 
In evening skies. 

Hyp. But, speaking of green eyes, 

Are thine green ? 

Vict. Not a whit Why so ? 

Hyp. I think 

The slightest shade of green would be becoming. 
For thou art jealoua 

Vict. No, I am not jealous. 

//>/;>. Thou shouldst be, 

Vivt. WTiy ? 

Hyp. Because thon art in love. 

And they who are in love arc always jealous. 
Therefore thou shouldst be. 

Vict. Marry, is that all ? 

Farewell ; I am in haste. Farewell, Don Car- 
los. 

Thou sayest I should be jealous ? 

Hyp. Ay, in truth 

I fear there is reason. Be upon thy guard. 
I hear it whispered that the Count of Lara 
Lavs siege to the same citadel 

VicL Indeed ! 

Then he will have his labor for his pains. 

Hyj}. He does not think so, and Don Carlos 
tells me 
He boasts of his succ3ss. 

Viri How 's this, Don Carlos ? 

Don C. Some hints of it I heard from his own 
lips. 
He spoke but lightly of the lady^s virtue. 
As a gay man might speak. 

Vict. Death and damnation ! 

I'll cut his lying tongue out of his mouth. 
And throw it to mv dog ! But no, no, no ! 
This cannot be. Yon jest, indeed you jest. 
Trifle with me no more. For otherwise 
We are no longer friends. And so, farewell ! 

[ExU. 

Hyp. Now what a coil is here ! The Aveng- 
ing Child 
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Hunting the traitor Quadros to his death, 
And the great Moor Calaynos, when he rode 
To Paris for the ears of Oliver, 
Were nothing to him ! O hot-headed youth ! 
But come ; we will not follow. Let ns join 
The crowd that pours into the Prado. There 
We shall find merrier company ; I see 
The MarialonzoB and the Almavivas, 
And fifty fans, that beckon me alread}'. 

{ExntnL 

Scene IV. — Preciosa's chamber. She i» sitting^ 
with a hook in her hand^ near a t<ible^ on which 
are flowers. A bird singiiiff in its cage. The 
Count of Lara enters behind unpereeived, 

Prec. (reads). 

All are nlecping, weary hecut ! 
Thou, thou only lUeepiess art I 

Heigho ! I wish Victorian were here. 

I know not what it is makes me so restless ! 

(The bird sings.) 

Thou little prisoner with thy motley coat. 
That from thy vaulted, wiry dungeon singest^ 
Like thee I am a captive, and, like thee, 
I have a gentle jailer. Lack-a-day ! 

All are sleepinKi weary heart I 
Thoii, thou only sleepleMi art ! 
AH thl« throbbing, all thift aching, 
Evermore shall keep thee waking, 
For a heart in sorrow breaking 
Tbinketh ever of its smart I 

Thou speakest truly, poet ! and methinks 
More hearts are breaking in this world of oun 
Than one would say. In distant villages 
And solitudes remote, where winds have wafted 
The barbed seeds of love, or birds of passage 
Scattered them in their flight, do they take root, 
And grow in silence, and in silence perish. 
Who hears the falling of the forest leaf ? 
Or who takes note of every flower that dies ? 
Heigho I I wish Victorian would come. 
Dolores ! 

( Turns to lay down her booky and perceives the 

Count.) 



How 's this ? 



Sefiora, pardon me ! 
Dolores ! 

Pardon me — 

Dolores ! 

alarmed; I found no one in 



You are 



Ha! 

Lara, 

Prec, 

Lara. 

Prec. 

Lara. Be not 
waiting. 
If I have been too bold — 

Prec. {turning her back u2>on him). 
too bold ! 
Retire ! retire, and leave me ! 

Lara. My dear lady, 

First hear me ! I beseech you, let me speak ! 
*T is for your good I come. 

Prec. (turning toward him with indigncUioh). 
Begone ! b^ne ! 
You are tne Count of Lara, but your deeds 
Would make the statues of your ancestors 
Blush on their tombs ! Is it Castilian honor, 
Is it Castilian pride, to steal in here 
Upon a friendless girl, to do her wrong ? 

shame ! shame ! shame ! that you, a nobleman, 
Should be so little noble in your thoughts 

As to send jewels here to win my love. 
And think to buy my honor with your gold ! 

1 have no words to tell you how I scorn yon ! 
Begone ! The sight of you is hateful to me I 
Begone, I say I 

Lara. Be calm ; I will not harm you. 
Prec. Because you dare notb 



Lara. 
Therefore beware ! 



I dare anything ! 
You are deceived in me. 



In this false world, we do not always know 
Who are our friends and who our enemies. 
We all have enemies, and iJl need friends. 
Even you, fair Preciosa, here at court 
Have foes, who seek to wrong yon. 

Prec. If to this 

I owe the honor of the present visit, 
You might have spared the coming. Having 

spoken. 
Once more I beg vou, leave me to myself. 

Lara. I thouglit it but a friendly part to tell 
you 
What strange reports are current here in town. 
For my own self, I do not credit them ; 
But there are many who, not knowing yon. 
Will lend a readier c^ar. 

Prec There was no need 

That you should take upon yourself the duty 
Of telling me these tales. 

Lara. Malicious tongues 

Are ever busy with your name. 

Prec. Alas ! 

V ve no protectors. I am a poor girl. 
Exposed to insults and unfeeling jests. 
They wound me, yet I cannot shield mysell 
I give no cause for these reports. I live 
Retired ; am visited by none. 

Lara. _ By none ? 

O, then, indeed, you are much wronged ! 

Prec. How mean you ? 

Lara. Nay, nay ; I will not wound your gen- 
tle soul 
By the report of idle tales. 

Prec. Speak out ! 

What are these idle tales ? You need not spare 
me. 

Lara. I will deal franklv with you. Pardon me; 
This window, as I think, looks toward the street, 
And this into the Prado, does it not ? 
In yon high house, beyond the garden wall, — 
You see the roof there just above the trees,— 
There lives a friend, who told me yesterday. 
That on a certain night, — be not offended 
If I too plainly speak, — he saw a man 
Climb to your chamber window. You are silent ! 
I would not bhune you, being young and fair — 

{He tries to etnbrace hei: She starts back^ and 
draws a dagger from her bosom.) 

Prec. Beware ! beware ! I am a Gypsy girl ! 
Lay not ^'our hand upon me. One step nearer 
And I will strike ! 

Lara. Pray you, put up that dagger. 
Fear not. 

Prec. I do not fear. I have a heart 
In whose strength I can trust. 

Lara. Listen to me. 

I come here as your friend, — I am your friend, — 
And by a single word can put a stop 
To all those idle tales, ana make your name 
Spotless as lilies are. Here on my knees, 
Fair Preciosa ! on my knees I swear, 
I love you even to madness, and that love 
Has driven me to break the rules of custom, 
And force myself unasked into your presence. 

(Victorian enters behind.) 

Prec. Rise, Count of Lara ! That is not the 
place 
For such as vou are. It becomes you not 
To kneel before me. I am strangely moved 
To see one of your rank thus low and humbled ; 
For your sake I will put aside all anger. 
All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
In gentleness, as most becomes a woman, 
And as my heart now prompts me. I no more 
Will hate yon, for all hate is painful to me. 
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But if, without offending modesty 
And that reserve which is a woman's glory, 
I may speak freely, 1 will teaoh my heart 
To love you. 

lAira, O sweet angel ! 

Prec. Ay, in truth, 

Far better than you love yourself or me. 

Lara. Give me some sign of this, — the slight- 
est token. 
Let me but kiss your hand ! 

Pree. Nay, oome no nearer. 

The words I utter are its sign and token. 
Misunderstand me not ! Bo not deceived ! 
The love wherewith I love you is not such 
As you would offer me. For you come here 
To take from me the only thing I have, 
My honor. Yon are wealthy, you have friends 
And kindred, and a thousand pleasant hopes 
That fill your heart with happmess ; but I 
Am poor, and friendless, having but one treasure, 
And you would take that from me, and for what ? 
To flatter your own vanity, and make me 
What you would most despise. O sir, such love. 
That seeks to harm me, cannot be true love. 
Indeed it cannot. But my love for you 
Is of a different kind. It seeks your good. 
It is a holier feeling. It rebukes 
Youi' earthly passion, your unchaste de&ires, 
And bids you look into your heart, and sec 
How you do wrong that oetter nature in you, 
And grieve your soul with sin. 

Lara. I swear to you, 

I would not harm yon ; I would only love you. 
I would not take your honor, but restore it, 
And in return I ask but some slight mark 
Of your affection. If indeed you love me. 
As you confess you do, O let me thus 
With this embrace — 

Vict. {RMhina forward.) Hold 1 hold! This 
is too much. 
What means this outrage ? 

I^ra. First, what ri^ht have yon 

To Question thus a nobleman of Spam ? 

Vui. I too am noble, and you are no more ! 
Out of my sight ! 

Lara. Are you the master here ? 

Vict. Ay, here and elsewhere, when the wrung 
of others 
Gives me the right ! 

Prec. {to Laka). Go! I beseech you, go ! 

Vict. I shall have business with you, Count, 
anon! 

Lara. You cannot come too soon 1 [ K7:U. 

Prec. Victorian ! 

O, we have been betrayed ! 

Vict. Ha! ha! betrayed! 

*T is I have been betrayed, not we ! — not we 1 

Prec. Dost thou imagine — 

Vict . I imagine nothing ; 

I see how *t is thou whilest the time away 
When I am gone ! 

Prec. O speak not in that tone ! 

It wounds me deeply. 

Vict. 'T was not meant to flatter. 

Prec. Too well thou knowest the presence of 
that man 
Is hateful to me ! 

Virt. Yet I saw thee stand 

And listen to him, when he told his love. 

Prec. I did not heed his words. 
Vict. Indeed thou didst. 

And answeredst them with love. 

Prec. Hadst thou heard aU — 

Vict. I heard enough. 

Prec. Be not so angry with me. 

Vict. I am not angry ; I am very calm. 

Prec. If thou wilt let me speak — 
Vict. Nay, say no more. 

I know too much already. Thou art false ! 
I do not like these Gypsy marriages ! 
Where is the ring I gave thee ? 



Prec. In my casket. 

Vict. There let it rest ! I would not have thee 
wear it : 
I thought thee spotless, and thou art polluted ! 

Prec. I call tne Heavens to witness — 

Vict. Nay, nay, nay ! 

Take not the name of Heaven upon thy lips ! 
They are forsworn ! 

Prec. Victorian ! dear Victorian ! 

Vict. I gave up all for thee ; myself, my fame, 
My hopes of fortune, ay, my very sonl ! 
And thou hast been my ruin I Now, go on ! 
Laugh at my folly with thy paramour. 
And, sitting on the Count oi Lara's knee, 
Say what a poor, fond fool Victorian was ! 

{He casts her from hini and rtuties out,) 

Pr$c. And this from thee ! 

{Scene closes.) 



ScENB Y.—The Count of Lara's rooms. EiUer 

the Count. 

Lara. There 's nothing in this world so sweet 
as love, 
And next to love the sweetest thing is hate ! 
I 've learned to hate, and therefore am revenged. 
A silly girl to play the prude with me ! ' 
The foe that I have kindled — 



{Enter Francisco.) 



Well, Francisoo, 
Good, my lord ; 



What tidings from Don Juan ? 

Fran. 
He will be present. 

J^ra, And the Dnke of Larmos ? 

Fran, Was not at home. 

Ijara. How with the rest ? 

Fran. I 've found 

The men you wanted. They will all be there, 
And at the given signid raise a whirlwind 
Of such discordant noises, that the dance 
Must cease for lack of music. 

Ijara. Bravely done. 

Ah ! little dost thou dream, sweet Pi'eciosa, 
What lies in wait for thee. Sleep shall not close 
Thine eyes this night ! Give me my cloak and 
sword. lExeunt. 

Scene VI. — A retired spot beyond the city gates. 
Enter Victorian and Hypolito. 

Vict. O shame ! O shame ! Why do I walk 
abroad 
By daylight, when the very sunshine mocks me. 
And voices, and familiar sights and sounds 
Cry, *' Hide thyself ! " O what a thin partition 
Doth shut out ^rom the curious world the knowl- 
edge 
Of evil deeds that have been done in darkness ! 
Disgrace has many tongues. My fears are win- 
dows, 
Through which all eyes seem gazing. Every face 
Expresses some suspicion of my shame. 
And in derision seems to smile at me ! 
Hyp. Did I not caution thee ? Did I not tell 
thee 
I was but half persuaded of her virtue ? 

Vict. And yet, Hypolito, we may be wrong. 
We may be over-hasty in condemning ! 
The Count of Lara is a cursed villain. 
Jfyp. And therefore is she cursed, loving him. 
Vict. She does not love him ! "T is for gold ! 

for gold! 
Hyp. Ay. but remember, in the pnblio streets 
He shows a golden rin^ the Gypsy gave him, 
A serpent with a ruby in its mouth. 
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VicL She had th»t ring from me ! God ! she 
is false ! 
Bnt I will be revenged ! The hour is passed. 
Where stays the coward ? 

Ifi/p. Nay, he is no coward ; 

A villain, if thoa wilt, bnt not a coward. 
Tve seen him play with swords ; it is his pastime. 
And therefore be not over-confident, 
He *11 task thy skill anon Look, here hd comes. 

{Enter IjAIIa. followed by Francisco.) 

Lara, Good evening, gentlemen. 
Hyp. Good evening, Count. 

Lara, 1 trust I have not kept you long in wait- 
ing. 
Vict. Not long, and yet too long. Are you 

prepared? 
Lara, 1 am. 

Hyp. It grieves me much to 

see this quarrel 
Between you, gentlemen. Is there no way 
Left open to accord this difference, 
Bnt you must make one with your swords ? 

Vtct. No! none I 

I do entreat thee, dear Hypolito, 
Stand not between me and my foe. Too long 
Our tongues have spoken. Let these tongues of 

steel 
Ehid our debate. Upon your guard. Sir Count. 

( They figfU. Victorian dltarms the Count. ) 

Your life is mine ; and what shall now withhold 

me 
From sending your vile soul to its account ? 
Lara. Strike ! strike ! 
Vwi. You are disarmed. 

I will not kill you. 
I will not murder you. Take up your sword. 

(Francisco hamU the Count his tword^ and 
Hypolito interpose*,) 

Hyp. Enough ! Let it end here ! The Count 
of Lura 
Has shown himself a brave man, and Victorian 
A generous one as ever. Now be friends. 
Put up your swords ; for, to speak frankly to yon, 
Your cause of quarrel is too slight a thing 
To move you to extremes. 

Lira. I am content. 

I sought no quarrel. A few hasty words, 
Spoken in the heat of blood, have led to this. 

Vict. Nay, something more than that 

Lara, I understand you. 

Therein I did not mean to cross your path. 
To me the door stood open, as to others. 
But, had I known the girl belonged to you, 
Never would I have sought to wm her irom you. 
The truth stands now revealed ; she has been 

false 
To both of us. 

Vict At, false as hell itself : 

Lara. In truth, t did not seek her ; she sought 
me ; 
And told me how to win her, telling me 
The hours when she was oftenest left alone. 

VUt. Say, can you prove this to me ? O, pluck 
out 
These awful doubts, that goad me into madness ! 
Let me know all 1 all ! all ! 

Imto. Yon shall know all. 

Here is my page, who was the messenger 
Between us. Question him. Was it not so, 
Francisco ? 

Fran. Ay, my lord. 

Lara. If further proof 

Is needful, I have here a ring she gave me. 

Vict. Pray let me see that ring ! It is the 
same! 



{Throwi it upon the ground, and tramples upon 

it.) 

Thus may she perish who once wore that ring ! 
Thus do I spurn her from me : do thus trample 
Her memory in the dust ! O Count of Lara, 
We both have been abused, been much abused ! 
I thank you for your courtesy and frankness. 
Though, like the surgeon^s hand, yours gave me 

pain. 
Yet it has cured mv blindness, and I thank you. 
I now can see the folly I have done, 
Though *t is alas ! too late. So fare you well I 
To-night I leave this hateful town forever. 
Regard me as your friend. Once more farewell' 
Hyp. Farewell, Sir Count. 

lExettnt Victorian and Hypolito. 

Lara. Farewell ! fiirewell ! farewell I 
Thus have I cleared the field of my worst foe ! 
1 have none eke to fear ; the fight is done, 
The citadel is stormed, the victory won ! 

[Exit with Francihco. 

Scene VIL—A lane in the enburbx. NiglU, 
Enter Cruzado and BAKTOLOMfc. 

Cruz. And so, Bartolom(^, the expedition 
failed. But where wast thou for the most part ? 

Bart. In the (ruadarrama mountains, near 
San Ildefonso. 

Cr^z. And thou bringest nothing back with 
thee t Didst thou rob no one ? 

B irt. There was no one to rob. save a party of 
students from Segovia, who looked as if they 
would rob us ; and a jolly little friar, who had 
nothing in his pockets but a missal and a loaf of 
bread. 

Ci'uz. Pray, then, what brings thee back to 
Madrid ? 

Bart. First tell me what keeps thee here ? 

Cruz, Preciosa. 

Bart, And she brings me back. Hast thou 
forgotten thy promise y 

Ciiiz. The two years are not passed yet Wait 
patiently, 'ihe girl shall be thine. 

Bart, I hear she has a Busn^ lover. 

Cruz. That is nothing. 

Bart. I do not like it I hate him, — the son 
of a Busn^ burlot. He goes in and out. and speaks 
with her alone, and I must stand aside, and wait 
his pleasure. 

Cruz. Be patient, I say. Thou shalt havo 
thy revenge. When the time comes, thou shalt 
waylay him. 

Bart, Meanwhile, show mc her house. 

Cruz. Come this way. But thou wilt not find 
her. She dances at the play to-night. 

Bart. No matter. Siiow me the house. 

[EzeufU. 



Scene VIII.--7%^ Theatre. Tfie orcheatra playn 
the cachucha. Sound of ca^tanetn hfhind the 
arenee. The curtain rUwe^ and diecovers Pre- 
ciosa in the attitude of commmcing the dance. 
The rachurha. Tumult; hitaen; cries of 
" Brava ! " and " Afuera ! " She falters and 
pauses The music stops, Oeneral conftisitm, 
Preciosa /ainto. 

Scene IX.— 7%« Count op Lara^s chambers, 
Lara an4 his friends at supper. 

Lara. So, Caballeros, once more many thanks ! 
You have stood by me bravely in this matter. 
Pray fill your glasses. 

I^n J. Did vou mark, Don Luis, 

How pale she looked, when first the noise began, 
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And then stood still, with her laiige eyes dilated ! 
Her nostrils spread ! her lips apart ! her bosom 
Tumultaous as the sea! 

Don L. I pitied her. 

Lara, Her pride is humbled; and this very 
night 
I mean to visit her. 

Don J, Will you serenade her ? 

Lara. No music ! no more music ! 

Don L. Why not music ? 

It softens many hearts. 

Lara. Not in the humor 

She now is in. Music would madden her. 

Don J. Try golden cymbals. 

Don L. "Yes, try Don Dinero ; 

A mighty wooer is vour Don Dinero. 

Lai-a. To tell the truth, then, I have bribed 
her maid. 
But, Caballeros, you dislike this wine. 
A bumper and away ; for the night wears. 
A health to Preciosa. 

{Ttuy lixe and drink.) 

All. Predosa. 

Lara (holding up his fflaw). Thou bright and 
flaming mimster of Love ! 
Thou wondeiTul magician ! who hast stolen 
My secret from me, and mid sighs of passion 
Caught from my l^s, with red and fiery tongue, 
Her precious name ! O nevermore henceforth 
Shall mortal lips press thine ; and nevermore 
A mortal name be whispered in thine ear. 
Qo ! keep my secret I 

{Drinks and dashes the goblet doum.) 

Don J. Ite ! missa est ! 



{J!kene closes.) 



ScENR X. — Sti'eet and garden toall. 
£7ite7' CituzADO and BaUtolomb. 



Night. 



Cniz. ThiA is the flnrden wall, and above it, 
3'onder, is her house. The window in which thou 
seest the light is her window. But we will not 
go in now. 

Dart. Why not ? 

Criiz. Because she is not at home. 

Dart. No matter ; we can wait. But how is 
this y The gate is bolted. (iSonnd of giUtars 
and voices in a neighboring street. ) Hark ! There 
comes her lover with nis infernal serenade! 
Hark! 

SOMG. 

Good night ! Good night, beloved I 

I oome to watch o'ur thee ! 
To l>e near thee,— to be near thee, 

Alone is peace for me. 

Thine eyes are stars of mominfr. 

Thy lips are crimfson flowers I 
Good night ! Good night, bolovcd. 

While I count the weary houre. 

f^niz. Thev are not coming this way. 
Dart. Wait, they begin again. 

BONO {coming nearer). 

Ah ! thon moon that («hinc8t 

Argi'nt-clear above ! 
All night long enlighten 

My Hweet lady-love ! 

Moon that shineKt. 
All night long enlighten ! 

Bart. Woe be to him, if he comes this way ! 
Cruz. Be quiet. They sat passing down the 
street. 



BONO {dying away). 

The nnns in the cloiRter 

Sang to Ciich other ; 
For SO many BinterH 

Is there not one brother 1 
Ay, for the partridge, mother 1 

The cat has nin away with the partridge I 
Puss I pass! puss! 



Bart Follow that ! 
me. Puss ! puss ! 



follow that ! Come with 



{Exeunt. On the opposite side entei' the Count 
OF Lara and gentUnien^ with Fkakcisco. 

Lara, The gate is fast. Over the wall, Fran* 
Cisco, 
And draw the bolt. There, so, and so, and over. 
Now, gentlemen, come in, and help me scale 
Yon balcony. How now ? Her light still bums. 
Move warily. Make fast the gate, Francisco. 

{Exeunt, Re-enter Cruz ado and BartolomIe. ) 

Dart. They went in at the gate. Hark ! I 
bear them in the garden. {Tries the gate.) 
Bolted again ! Vive Cristo ! Follow me over 
the wall. 

{They climb the wall.) 



Scene XI.— Prectosa*s bedchamber. Midnight. 
Stic is deeping in an ami-vhair, in an undrew. 
Dolores watching her. 

Dol. She sleeps at last ! 

( OpeTis the window^ and listens. ) 

All silent in the street. 
And in the garden. Hark ! 

Dree, (in hei' sleep). I must go hence I Give 
me mv cloak ! 

Dot. He comes ! I hear his footstepn. 

Prec, Go tell them that I cannot dance to- 
night; 
I am too ill ! Look at me ! See the fever 
That bums upon my cheek i I must go hence. 
I am too weak to dance. 

{Signed from the garden.) 

Dol. {from the window). Who 's there ? 
Voice (from beloic). A friend. • 

Dot. I will undo tJhe door. Wait till I come: 
Dree. I must go hence. I pray you do not 
harm me ! 

Shame ! shame ! to treat a feeble woman thus ! 

Be you but kind, I will do all things for you. 

1 'm ready now, — give me mv castanets. 

Wliere is Victorian V Oh, those hateful lamps I 

They glare upon the like an evil eye. 

I cannot stay. Hark ! how they mock at me ! 

They hiss at me like serpents ! Save me ! Save 
me ! 

(She wakes.) 

How late is it, Dolores ? 
D>ol. It is midnight. 

Pi'ec. We must be patient. Smooth this pil- 
low for me. 

{She sleeps again, ybise from the garden^ and 

voices.) 

Voice. Mncra ! 

Another Voice. O villains ! villains! 

Lara. So ! have at you I 

Voice. Take that ! 

Txxra. O, I am wounded ! 

Dol, {shutting the window). Jesu liaria ! 
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ACT in. 

Scene L — A cross-road tkroitgh a wood. In the 
background a distant villcige spire. Victo- 
KIAN and Hypolito, as travelling stuJetUs, 
with guitars, sitting under the trees. Htfolito 
plays and sings 

BONO. 

Ah, ^ve I 
Perjnred, false, treacheroiu Love ! 

Enemy 
Of all that mankind may not rue I 

Most untrue 

To him who kecpn most faith with thoe. 

Woo Ik me ! 
The falcon has the eyes of the dove. 

Ah. Iiovo I 
Ferjuredf folae, treacherona Love ! 

Vict Yes, Love is ever busy with bis shuttle, 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging oar gloomy prison-bonse about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. 

Jlgj^. Thinking to walk m those Arcadian 
pastures, 
Thou bast run thy nobU head against the walL 

soNO (cofMutted). 

Thy deceits 
Give us clearly to comprehend. 

Whither tend 
All thy pleasures, all thy swcctA I 

They are cheats, 
Thorns below and flowers above. 

Ah, liove ! 
Perjured, false, treacherous Love I 



Vict. A very pretty song. I thank thee for 
it 

I^p. It soits tby case. 

Vict. Indeed, I think it do33. 

What wise man wrote it ? 

JTyp. Lopez Maldonado. 

Vici. In truth, a pretty song. 

Hyp. With mucn truth in it. 

I hope thou wilt profit by it ; and in earnest 
Try to forget this lady of thy love. 

Vict. I will forget her ! All dear recollections 
Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book. 
Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds I 
I will forget her ! But perhaps hereafter. 
When she shall learn how heartless is the world, 
A voice within her will repeat my name, 
And she will say, *^ He was indeed my friend ! " 
O. would I were a soldier, not a scholar, 
Tnat the loud march, the deaf ening beat of drums. 
The shattering blast of the brass-throated trum- 
pet. 
The din of arms, the onslaught and the storm. 
And a swift death, might make me deaf forever 
To the npbraidings of this foolish heart ! 

Jfyp. Then let that foolish heart upbraid no 



more 



f 



To conquer love, one need but will to conquer. 

Vict. Yet, good Hvpolito, it is in vain 
I throw into Oblivion s sea the sword 
That pierces me ; for, like Ezo&libar. 
With gemmed and flashing hilt, it will not sink. 
There rises from below a hand that grasps it, 
And waves it in the air ; and wailing voices 
Are heard along the shore. 

Hyp. And yet at last 

Down sank E!!xcalibar to rise no more. 
This is not welL In truth, it vexes me. 
Instead of whistling to the steeds of Time, 
To make th»m jog on merrily vrith lifers burden, 
Like a dead weight thoa hangest on the wheels. 



Thou art too ^oung, too full of lusty health 
To talk of dying. 

Vict. Yet I fain would die I 

To eo through life, unloving and unloved ; 
To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 
We cannot still ; that longing, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have ndt 
And cannot have ; the effort to be strong; 
And, like the Spartan boy, to smile, and smile, 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks ; 
All this the dead feel not, — the dead alone ! 
Would I were with them ! 

Jlyp. We shall all be soon. 

Vict. It cannot be too soon ; for I am weary 
Of the bewildering masquerade of Life, 
Where strangers walk as friends, and frioidB as 

* strangers ; 
Where whispers overheard betray false hearts ; 
And through the mazes of the crowd wo chase 
Some form of loveliness, that smiles and beckons, 
And cheats us with fair words, only to leave us 
A mockery and a jest : maddened,— confused, — 
Not knowing friend from foe. 

Ifyp. Whv seek to know ? 

Enioy the merry shrove-tide of thy youth ! 
Take each fair mask for what it gives itself, 
Nor strive to look beneath it. 

Vict. I confess. 

That were the wiser part. But Hope no longer 
Comforts my soul. I am a wretched man, 
Mach like a poor and shipwrTecked mariner. 
Who, struggling to climb up into the boat. 
Has both nis bruised and bleeding hands cut off, 
And sinks again into the weltering sea, 
Helpless and hopeless ! 

Jiyp. ' Yet thou shalt not perish. 

The strength of thine own arm is thy salvation. 
Above thy head, through rifted clouds, there 

shines 
A glorious star. Be patient. Trust thy star I 

{Sound of a village bell in the distance.) 

Vict. Ave Maria ! I hear the sacristan 
Ringing the chimes from yonder village belf^ t 
A solemn sound, that echoes far and wide 
Over the red roofs of the cottages. 
And bids the laboring hind a-fleld, the shepherd, 
Guarding his flock, the lonely muleteer, 
And all the crowd in village streets, stand still. 
And breathe a prayer unto the blessed Virgin ! 

Hyp. Amen ! amen I Not half a league from 
hence 
The village lies. 

Viit. This path will lead us to it. 

Over the wheat-fields, where the shadows sail 
Across the running sea, now green, now blue, 
And, like an idle mariner on the main, 
Whistles the quail. Gome, let us hasten on. 

iKxeunt 

SCENE U.^Publle square in the village of 
Ouadarrama. The Ave Maria still tolling. 
A crowd of villagers^ with their hals in their 
hMtids, as if in prayer. In frofU^ a group oj 
Gypsies. The bell rings a merrier peal. A 
Gypsy dunce. Enter Pakcho, followed by 
Pedro Crespo. 

Pancho. Make room, ye vagabonds and Gypsy 
thieves ! 
Make room for the Alcalde and for me ! 
Pedro C. Keep silence all ! I have an edict 
here 
From our most gracious lord, the King of Spain, 
Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands, 
Which I snail publish in the market-place. 
Open your ears and listen ! 

{Enter the Padre Cur a at the door of his 

cottage.) 



I 
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Padre Guraf 
Good day ! and, pray you, hear this edict read. 
Padre C, Good day. and God be with you ! 

Pray, what is it r 
Pedro O. An act of banishment against the 
Gypsies ! 

(Agitation and murmurs in the crowd.) 

Paneho. Silenoe I 

Pedro C. (readit). "I hereby order and com- 
mand, 
That the Egyptian and Chaldean strangers, 
Known by the name of Gypsies, shall benoeforth 
Be banished from the realm, as vagabonds 
And beaprs ; and if, after seventy days. 
Any be round within our kingdom s bounds, 
They shall receive a hundred lashes each ; 
The second time, shall have their ears cut ofT; 
The third, be slaves for life to him who takes 

them, 
Or burnt as heretics. Signed, T, the King.** 
Vile miscreants and creatures unbaptized ! 
Ton hear the law ! Obey and disappear ! 
Paneho, And if in seventy days you are not 
gone, 
Dead or alive I make you all my slaves. 

{The Oj/paiesgo otU in cor\fuHon^ showing sigfis 
of fear and diacon tent. Pamcho follows. ) 



Padre C. A righteous law I A very righteous 
law! 
Play you, sit down. 

1 thank yon heartily. 



tay you, s 
Pedro a 



( They seat themselves on a bench at the Padre 
GURA*8 door, Sound of guitars heard at a 
distance^ approachitig duvUig the dialogue 
which follows.) 

A very righteous judgment, as yon say. 

Now tell me, Fadre Gura, — you know all 

things, — 
How came these Gypsies into Spain ? 

Padre C, Why, look you ; 

They came with Hercules from Palestine, 
And hence are thieves and vagrants, Sir Alcalde, 
As the Simoniacs from Simon Magus. 
And, look yon, as Fray Jayme Bleda says, 
There are a hundred marks to prove a Moor 
Is not a Ghristian, so *t is nidth the Gypsies. 
They never marry, never go to mass. 
Never baptize their children, nor keep Lent, 
Nor see the inside of a church, — nor — nor — 
Pedro C. Good reasons, good, substantial 

reasons idl! 
No matter for the other ninety-fiva 
They should be burnt, I see it plain enough. 
They should be burnt. 

(Enter Victorian and 'RxvGLvto playing.) 

\ Padre C And pray, whom have we here ? 
Pedro C. More vagrants ! By Saint Lazarus, 
more vasrants ! 
! Syp. Grooa evening, gentlemen ! Is this 
Guadarrama ? 
Padre C. Yes, GuadaiTama, and good even- 
ing to you. 
ITyp. We seek the Padre Gura of the village ; 
And, judging from your dress and reverend 

mien, 
Ton must be he. 
Padre C. I am. Pray, what *s 

your pleasure ? 
Ifyp. We are poor students, travelling in vaca- 
tion. 
You know this mark ? 

(TbtfcAin^ the wooden t^oon in hichat-^and.} 



Padre C. (joyfully'). Ay, know it, and have 
worn it. 

Pedro v. (aside). Soup-eaters ! by the mass ! 
The worst of vagrants ! 
And there 's no law against them. Sir, your ser- 
vant IL^xU. 

Padre C. Your servant, Pedro Grespo. 

ffyP' Padre Gura, 

From the first moment I beheld your face, 
I said within myself, *' This is the man ! " 
There is a certain something in your looks, 
A certain scholar-like and studious something, — 
You understand, — which cannot be mistaken; 
Which marks you as a very learned man. 
In fine, as one of us. 

Vict, (aside). What impudence I 

Hyp. As we approached, I said to my com- 
panion, 
*^ That is the Padre Gura ; mark my words !** 
Meaning your Grace. '' The other man," said I, 
^* Who sits so awkwardly upon the bench. 
Must be the sacristan.^* 

Padre O. Ah ! said you so ? 

Why, that was Pedro Grespo, the alcalde ! 

liyp. Indeed ! you much astonish me ! His 
air 
Was not so full of dignity and grace 
As an alcalde^s should be. 

Padi'e V. That is true. 

He *s out of humor with some vi^aut Gypsies, 
Who have their camp here in the neighborhood. 
There *s nothing so undignified as anger. 

Hyp. The Padre Gura will excuse our bold- 
ness, 
If, from his well-known hospitality. 
We crave a loiiging for the night. 

Padre C. I pray you I 

You do me honor I I am but too happy 
To have such guests beneath my humble root. 
It is not often that I have occasion 
To speak with scholars ; and Emollit mores^ 
Nee sinit esseferos^ Gicero says. 

Ifyp . 'T is Ovid, is it not ? 

Padre C. No, Gicero. 

Hyp. Your Grace is right You are the bet- 
ter scholar. 
Now what a dunce was I to think it Ovid ! 
But hang me if it is not ! (Aside.) 

Padre C. Pass this way. 

He was a very great man, was Gicero ! 
Pray you, go in, go in ! no ceremony. {Exeunt. 



Scene IIL — A room in the Padre Gura's hotise. 
Enter the Padue and Hypolito. 

Padre C. So then, Sefior, you come from 
Alcala. 
I am glad to hear it It was there I studied. 

Hyp. And left behind an honored name, no 
doubt 
How may I call your Grace ? 

Padre C. €rer<5nimo 

De Santillana, at your Honor's service. 

Hyp. Descended from the Marquis Santil- 
lana y 
From the distinguished poet ? 

Padre C. From the Marquis, 

Not from the poet 

Hyp. Why, they were the same. 

Let me embrace you I O some lucky star 
Has brought me hither ! Yet once more ! — once 

more ! 
Your name is ever green in Alcala, 
And our professor, when we are unruly. 
Will shake his hoary head, and say, ^*Alas ! 
It was not so in Santillana's time f" 

Padre C. 1 did not think my name remem- 
bered there. 

Hyp. More than remembered ; it is idolized. 

Padre O. Of what professor speak you ? 
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Hyp. Tlmoneda. 

Padre C. I don^t remember any Timoneda. 
Hyp. A grave and sombre man, whose 
beetling brow 
Overhangs the rushing current of his speech 
As rooks o^er rivers na^. Have voa forgotten ? 
Padre C. Indeed, Fhave. (), those were 
pleasant days, 
Those college days ! I ne*er shall see the like ! 
I had not buried then so many hopes ! 
I had not buried then so many friends ! 
I 've turned my back on what was then before 

me; 
And the bright faces of my young companions 
Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 
Do vou remember Gueva ? 
Hyp. Cueva? Cueva? 

Padre C. Fool that I am ! He was before 
your time. 
You *re a mere boy, and I am an old man. 
Hyp. I should not like to try my strength 

with you. 
Padre C. Well, well. But I forget; you must 
be hungry. 
Martina ! ho ! Martina ! *T is my niece. 

{Enter Maktina.) 

Hyp. Ton may be proud of such a niece as 
that. 
I wish I had a niece. EtnoUit mores. (^Aside). 
He was a very great man, was Cicero ! 
Your servant, tair Martina. 

Mart. Servant, sir. 

Padre C. This gentleman is hungry. See 
thou to it. 
Let us have supper. 

Mart. n? will be ready soon. 

Padre C. And bring a bottle of my Val-de- 
Peftas 
Out of the cellar. Stay ; 1 11 go myself. 
Pray you, Sefior, excuse me. [Exit. 

Hyp. Hist! Martina! 

One word with you. Bless me ! what handsome 

eyes ! 
To-day there have been Gypsies in the village 
Is it not so ? 

Mart. There have been Gypsies here. 

Hyp. Yes, and have told your fortune. 

Mart. (embarraa»ed). Told my fortune ? 

Hyp. Yes, yes ; I know they did. Give me 
yonr hand. 
IllteUyou what they said. They said, — they 

said, 
The shepherd boy that loved you was a clown, 
And him yon Hhonld not marry. Was it not ? 

Mart. (Burpriised). How know you that ? 

Hyp. O, I know more than that. 

What a soft, little hand ! And then they said, | 
A cavalier from court, handsome, and tall 
And rich, should come one day to marry you. 
And you should be a ladv. Was it not ? 
He has arrived, the handsome cavalier. 
( Tries to kiss her. She runs off'. Enter Victor- 
ia N, loitha letter.) 

Vict. The muleteer has come. 
- Hyp. So soon ? 

Vict. I found him 

Sitting at supi>er by the tavern door, 
And, from a pitcher that he held aloft 
His whole arm*s length, drinking the blood-red 
wine. 

Hj/p. What news from Court ? 

Vict. He brought this letter only. 

{Heads.) 

O cursed perfidy ! Why did I let 

That lying tongue deceive me ! Preciosa, 

Sweet Preoiosa ! how art thou avenged ! 



Hyp. What news is this, that makes thy cheek 
turn pale. 
And thy hand tremble ? 

Viet. O, most in&mons ! 

The Count of Lara is a worthless villain ! 

Hyp. That is no news, forsooth. 

Vict. He strove in vain 

To steid from me the jewel of my soul. 
The love of Preciosa. Not succeeding. 
He swore to be revenged ; and set on toot 
A plot to ruin her, wiiich has succeeded. 
She has been hissed and hooted from the stage, 
Her reputation stained by slanderous lies 
Too foul to speak of ; and, once more a beggar. 
She roams a wanderer over God's green earth. 
Housing with Gypsies ! 

Hyp. To renew again 

The Age of Gold, and make the shepnerd swains 
Desperate with love, like Gasper Gil s Diana. 
Heditet Virgo I 

Vict. Dear Hypolito, 

How have I wronged that meek, confiding heart ! 
I will go seek for her ; and with mv tears 
Wash out the wrong rve done her ! 

Hyp. O beware ! 

Act not that folly o^er again. 

VUt, Av, folly. 

Delusion, madness, call it what thou wilt. 
I will confess my weakness, — I still love her ! 
Still fondly love her ! 

{Enter tfie Padre Cura.) 

Hyp. Tell us. Padre Cu^^ 

Who are these Gypsies in the neighborhood f 
Padre C. Beltran Cruzado and his crew. 
Vict. Kind Heaven, 

I thank thee ! She is foim'l ! is found again ! 
Hyj). And have they w«th them a pale, beauti- 
ful girl. 
Called Preciosa ? 

Padre V. Ay, a pretty girL 

The gentleman seems moved. 

Hyj). Yea, moved with hunger. 

He is half famished with this long day's jonmey. 

PcLdre V. Then, pray you, come this way. The 

supper waits. [ExewU. 



Scene IV — A pttst-house on the road to Oegovia^ 
not far from the village of Gundarrama. Enter 
Chispa, cracking a whip, and singing the ea- 
chncha. 

Chis2>a. Halloo ! Don Fulano ! Let us have 
horses, and quickly. Alas, poor Chispa ! what a 
dog's lite dost thou lead ! I thought, when I left 
my old master Victorian, the student, to serve 
my new master Don Carlos, the gentleman, that 
I, too, should lead the life of a gentleman ; should 
go to bed early, and get up late. Fur when Uie 
abbot plays curds, wnat can you expect of the 
friars V But, in running away &om tne thunder, 
I have run into the lightning. Here I am in hot 
chase after m^ master and his Gypsy girt And 
a good b^nnmg of the week it is, as he said who 
was hanged on Monday morning. 

(Enter Don Carlos.) 

Don C. Are not the horses ready yet ? 

Chispa. I should think not, for the hostler 
seemR to be asleep. Ho ! within there ! Horses ! 
horses ! horses ! (ffe knocks at the gate with hiit 
whip, and niter Mosquito, putting on hv* jacket. ) 

Mosq. Pray, have a little patience. I' 'm not 
a musket. 

Chispa. Health and pistaieens ! I *m glad to 
see yon come on dancing, padre ! Pray, what's 
the news ? 

Mosq. You cannot have fresh horses ; because 
there are none. 
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Chiima, 
other dog. 

Mo*q. 

ChUtpa. 

Mom/. 

Chisjya. 
UB horses. 

Mom/. 

C/tUpa. 
ing to set 
the whip. 



Gaohiporra ! Throw that bone to an- 

Do I look like your aunt t 
No ; she has a beazd. 

Go to ! go to ! 
Are you from Madrid ? 

Yes; and going to Estramadura. Get 

What *s the news at Court ? 

Why, the latest news is, that I am go- 
up a coaoh, and I have already bought 



(JStt-ika him round the legs,') 



Afottq. Oh ! oh ! you hurt me ! 

Don C. Enough of this folly. Let us have 
horses. (Giuex money to Mosquito.) Itisal- 
mobt dark ; aud we are in haste. But tell me, has 
a band of Gypsies passed this wa^ of late ? 

Moxq. Yes ; aud they are still in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Don (J. And where ? 

Mowi. Across the fields yonder, in the woods 
near Gusdarrama. {Kxit. 

Don C. Now this is lucky. We will visit the 
Gypsy camp. 

ChisptL Are you not afraid of the evil eye ? 
Have yon a stag's horn with you ? 

Don C. Fear not We will pajss the night at 
the village. 

Chit2»a. And sleep like the Squires of Heman 
Daza, nine under one blanket. 

Von C. I hope ^ve may find the Preciosa 
among them. 

ChUtpa. Among the Squires ? 

Don C No ; among the Gpysies, blockhead ! 

Vhixpa. I hope we mav ; for we are giving our- 
selves trouble enough on her account. Don't you 
think so? However, there is no catching trout 
without wetting one^s trousers. Yonder come the 
horses. l£Jxeu7U. 



Scene Y.—ITie Gj/psy camp in the forest. 
Night. Gypsies working at a forge. Others ploy- 
ing cards by the firelight. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

On the top of a mountain I stand, 
With a crown of rod gold in my hand. 
Wild Muore come trooping over the lea, 
O how from their fury shall I flee, flee, flee ? 
O how from their fury shall I flee ? 

First Gypsy (playing). Down with your John- 
Dorados, my pigeon. Down with your John-Dora- 
dos, and let us make an end. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

Lond Kang the BpanlBh caviUicr, 

And thus his ditty ran : 
God N5nd the Gypsy lassie here. 

And not the Gypsy man. 

First Gypsy {playing). There yon are in your 
morocco ! 

Secniul Gypsy. One more game. The Alcalde^s 
doves against the Padre Cnra's new moon. 

First Gyj)fiy. Have at you, Chirelin. 

Gypsies {at the forge sing). 

At midnight, when the moon beg:an 

To show her silver flame. 
There came to him no Gypsy man. 

The Gyi>sy laMrie came, 

{Enter Beltran Cruzado.) 

Cmz. Come hither, Murcigalleros and Rastil- 
leros; leave work, leave play: listen to your 
orders for the night {Speaking to the right.) 
You will get you to the village, mark you, by the 
Btone cross. 



Gypsies. Ay ! 

Cniz. {to t?ie left). And you, by the pole with 
the hermit^s head upon it. 

Gyp»ies. Ay ! 

Urm. As soon as you see the planets are out, 
in with you, and be busy with the ten command- 
ments, under the aly, and Saint Martin asleep. 
D'ye hear ? 

Gypsies. Ay ! 

Vruz. Keep your lanterns open, and, if you 
see a goblin or a papagayo, take to your trampers. 
Vineyards and Dancing John is the word. Am I 
comprehended ? 

Gypsies. Ay! ay! 

Cruz. Away, then ! 

{Exeunt severally. Cruzado walks up the stag* I 
ami disappears among tfie trees. Enter Pre- 
ciosa.) 

Prec. Hov/ strangely gleams through the gi- 
gantic trees 
The red light of the forge! Wild, beckoning 

shadows 
Stalk through the forest, ever and anon 
I Rising and bending with the flickering flame, 
i Then flitting into darkness ! So within me 
I Strange hopes and fears do beckon to each other. 
My brightest hopes giving dark fears a being 
As the light does the shadow. Woe is me ! 
How still it is about me, and how lonely I 

(Bartolomb rusliesin.) 



O Bartolom6 I 



Bart. Ho! Preciosa! 

l^ec. 
Thou here ? 

Bart. Lo ! I am here. 

Prec. Whence comest thou ? 

Bart. From the rough ridges of the wild 
Sierra, 
From caverns in the rocks, from hunger, thirst, 
And fever ! Like a wild wolf to the aheepfold 
Come I for thee, my lamb. 

Prec O touch me not ! 

The Count of Lara's blood is on thy hands ! 
The Count of Lara's curse is on thy soul ! 
Do not come near me ! Pray, begone from here ! 
Thou art in danger ! They have set a price 
Upon thy head ! 

Bart. Ay, and IVe wandered long 

Among the mountains ; and for many days 
Have seen no human face, save the rough swine- 
herd's. 
The wind and rain have been my sole compan- 
ions. 
I shouted to them from the rocks thy name. 
And the loud echo sent it baok to me. 
Till I grew mad. I could not st«y from thee. 
And I am here ! Betray me, if thou wilt. 

Prec. Betray thee l* I betray thee ? 

Bart. Preciosa ! 

I oome for thee ! for thee I thus brave death ! 
Fly with me o'er the borders of this realm ! 
Fly with me ! 

Prec. Speak of that no more. £ 

cannot. 
I 'm thine no longer. 

Bart. O, recall the time 

When we were children ! how we played together. 
How we grew up together ; how we plighted 
Our hearts unto each other, even in childhood I 
Fulfil thy promise, for the hour has come. 
I 'm hunted from the kingdom, like a wolf ! 
Fulfil thy promise. 

Prec. 'T was my father's promise, 

Not mine. I never gave mv heart to thee. 
Nor promised thee my hand ! 

Bart. False tongue of woman ! 

And heart more false ! 

Prec. Nay, listen unto me. 

I will speak frankly. I have never loved thee ; 
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I cumot love thee. This is not my fault, 

It is my destiny. Thou art a man 

Restless and violent. What wonldst thou with 

me, 
A feeble girl, who have not long to live, 
Whose heart is broken 'i Seek another wife, 
Better than I, and fairer ; and let not 
Thy rash and headlong moods estrange her from 

thee. 
Thou art unhappy in this hopeless passion. 
I never sought thy love ; never did aught 
To make thee love me. Yet I pity thee, 
And most of all I pity thy wild heart, 
That hurries thee to crimes and deeds of blood. 
Beware, beware of that. 

Bart. For thy dear sake 

I will be gentle. Thou shalt teach me patience. 

Prec, Then take this farewell, and depart in 
peace. 
Thou must not linger here. 

Bart. Come, come with me. 

Prec. Hark ! I hear footsteps. 

Bart. I entreat thee, come ! 

Prec. Away ! It is in vain. 

Bart. Wilt thou not come ? 

Prec. Never ! 

Bart. Then woe, eternal woe, 

upon thee ! 
Thou shalt not be another^s. Thou shalt die. 

[ExU. 

Pree. All holy angels keep me in this hour ! 
Spirit of her who bore me, look upon me ! 
Mother of God, the glorified, protect me ! 
Christ and the saints, be merciful unto me ! 
Yet why should I fear death 'i What is it to die ? 
To leave all disappointment, care, and sdrro .v, 
To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkind- 

ness, 
All ignominy, suffering, and despair. 
And be at rest forever ! O dull heart, 
Be of good cheer ! When thou shalt cease to 

beat, 
Then shalt thou cease to suiTer and complain ! 

{Enter Victohian and Hypolito behind.) 

Vict. 'T is she ! Behold, how beautiful she 
stands 
Under the tent-like trees ! 
Hyp- A woodland nymph ! 

T let. I pray thee, stand aside. Leave me. 
Hyp. Be wary. 

Do not betray thyself too soon. 

Vict, (disfjuysi)u/ hix voice). Hist! G^T^sy ! 
Prec (aside^ with emotion). That voice ! that 
voice from heaven ! O speak again ! 
Who is it calls ? 

Vict. A friend. 

Prec. {aside). 'T is he ! 'T is he ! 

\ thank thee, Heaven, that thou hast heard my 

prayer, 
And sent me this protector ! Now be strong. 
Be strong, my heart ! I must dissemble here, 
^alse friend or true ? 

Vict, A true friend to the true ; 

Pear not ; come hither. So ; can yon tell f or- 
timcs ? 
Prec. Not in the dark. Come nearer to the 
fire. 
Give me your hand. It is not crossed, I see. 
Vict, (putting apiece of gold into her hand.) 

Thei'c is the cross. 
Prec, Is 't silver. 

Vict. No, 't is gold. 

Prec. There 's a fair lady at the Court, who 
loves yon. 
And for yourself alone. 

Vict. Pie ! the old story ! 

Tell me a better fortune for my money ; 
Not this old woman^s tale ! 



Prec. You are passionate ; 

And this same passionate humor in your blood 
Has marred your fortune. Yes ; I see it now ; 
The line of life is crossed by many marks. 
Shame ! shame ! O you have wronged the maid 

who loved you I 
How could you do it 1 

Vict. I never loved a maid ; 

For she I loved was then a maid no more. 

Prev. How know you that t 

Vict. A little bird in the air 

Whispered the secret. 

Prec. There, take back your gold ! 

Your hand is cold, like a deceiver's hand ! 
Titere is no blessing in its charity ! 
Make her your wife, for you have been abused ; 
And you shall mend your fortunes, mending liers. 
Vict, (aside). Huw like an angel's speaks the 
tongue of woman. 
When pleading in another's cause her own ! 
That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 
Pray give it me. ('frks to take tlie ring.) 

Prec No ; never from my hand 

Shall that be taken ! 

Vict. Why, 't is but a ring. 

I'll give it back to you ; or, if I keep it. 
Will give vou gold to buy you twenty such. 

Prec. Why would you have this ring ? 

Vict. A traveller's fancy, 

A whim, and nothing more. I would fam keep it 
As a memento of the Gypsy camp 
In Guadarrama, and the fortune-t«ller 
Who sent me back to wed a widowed maid. 
Pray, let me have the ring. 

Prec. No, never ! never ! 

I wDl not part with it, even when I die ; 
But bid my nurse fold my pale finders thus. 
That it may not fall from them. T is a token 
Of a beloved friend, who is no more. 

Vict. How? dead? 

Prec. Yes ; dead to me ; and worse than dead. 
He is estranged ! And yet I keep this ring. 
I will rise with it from my grave nereafter, 
To prove to him that I was never false. 

Vict, {aside'). Be still, my swelling heart! 
one moment, still ! 
Why, 't is the folly of a love-sick girl. 
Come, give it me, or I will say 't is mine. 
And that you stole it. 

Prec. O, you will not dare 

To utter such a falsehood ! 

Vict. I not dare ? 

Look in my face, and sav if there is aught 
I have not dared, I would not dare for thee ! 

{She riMhes into hl^ arjTix. ) 

Prec. *T is thou ! 't is thou ! Yes ; yes ; my 
heart's elected I 
My dearest-dear Victorian ! mv soul's heaven ! 
Where hast thou been so long f Why didst thou 
leave me ? 
Vict. Ask me not now, my dearest Preclosa. 
Let me forget we ever have been parted ! 
Prec. Hadst thou not come — 
Vict. I pray thee, do not chide me ! 
p7'ec. 1 should have perished here among 

these Gypsies. 
Vict. Forgive me, sweet ! for what I made 
thee suffer. 
Think^st thou this heart could feel a moment's 

joy, 
Thou being absent ? O, believe it not ! 
Indeed, since that sad hour I have not slept, 
For thinking of the wrong I did to thee! 
Dost thou forgive me ? Say, wilt thou forgive 
me? 
Pree. I have forgiven thee. Ere those words 
of anger 
Were in the book of Heaven writ down against 

thee, 
I had forgiven thee. 
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Vict. I ^m the Teriest fool 

That walks the earth, to have believed thee false. 
It was the Count of Lara — 

Prec. That bad man 

Has worked me harm enough. Hast thou not 
heard— ! 

Vict. 1 have heard all. And yet speak on, ' 
speak on ! 
Let me but hear thy voice, and I am happy ; I 

For every tone, like some sweet incantation, I 

Calls up the buned past to plead for me. 
Speak, my beloved, speak into my heart, 
Whatever fills and agitates thine own. 

{They walk aside.) 

Hyp. All gentle quarrels in the pastoral poets, 
All passionate love scenes in the best romances, 
All chaste embraces on the public ttage, 
All soft adventures, which the liberal stars 
Have winked at, as the natural course of things, 
Have been surpassed here by my friend, the 

student, 
And this sweet G\'psy lass, fair Preciosa ! 

Prec. Sefior Hypolito 1 I kiss your hand. 
Prav, shall I tell your fortune t 

Jiyp. Not to-night ; 

For, should you treat me as yon did Victorian, 
And send me back to marry maids forlorn, 
My wedding day would last from now till Christ- 
mas. 

67<iKi>a (withiu). What ho ! the Gypsies, ho ! 
Beltran Crnzado ! 
Halloo ! halloo ! halloo ! halloo ! 

{Entert booted^ with a whip and lantern.) 



fearful din ? 



What now ? 
Hast thou been 



Vict. 
Why such a 
robbed ? 

Chispa. Ay, robbed and murdered ; and good 
evening to you. 
My worthy masters. 

Vict. Speak ; what brings thee here ? 

Chiapa (to Preciosa ). Good news from Court ; 
good news ! . Beltran Crnzado, 
The Count of the Cal^s, is not your father, 
But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth. You are no more a Gypsy. 

Vkt. Strange as a Moorish tale ! 

Chixpa. And we havd all 

Been drinking at the tavern to vour he ilth, 
As wells drink in November, when it r kins. 

Vict. Where is the gentleman ? 

Chiapa. As the old song says, 

HIr body is in Segovia, 
His soul is in Madrid. 

Prec. Is this a dream ? O, if it be a dream, 
Let me sleep on, and do not wake me yet ! 
Repeat thy story ! Say I 'm not deceived ! 
Say that I do not dream ! I am awake ; 
This is the Gypsy camp ; this is Victorian, 
And this his Iriend, Hypolito ! Speak ! speak ! 
Let me not wake and find it all a dream ! 

Vict. It is a dream, sweet child ! a waking 

dream, 
A blissful certainty, a vision bright 
Of that rare happiness, which even on earth 
Heaven gives to those it loves. Now art thou 

rich. 
As thou wast ever beautiful and good ; 
And I am now the beggar. 

Prer. iffiving him her hand). I have still 
A hand to give. 

Chixpa {aside). And I have two to take. 
I \e heard my grandmother say, that Heaven 

gives aknonds 
To those who have no teeth. That 's nuts to 

crack. 
I Vc teeth to spare, but where shall I find 

almonds ? 



Vict. What more of this strange story ? 

Chispa, Nothing more. 

Your friend, Don Carlos, is now at the viuage 
Showing to Fedro Crespo, the Alcalde, 
The proofii of what I tell yon. The old hag, 
Who stole you in your childhood, has confessed ; 
And probably they *11 hang her for the crime, 
To make the celebration more complete. 

Vict. No ; let it be a day of general joy ; 
Fortune comes well to all, that comes not late. 
Now let us join Don Carlos. 

Jfyp. So farewell. 

The student's wandering life ! Sweet serenades, 
Sunff under ladies* windows in the night, 
And all that makes vacation beautiful ! 
To you, ye cloistered shades of Alcala, 
To you, ye radiant visions of romance. 
Written in books, but here surpassed by truth. 
The Bachelor Hypolito returns. 
And leaves the Gypsy with the Spanish Student. 



Scene VI. — A pass in the Gttadai'rama moun- 
tains. JSarly morning. A mideteer cromcs the 
Hage^ sitting sideways on fiismiUe^ and lighting 
a paper cigar withfiint and steeL 

SOMO. 

If thou art sleeping, maiden. 

Awake and open thy door, 
'T is the break of day, and we mufst away, 

O'er meadow, and mount, and moor. 

Walt not to find thy Klippens 

But come with thy naked feet , 
We shall have to pasn through the dewy grass, 

And waters wide and fleet. 

{Disappears down the pass. Enter a Monk, A 
Shepherd appears on the rocks above. ) 

Monk. Ave Maria, gratia plena. Ola! good 

man ! 
Shep. 0\i I 

Monk. Is this the road to Segovia ? 
tShrp. It is, your reverence. 
Moi.k. How far is it ? 
Shep, I do not know. 
Monk, What is that yonder in the valley ? 
Shej). San Ildefonso. 
Monk. A long way to breakfast. 
Shcp. Ay, marry. 

Monk. Are there robbers in these mountains ? 
Shep. Yes, and worse than that. 
Monk. What? 
Shep. Wolves. 

Monk. Santa Maria ! Come with me to San 
Bdefonso, and thou shalt be well rewarded. 
Shep. W^ hat wilt thou give me? 
Monk. An Agnus Dei and my benediction. 

{They disappear. A mounted ContrabandiMa 
paxses^ wrapped in his cloaks and a gun at his 
saddle-bow. He goes down tfiepass singii>g.) 

SONO. 

Worn with upocd is my good steed. 

And I march me hurrietl, worritxl 1 

Onwanl. cal»ilUto mio. 

With the white star in thy forehead 1 

Onward, for here ooines the Honda, 

And I hear their rifles crnrk ! 

Ay, jal6o 1 Ay, ay, jaleo I 

Ay, jal6o I They croes our traclc 

{Song dies away. Enter Preciosa, on horse- 
back, attended by Victorian, Hypolito, Don 
Carlos, and Chispa, onjbot^ and armed.) 

Vict. This is the highest point. Here let us 
rest. 
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See, Preciosa^ see how all about us 

Kneeling, like hooded friars, the misty mountains 

Receive the benediction of the sun ! 

O glorious sight ! 

Free. Most beautiful indeed 

Hyp. Most wonderf«l ! 

Vict. And in the vale below, 

Where yonder steeples flash like lifted halberds, 
San Ildefonso. from its noisy belfries. 
Sends up a salutation to the mom, 
As if an army smote their brazen shields, 
And shouted victory ! 

Prec. And which way lies 

Segovia ? 

Vict. At a great distance yonder. 

Dost thou not see it ? 

Prec. No. I do not see it. 

Vict. The merest flaw that dents the horizon^s 
edge, 
l^ere, yonder I 

Hyjfi. ^T is a notable old town, 

Boasting an ancient Roman aqueduct, 
And an Alodzar, builded by the Moors, 
Wherein, you may remember, poor Gil Bias 
Was fed on Pari del Hey. O, many a time 
Out of its grated windows have I looked 
Hundreds of feet plumb down to the Eresma, 
That, Uke a serpent through the valley creeping. 
Glides at its foot 

Prec. O yes ! I see it now, 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine eyes. 
So faint it is. And all my thoughts sail thither. 
Freighted with prayers and hopes, and forward 

urged 
Against all stress of accident, as in 
The Eastern Tale, against the wind and tide 
Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic Moun- 
tains, 
And there were wrecked, and perished in the sea ! 

{She weeps.) 
Vict. O genUe spirit ! Thou didst bear un- 
moved 



Blasts of adversity and frosts of fate ! 
But the first ray of sunshine that falls on thee 
Melts thee to tears ! O, let thy weary heart 
Lean upon mine ! and it shall faint no more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger ; but be comforted 
And filled with my affection. 

Prec. Stay no longer ! 

My father waits. Methinks I see him there, 
Now looking from the window, and now watching 
Each sound of wheels or footfall in the street 
And saying, ^'Hark! she comes!" O fatner! 
father ! 

{They descend the pass. Chispa remains be- 

hind.) 

CTiispa. I have a father, too, but he is a dead 
one. Alas and alack-a-day ! Poor was I bom, 
and poor do I remain. 1 neither win nor lose. 
Thus I yruig through the world, half the time on 
foot, and the other half walking ; and always as 
merry as a thunder-storm in the night. And so 
we plough along, as the fly said to the ox. Who 
knows what may happen V Patience, and shuffle 
the cards ! I am not yet so bald that you can see 
my brains ; and perhaps, after all, I shall some 
day go to Rome, and come back Saint Peter. 
Benedicite ! [Exit. 

{A pause. Then enter Bartolom^ wildly y as if 
in pursuit^ with a carbine in his hand.) 

Bart. They passed this way ! I hear their 
horses* hoofs I 
Tender I see them ! Gome, sweet caramillo, 
This serenade shall be the Gypsy's last ! 

{Fires down the pass.) 

Ha ! ha ! Well whistled, my sweet caramillo ! 
Well whistled ! — I have missed her ! — O my God I 

{The shot is returned. BABTOLOMB/o/b.) 
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In the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
liow at times and loud at times, 
And changing like a |>oet's rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful vmd chimes 
From the Belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger. 
When the wrangling bells had endea, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven. 
And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere. 
On the earth and in the air, 
Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some buxgher nome returning. 
By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the ecnoes 
Of the ancient town of Brages. 



But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I h^rd those magic numbezs. 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gvi>sv-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trailces 
Have their solitary dwelling ; 
All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 



And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet's airy rhymes. 
All his rn^es and roundelays. 
His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 
Prom the belfry of his brain, ^ 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roof^ and stones of cities ! 
For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear. 
And by day men go their ways, 
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Yet perohanoe t, ileeplosn nigbt, 

Iiodging at Home humbli: iun 

In tHe narrow lanes of life, 

When the duek and huah of night 

Shut out the inoewant din 

Of dajiight and its toil and strife, 

Hay liBtcn witb a calm delight 

To the poet'a melodies, 

Till he lieuH, 01 dreama he bean. 



Intermingled with the aong, 
Thoughta that he luu cherished long; 
Hears amid the oliime and sidgirg 
'I'he bella of hia own village rinjjing. 
And wakea. aod finds his alumberoDs ere 
Wet with most deliciomi teara. 

Thua dreamed I. u by night I lay 
In Brugea, at the Fleur-d^-Ble, 
Liattning with a wild delight 
To the chimes that, throuuh the night, 
Rang their changee from Qie Belfry 
Of t£at quaint old Flcmiah city. 



[n thp iparket-plaoe of Bruges sb 
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Thrice conaumed and thrice rehuilded, atill it 
watches o'er the town. 

Aa the summer morn was breakiDg, on that lofly 

tower I etood. 
And the world threw offthe darkneas, like the 

weeds of widowhood. 

Thick vrith towUB and hamlete itudded, and with 

streama and vapors gray. 
Like a shield emhoued with eilver, round and 

vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its chim- 



From their nests beneath the rafters sang tl. i 

■wallows wild and high ; 
And the world, beneath me Bleeping, seemed 

more distant than tbe sky. 

Th™ most rauaieal and solemn, bringing back 

the olden times. 
With their strange, unearthly changes rang tbe 

melanchuly chimes. 

Like the psalms from some old oloiater, when 
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Viftioxifl of the days departed, shadowy phantoms 

filled my brain ; 
They who live in history only seemed to walk 

the earth again ; 

All the Foresters of FlanderjB,— mighty Baldwin 

Bras de Fer, 
Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy Philip, Guy de 

Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid that adorned 

those days of old ; 
Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who 

Dore the Fleece of Gold. 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep- 
laden argosies; 

Ministers from twenty natio..^: more than royal 
pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on 

the ground ; 
I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk 

and hound ; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a duke 

slept with the queen, 
And the armed guard around them, and the 

sword unsheathed between. 



I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and 

Juliers bold. 
Marching homeward from the bloody battle of 

the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White 

Hoodn moving west, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden 

Dragon^s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land 
with terror smote ; 

And again the wild alarum sounded from the toc- 
sin's throat; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o^er lagoon and 

dike of sand, 
^* I am Roland ! I am Roland ! there ia victory 

in the land r 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The 

awakened city's roar 
Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into 

their graves once more. 

Hours had passed away like minutes ; and, before 

I was aware, 
Lo ! the shadow of the belfry croned the son- 

illumined square. 
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TniB is the place. Stand still, my steed. 

Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy Past 

The forma that once have been. 

The Past and Present here unite 

Beneath Time's flowing tide. 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 

But seen on either side. 

Here runs the highway to the town ; 

There the green lane descends. 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 

O gentlest of my friends ! 

The shadow of the linden-trees 

Lay moving on. the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 

A shadow, thou didst pass. 

Thy dress was like the lilies. 

And thy heart as pure as they : 
One of God*s holy messengers 

Did walk with me that day. 

I saw the branches of the trees 

Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover-blossoms in the grass 

Rise up to kiss thy feet. 

** Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares. 

Of earth and folly bom !" 
Solemnly sang the village choir 

On that sweet Sabbath morn. 

5 



Through the closed blinds the golden sun 

Poured in a dusty beam, 
Like the celestial ladder seen 

By Jacob in his dream. 

And ever and anon, the wind. 

Sweet-scented with the hay. 
Turned o'er the hymn-book's fluttering leaves 

That on the window lay. 

Long was the good man*s sermon, 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
F^ he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 

And still I thought of thee. 

Long was the prayer he uttered. 

Yet it seemed not so to me ; 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 

And still I thought of thee. 

But now, alas ! the place seems changed ; 

Thou art no longer here : 
Part of the sunshine of the scene 

With thee did diBapi>ear. 

Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my her.rt. 

Like pine-trees dark and high, 
Subdue the lighb of noon, and breathe 

A low and ceaseless sigh ; 

This memory brightens o*er the past, 

As when tne sun, concealed 
Behind some cloud that near ui hangs, 

Shines on a distant field. 
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THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiliDg, 
Like a huge organ, rise tho burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alanns. 

Ah ! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift 
keys ! 

What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies I 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
Tbe cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before 
us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman's 
song, 

And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O'er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent's 
skin ; 

The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns ; 
The soldiers' revels in the midst of pillage ; 

The wail of famine in beleaguered towns ; 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asunder, 

The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder. 

The diapason of the cannonade. 

Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed mBtrumcnta as these, 

Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kindly voices. 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

Were half the power, that fills the world with 
terror. 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were uo need of arsenals or forts : 

The warrior's name would be a name abhorred ! 

And every nation, that should lift sgain 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear f orevermore the curse of Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
' ''Peace!" 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War's great organ shakes the 
skies ! 

But beautiful as songn of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arisj. 



NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of th? Pegnitz, wher^ across broad 

mea- low-lands 
Rioe the blue Pranconian mountains, Nuremberg, 

the ancient, stands. 



Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 

town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks 

that round them throng : 

Memoiies of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, 

rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, 

centuries ola ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in 

their uncouth rhyme. 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand 

through every clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many 

an iron band. 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen 

Cunigunde's band ; 

On the square tbe oriel window, where in old he- 
roic days 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian's 
praise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrona 
world of Art : 

Fountams wrought with richest sculpture stand- 
ing in the common mart ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 

carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 

own. 

In the church of sainted Scbald sleeps enshrined 

his holy dust, 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from 

age to age their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a plx of 

sculpture rare. 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through 

the painted air. ' 

Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, 

reverent heart, 
Lived and labored AlbrcchtDlirer, the Evangelist 

of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 

busy hand. 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the 

Better Land. 

Emi^ravit is the inscription on the tomb-stone 

where he lies ; 
Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist 

never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 

seems more fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once 

has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these 

obscure and dismal lanes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude 

poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to 

the friendly guild, 
Building nests in Fame's great temple, as in 

spouts the swallows buUd. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the 

mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to 

the anvil's chime ; 
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Thanking Grod, whose boundless wisdom makes 

the flowers of poesy bloom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tiflsnea of 

the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the 

gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios 

sang and laughed. 

But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely 

sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, and his face above 

the door; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam 

PuBchman*s song. 
As the old man gra^ and dove-liko, with his 

great beard white and long. 

Ana at night the 'swart mechanic comes to drown 

his cark and care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master^s 

antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my 

dreamy eye 
Wave these mingled shapes and figures, like a 

faded tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee 

the world's regard ; 
But thy painter, Albrecht DUrer, and Hans Sachs 

thy cobbler-bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region 

far away. 
As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in 

thought his careless lay : 

Gathering from the pavement's crevice, as a 

floweret of the soil, 
The nobility of labor, — the long pedigres of toil. 



THE NORMAN BARON. 

Dan» los moments de la vie od la rdflexion devicnt 
plus calme et plus profonde, oA Tint^rSt et ravarice par- 
Jent moiriR hant que la ral<-'on, dan8 Ics instants de cha- 
grin domestifpie, de maladie, ct do peril de mort, lea no- 
bles* Bc repentirent do posw^ ler des Hcrfs, oomme d'nno 
cho<«e pew airr6able a Dieu, qui avait cr66 toiu les 
booimcfi k son imi^2:e. 

Thibrrt, Con quite de PAngletej're. 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered 
And the castle-tarret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 
And the lands his sires had plundered. 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

By his bed a monk was seated. 
Who in humble voice repeated 
Many a prayer and patcr-noster. 

From the missal on his knee ; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 
Sounds of bells came famtly stealing, 
BeUs, that from the neighboring kloster 
Rang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the serf and vassal 

H »ld, that night, their Chrstmas wassail ; 

M my a carol, old and saintly. 

Sang the minstrels and tl:e wait.i ; 



And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the fctorm was heard but famtly, 
Knocking at the castlc-gatcs. 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted. 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron's ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 
As he paused awhile and listened. 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

"Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Bom and cradled in a manger ! 
King, like David, priest, like Aaron. 
Christ is bom to set us free ! '' 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on tlis casement paintsd. 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 
" Miserere, Domine ! " 

In that hour of deep contrition ' 
He beheld, vrith clearer vision, 
Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit were banished. 
Reason spake more loud than passion. 
And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner, 
Every serf bom to his manor, 
All those wronged and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron feat \i res, 

And the monk replied, '* Amen ! " 

Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal. 

Mingling witli the common dust : 

Bu? the good deed, through the ages 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsum^d by moth or rust. 



RAIN IN SUMMER 

How beautiful is the rain ! 
After the du&t and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street. 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

Across the wmdow-pano 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

W.th a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the weljome rain ! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; 
Hn can feel the cool 
Breath of each little poo! ; 
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TO A CHILD. 



HiB fevered brain 
Grows oalin again, 
And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted nol^c 

And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 

Bail their mimio fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Ingalfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side. 

Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide. 

Stretches the plain. 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain 1 

In the farrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 

The clover- scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soiL 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to tiiank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand. 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bena their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these. 

The Poet Bees ! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rollel 

Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain. 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

» 

He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the e^raves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 

To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers underground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear. 

In the perpetual round of strange, 

Mysf-enous change 

From birth to death, from death to birth. 

From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before, 



Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Taming forevermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 



TO A CHILD. 

Dear child ! how radiant on thy mother's knea 

With merry-making eyes and joe and smiles, 

Thoo gazest at the painted tiles, 

Whose figures grace. 

With many a grotesque form and foce, 

The ancient cMnmey of thy nursery ! 

The lady with the gay macaw. 

The dancing girl, the grave bi^aw 

With bearded lip and chin ; 

And, leaning idly o'er his gate. 

Beneath the imperial fan of Btat2, 

The Chinese mandarin. 

With what a look of proud command 

Thou shakest in thy little band 

The coral rattle with its silver bcUs, 

Making a merry tunc ! 

Thousands of years in Indian Eens 

That coral grew, by slow degrees, 

Until some deadly and wild monsoon 

Dashed it on Coromauders sand ! 

Those silver bells 

Reposed of yore. 

As shapeless ore. 

Far down in the deep-sunken wells 

Of darksome mines. 

In some obscure and sunless place, 

Beneath huge Chimborazo's base, 

Or Potosfs o'erhanging pines ! 

And thus for thee, O little child. 

Through many a danger and escape, 

The tall ships passed the stt rmy cape ; 

For thee in foreign lands remote, 

Beneath a burning, tropic clime. 

The Indian peasant, chasing the wild goat, 

Himself as swift and wild. 

In falling, clutched the frail arbute. 

The fibres of whose shallow root, 

Uplifted from the soil, betrayed 

The silver veins beneath it laid. 

The buried treasures of the miser, Time. 

« 
But, lo ! thy door is left ajar ! 
Thou hearest footsteps from afar ! 
And, at the sound. 
Thou tiirnest round 
With quick and questioning eyes, 
Like one, who, in a foreign land, 
Beholds on every hand 
Some source of wonder and surprise ! 
And, restlessly, impatiently. 
Thou strivest, stingglest, to be fi'ce. 
The four walls of thy nursery 
Are now like prison walls to thee. 
No more thy mother's smiles. 
No more the painted tiles. 
Delight thee, nor the playthings on the floor, 
That won thy little, beating heart before ; 
Thou struggiest for the open door. 

Through those once solitary halls 

Thy pattering footstep falls. 

The sound of thy merry voice, 

Makes the old walls 

Jubilant, and they rejoice 

With the joy of thy young heart. 

O'er the light of whose gladness 

No shadows of sadness 

From the sombre background of memory start. 



THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 
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Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recall<i, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt. 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Enoircled with a burning belt. 
C p and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the wei^i^t of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread ; 
Yea, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heait and nead. 

But what are these grave thoughts to thee ? 

Out, out ! into the open air ! 

Thy only dream is liberty, 

Thou carest little how or where. 

I see thee eager at thy play, 

Now shouting to the apples on the tree, 

With cheeks as round and red aa they ; 

And now among the yellow stalks, 

Among the flowering shrubs and plants, 

As restless as the bee. 

Along the garden walks, 

The tracks of tliy small carriage- wheels I trace ; 

And see at every turn how they efface 

Whole villages of sand -roof e J tents, 

That rise like golden domes 

Above the cavernous and secret homes 

Of wandering and nomadic tribes of ants. 

Ah, cruel little Tamerlane, 

Who, with thy dreadful reign. 

Dost persecute and overwhelm 

These hapless Troglodytes of thy realm ! 

What ! tired already ! with those suppliant looks, 

And voice more beautiful than a poot's books. 

Or murmuring sound of water as it flows, 

Thou comest back to parley with repose ! 

This rustic seat in the old apple-tree. 

With its overhanging golden canopy 

Of leaves illummate with autumnal hnes. 

And shining with the argent light of dews, 

Shall for a season be our place of rest. 

Beneath us, like an oriole's pendent nest. 

From which the laughing birds have taken wing. 

By thee abandoned, hangs thy vacant swing. 

Dream-like the waters of the river gleam ; 

A sail less vesspl drops adown the stream, 

And like it, to a sea as wide and deep. 

Thou drlf test gently down the tides of sleep. 

child ! O new-born denizen 
Of life's great city ! on thy head 
The glorv of the morn is shed. 
Like a celestial beni^ou ! 

Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 
Thon openest the mystivious gate 
Into the future's undiscovered land. 

1 see its valves expand, 
As at the touch oi Fate ! 

Into those realms of love and hate. 

Into that darkness blank and drear, 

By some prophetic feeling taught, 

I launch the oold, adventurous thought, 

Freighted with hope and fear ; 

As upon subterranean streams. 

In caverns unexplored and dark, 

}/Len sometimes launch a fragile bark, 

Laden with flickering fire. 

And watch its swift-receding beams, 

Until at length they disappear, 

And in the distant dark expire. 

By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope ! 
Like the new moon thy life appears ; 
A little strip of silver light, 
And widening outwar.l into nis:ht 
The shadowy disk of future years ; 



And yet upon its outer rim, 

A lummous circle, faint and dim, 

And scarcely visible to us here, 

Roimds and completes the perfect sphere ; 

A prophecy and intimation, 

A pale and feeble adumbration. 

Of the great world of light, that lies 

Behind all human destinies. 

Ah ! if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot tears and sweat of toil, — 
To struggle with imperious thought. 
Until the overburdened brain, 
Weary with labor, faint with pain. 
Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power, — 
Remember, in that perilous hour. 
When most .afflicted and oppreased, 
From labor there shall come forth r^st. 



And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await, 
Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the laborer's side; 

, With words of sympathy or song 

I To cheer the dreary march along 

i Of the great army of the poor, 

, O'er desert sand, o'er dangerous moor. 
Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward ; for thon shalt learn 

. The wisdom early to discern 

I True beauty in utility ; 
As great Pythagoras of yore. 
Standing beside the blacksmith's door, 
And hearing the hammers, as they smote 
The anvils with a different note, 
Stole from the varying tones, that hung 
Vibrant on every iron tongue, 

' The secret of the sounding wire, 
And formed the seven-chorded lyre. 

. Enough ! I will not play the Seer ; 

! I will no longer strive to ope 
The m3'^tic volume, where appear 
The herald Hope, forerunning Fc ir, 

I And Fear, the pursuivant of Hopa 
Thy destiny remains untold : 
For, like Acestes' shaft of old. 
The swif L thought kindles as it flies. 
And burns to ashes in the skies. 



THE OCCULTATION OF ORION. 

I SAW, as in a dream sublime, 
The balance in the hand of Time. 
O'er East and West i^s beam impended ; 
Ajid day, with all its hours of light, 
Was slowly sinking out of sight. 
While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 

Like the astrologers of eld. 
In that bright virion I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 
I saw, with its celestial keys, 
Its chords of air, its filets of fire. 
The Samtan's great ^olian lyre, 
Rising through all its sevenfold bars, 
From earth unto the fixed stara 
And through the dewy atmosphere, 
Not only could I see, but hear, 
Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 
In sweet vibration, sphere by sp ere, 
From Dian's circle light and ne r, 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 
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Where, chanting through his beard o£ bdows, 
Majestic, moui'Df ul, Batiirn goto, 
And down the sunless realms of space 
Kevfcrberates the thunder of hia baas. 

Beneath the sky's triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And with its choruB seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising in the east ; 
And, slow ascending one by one, 
The kindling constellations shone. 
Begirt with many a blaring star. 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast ! 
His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion's hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint ; 
And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 
In hours of trial and dismay. 
As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she irod 
Upon the hot and burniiig f^tars, 
As on the glowing coals and bars, 
That were to prove her strengtti, and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 

Thus moving on, with silent pace. 
And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the stafcioM of Orion. 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm ! 
And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet. 
His mighty club no longer beat 
The forehead of the bull ; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea. 
When, blinded by Q<]nopion, 
He sought the blacksmith at his forgo. 
And, Climbing up the mountain gorge, 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 

Then, through the silence overhead. 
An angel with a trumpet said, 
**Forevermore, forevermore. 
The reign of violence is o'er I " 
ATid, like an in$^trument that flings 
Its music on another's strings. 
The trumpet ot the angel cast 
Upon the heavenly lyre its blast. 
And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Re-echoed down the burning chords, — 
*• Forevermore, forevermore. 
The reign of violence is o'er ! 
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THE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight. 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rose o'er the city. 
Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 

In the waters under me. 
Like a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distanco 
Of that lovely night in J me. 

The blaze of the flaming f cmaco 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 



Among the long, black rafters. 

The wavering shadows lay, 
And the current t..at came from the ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 

As, sweeping and eddving through them. 

Rose the belated tide, 
And, streaming into the moonlight, 

The seaweed floated wide. 

And like those waters rnshing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came oVr me 

That fliled my eyes with tears. 

How often, O how often, 

In the days that had gone by, 
I had stood on that bridge at midnight 

And gazed on that wave and sky! 

How often, O how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its botom 

O'er the ocean wild and wide ! 

« 

For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from mc, 

It is buried in the f>ea ; 
And only the ^orrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piere, 

Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men. 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro, 
The young heart hot and restlcFs, 

And the old subdued and slow ! 

And forever and forever. 

As long as the river flows. 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes ; 

The moon and its broken reflection 

And its shadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 

And its wavering image here. 



TO THE DRIVING CLOUD. 

Gloomy and dark art tMou, O chief of the 

mighty Omahas ; 
I Gloomy and dark as the driving cloud, whose 
I name thou hast t^aken ! 

' Wrapt in thy scarlet blanket, L see thee stalk 
I through the city's 

Narrow and populous streets, as once by the 

margin of rivers 
' Stalked those birds unknown, that have left us 
only their footprints. 
What, in a few short years, will remain of thy 
I race but the f ootprmts ? 



SEAWEED.— THE DAT IS DONE. 
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How canst thou walk these streets, who hast 

trod the green turf of the prahies ? 
How canst thou breathe this air, who hast 

breathed the sweet air of the mountains ? 
Ah ! 't is in vain that with lordly looks of disdain 

thou dost challenge 
Looks of diadain in return, and question these 

walla and these pavements, 
Claiming the soil for thy hunting-grounds, 

while down-trodden millions 
Starve in the garrets of Europe, and cry from its 

caverns that they, too, 
Have been created heirs of the earth, and claim 

its division ! 

Back, then, back to thy woods in the regions 

west of the Wabash ! 
There as a monarch thou reignest. In autumn 

the leaves of the maple 
Pave the floors of thy palace-halls with gold, and 

in summer 
Pine-trees waft through its chambers the odorous 

breath of their branches. 
There thon art fitrong and great, a hero, a tamer 

of horses ! 
There thou chasest the stately stag on the banks 

of the Elkhom, 
Or by the roar of the Running- Water, or where 

the Omaha 



Callfl thee, and leaps through the wild ravine 
like a brave of the Blackf eet ! 

Hark ! what murmurs arise from the heart of 

those mountainous deserts ? 
Is it the cry of the Foxes and Crows, or the 

mighty Behemoth, 
Who, unbarmed, on his tusks once caught the 

bolts of the thunder. 
And now lurks in his lair to destroy the race of 

the red man ? 
Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the 

Crows and the Foxes, 
Far more fatal to thee and thy race than the 

tread of Behemoth, 
Lo ! the big thunder-canoe, that steadily breasts 

the Missouri's 
Merciless current I and yonder, afar on the 

prairies, the camp-fires 
Gleam through the night ; and the cloud of dust 

in the gray of the daybreak 
Marks not the buffalo's track, nor the Mandan*B 

dexterous horse-race ; 
It is a caravan, whitening the desert where dwell 

the Camanches I 
Ha ! how the breath of these Saxons and Celts, 

like the blast oL' the east-wind, 
Drifts evermore to the west the scanty smokes 

of thy wigwams ! 



SONGS. 



SEAWEED 

When descends on the Atlantic 

The ^gantic 
Storm-wtnd of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges, 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks : 

From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 

Of sunken ledges. 
In some far-off, bright Azore ; 
From Bahama, and the dashing. 

Silver-flashing 
Surges of San Salvador ; 

From the tumbling surf, that buries 

The Orkncyan skerries. 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 

Spars, uplifting 
On the desolate, ramy seas ; — 

Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main ; 
Till in sheltered coves, and reaches 

Of sandy beaches, 
All have found Tepose again. 

So when storms of wild emotion 

Strike the ocean 
Of the poet's soul, erelong 
From each cave and rocky fustnesa. 

In its vastness. 
Floats some f moment of a song : 

From the far-off isles enchanted, 

Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 



From the flashing surf, whose vision 

Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth ; 

From the strong WiU, and the Endcav^:r 

That forever 
Wrestles with the tides of Fate ; 
From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered. 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating w^aste and desolate ; — 

Ever drifting, drifiiing, drifting 

On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart ; 
Till at length in books recorded, 

They, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart. 



THE DAY IS DONK 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather in wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the m'st. 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 

That my soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist re:»embles the rain. 



AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY.— TO AN OLD DANISH SONG-BOOK. 



Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And bimish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, likj strains of martial music, 
Tneir mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer. 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid oiE ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful n^dodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care. 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volum9 

The poem of thy choice. 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice; 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day. 

Shall fold their tsnts, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 



AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending, 
The night is descending ; 
The marsh is frozen. 
The river dead. 

Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences ; 
The buried fences 
Mark no longer 
The road o'er the plain ; 

While through the meadows. 
Like fearful shadows. 
Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The bell is pealing, 
And every feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell ; 

Shadows are trailing. 
My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell. 



TO AN OLD DANISH SONG-BOOK. 

Welcome, my old friend, 
Welcome to a foreign fireside. 
While the sullen galea of autumn 
Shake the windows. 

The ungrateful world 
Has, it seems, dealt harshly with thee, 
Since, beneath the skies oi Denmark, 
First I met thee. 

There are marks of age. 
There are thumb marks on thy margin, 
Made by hands that clasped thee ruuely. 
At the ale-house. 

Soiled and dull thou art ; 
Yellow are thy time-worn pages, 
As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of autumn. 

Thou art stained with wine 
Scattered from hilarioi^R goblets, 
As the leaves with the li^tions 
Of Olympus. 

Yet dost thou recall 
Days departed, half-forgotten, 
When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic,— 

When I paused to hear 
The old ballad of King Oiristian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 
In the twilight. 

Thou recallest bards, 

Who, in solitary chambers. 

And with heart« by passion wasted, 

Wrote thy pages. 

Thou recallest homes 
Where thy songs of love and friendship 
Made the gloom}' Northern winter 
Bright as summer. 

Once some ancient Scald, 
In his bleak, ancestral Iceland, 
Chante<l staves of these old ballads 
To the Vikings. 

Once in Elsinore, 
At the court of old King Hamlet, 
Yorick and his boon companions 
Sang these ditties. 

Once Prince Frederick's Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks ; — 
Suddenly the English cannon 
Joined the chorus ! 

Peasants in the field. 
Sailors on the roaring ocean. 
Students, tradesmen, pale mechanics, 
All have sung them. 

Thou hast been their friend ; 
They, alas ! have left thee friendless ! 
Yet at least by one warm fireside 
Art thou welcome. 

And, as swallows build 
In these wide, old-fashioned chitineya, 
So thy twittering songs shall ne.stle 
In my bosom, — 

Quiet, close, and warm. 
Sheltered from all molestAtion, 
And recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel. 
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WALTER VON DER VOGELWBID. 

VoGBLWEiD the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of ours, 

Laid his body in the cloister, 
Under Wdrtzburg's minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest : 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest ; 

Saying, "Prom thsse wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.^ 



»t 



Thus the bard of love departed ; 

And, fulfilling his desire. 
On his tomb the birds were feasted 

By the children of the choir. 

Day by day, o'er tower and turret, 

in foul weather and in fair, 
Day by day^ in vaster numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 

Overshadowed all the place. 
On the pavement, on the tomostone, 

On the poet's sotdptured face, 

On the cross-bars of each window, 

On the lintel of each door, 
They renewed the War of Wartburg, 

Which the bard had fought before. 

There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 

Till at length the portly abbot 
Mar mured, " Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.'^' 

Then in vain o'er tower and turret, 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide. 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 

Then in vain, with cries discordant. 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire. 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the childiea of the choir. 

Time has long efTaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister's funeral stones. 

And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet's bones. 

But around the vast cathedral, 

Bv sweet echoes multiplied. 
Still the birds repeat the legend. 

And the name of Vogelweid. 



Old Silenus, bloated, drunken. 

Led by his inebriate Satyrs ; 
On his breast his head is sunken, 

Vacantly he leers and chatters. 

Fauns with youthful Bacchus follow ; 

Ivy crowns that brow supernal 
As the forehead of Apollo, 

And posseting youth eternal. 

Round about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses. 

Wild from Naxian groves, or Zante's 
Vineyards, sing delirious verses. 

Thus he won, through all the nations. 
Bloodless victories, and the farmer 

Bore, as trophies ana oblations. 
Vines for banners, ploughs for armor. 

Judged by no o'erzealous rigor. 
Much this mystic throng expresses ; 

Bacchus was the type of vigor, 
And Silenus of excesses. 

These are ancient ethnic revels. 
Of a faith long since forsaken ; 

Now the Satyrs, changed to devils, 
Frighten mortals wme-o'ertaken. 

Now to rivulets from the mountains 
Point the rods of fortune-tellers ; 

Youth perpetual dwells in fountains, — 
Not in flasks, and casks, and cellars. 

Claudius, though he san^ of flagons 
And huge tankards fllTcd with Rhenish, 

From that fiery blood of dragons 
Never would his own replenish. 

Even Redi, though he chaunted 
Bacchus in the Tuscan valleys. 

Never drank the wine he vaunted 
Jin his dithyrambic sallies. 

Then with water fill the nitcher 
Wreathed about with classic fables ; 

Ne'er Falernian threw a richer 
Light upon Lucullus' tables. 

Come, old friend, sit down and listen ! 

As it passes thus between us. 
How its wavelets laugh and glisten 

In the head of old Silenus! 



DRINKING SONG. 

INSCRIPTION FOR AN ANTIQUE PITCHER. 

Comb, old friend ! sit down and listen ! 

From the pitcher, placed between us. 
How the waters langn and glisten 

In the head of old Silenus I 



THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

L'6tcmlt6 est line pendnle, dont le balancier dit et 
redit sans cet»o cen deux mots eeulement, dans le Rilenca 
des tombeaox: ^'Toujoursl jamais! Jamais! tou- 
joura 1 " 

Jacques Bridaixs. 

Somewhat back from the village street 

Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 

Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw ; 

And from its station in the hall 

An ancient timepiece says to all, — 

'* Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

Half-way up tho stairs it stands. 
And points and beckons with its hinds 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloa^, 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG.— DANTE. 



CrosBCB himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
*' Forever — never ! 



Never — forever ! 



n 



By day its voice is low and light ; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing fuotbtep's fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceihng, along the floor. 

And seems to say, tit each chamber-door,— 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! '* 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 
Through days of death and days of birth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all Uiings saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 

*' Forever- never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased, — 

''Forever — ^never ! 

Never— forever ! " 

There groups of merry children played. 

There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 

O precious hours ! O golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time ! 

Even as a miser counts his gold, 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 

'* Forever — ^never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ; 
There, in that silent room below. 
The dewl lay in his shroud of snow ; 



And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 

" Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
''Ah ! when shall they all meet again?** 
As in the days long since gone by. 
The ancient timepiece maKes reply, — 

'•Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

Never here, forever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

* ' Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 



THE ARROW AND THE SONO. 

I snoT an arrow into the air. 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftlv it flew, the sight 
Coidd not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 
It fell to earth, I knew not wnere ; 
For who has sicht so keen and strong. 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart oi a friend. 



SOInTNETS. 



THE EVENING STAR. 

Lo ! in the painted oriel of the West, 
Whose panes the sunken sun incarnadines, 
Like a «iir lady at her casement, shines 
The evening star, the star of love and rest '. 

And then anon she doth herself divest 
Of all her radiant garments, and reclines 
Behind the sombre screen of yonder pines, 
"With slumber and soft dreams of love oppressed. 

O my beloved, my sweet Hesperus ! 
My morning and my evening star of love ! 
My best and gentlest lady ! even thus, 

As that fair planet in the sky above. 
Dost thou retire unto thy rest at night, 
And from thy darkened window fades the light. 



AUTUMN. 

Thou comest, Autumn, heralded by the rain. 
With banners, bv great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand 
And stately oxen harnessed to thy wain ! 



Thou ntandcst, like imperial Charlemagne, 
Upon thy bridge of gold ; thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o'er the land, 
Blessing the farms through all thy vast do- 
main ! 
Thy shield is the red harvest moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven's overhanging 

eaves; 
Thy steps are by the farmer's prayers attend 
ed; 
Like flames upon an altar shine the sheaves ; 
And, following thee, in thy ovation splendid. 
Thme almoner, the wind, scatters the golden 
leaves! 



Dante. 

Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of 
gloom. 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes. 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise. 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 



i HEMLOCK TREE 



Yet in thy heart what haman BympathieB. 
What roft compusBioa ;;1ows, at id tlie akjea 
The tendei itara Clieic cloiidi.-^ lam^s relume r 
Uethinkt I see thee aUnd. with pallid cheeki, 
By Fro Uilaria in hii diocese, 



As up the coDVedt-wallB, in golden atrraks, 

The aaceoding aanbcsnia mark the day'a decrease ; 

And, aa be aiks whit there the atianger aeeks. 

Thy voice along the cloistei whiapers. 



TKANSLATIOKS. 



eal hew fatthtul uo thy bi 



THE HEMLOCK TREE. 



But in the winter's fro-t and ri 
B henilock tree •. O hemlock tree ! 
are thy biancbes ! 



O maiden fair ! O maiden faic ! how fajthleaa ii 
thy bosom ! 
To luve me in prosperity, 
And leave mc in adversity ! 
O msiden fair '. O maiden fair ! how faitblcKs if 
thy boBom ! 



The aigbtingale. the oightingale, thou lak'sC Col 
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ANNIE OF THARAW.— THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 



So long as summer laughs she sings, 
Bub in the autumn spreads her wings. 
The nightingale, the nigiitingale, thou tak^st for 
thine example ! 

The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror 
of thy falsehood ! 
It flows 80 long as falls the rain, 
In drought its springs soon dry again. 
The meadow brook, the meadow brook, is mirror 
of thy falsehood ! 



ANNIE OP THARAW. 

FROM TETE LOW GERMAN OF SIMON DACU. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old. 
She is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy and in pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my good, 
Thou, O my soul, my flesh, and my blood ! 

Then come the wild weather, come Bleet or come 

snow, 
We will stand by each other, however it blow 

Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree standeth so straight and so tall. 
The more the hail beats, and the more the rains 
fall,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and 
strong. 

Through crosses, through sorrows, through man- 
ifold wrong. 

Shouldst thou be torn from me to wander alone 
In a desolate land where the sun is scarce 
known, — 

Through forests 1^11 follow, and where the sea 

flows. 
Through ice, and through iron, through armies ; 

of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and my sun. 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one. 

Whatever I have bidden thee thou hast obeyed. 
Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand. 
Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, 
and one hand ? 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife ; 
Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not our love ; 

Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 

Whatever my desire is, in thine may be seen ; 
I am king of the household, and thou art its 
queen. 

It is this, O my Annie, my hearths sweetest rest, 
That makes of us twain but one soul in one breast. 

This turns to a heaven the hut where we dwell ; 
While wrangling soon changes a home to a hell. 



THE STATUE OVER THE CATHEDRAL 

DOOR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

Forms of saints and kings are standing 

The cathedral door above ; 
Yet I saw but one among them 

Who hath soothed my soul with love. 

In his mantle,— wound about him, 

As their robes the sowers wind,- — 
Bore he swallows and their fliedglings, 

Flowers and weeds of every land. 

And so stands he calm and childlike, 

High in wind and tempest wild ; 
O, were I like him exalted,^ 

I would be like him, a child ! 

And my songs, — green leaves and blossoms, — 
To the doors of heaven would bear. 

Calling even in storm and tempest, 
Round me still these birds of air. 



THE LE;GEND op THE CROSSBILL. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF JULIUS MOSEN. 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm. 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken. 
Sees he how with zealous care 

At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blcod and never tiring. 
With its beak it doth not cease. 

From the cross 't would free the Saviour, 
Its Creator's Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness ; 

*' Blest be thou of all the good ! 
Bear, as token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and holy rood ! " 

And that bird is called the crossbill ; 

Covered all with blood so clear. 
In the groves of pine it singebh 

Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 



THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

The sea hath its pearls. 

The heaven hath its stars ; 
But my heart, my heart. 

My heart hath itA love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven ; 

Yet greater is my heart, 
And fairer than pearls and stars 

Flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 

Come unto my great heart ; 
My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 

Are melting away with love ! 



POETIC APHORISMS.— CURFEW. 
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POETIC APHORISMS. 

FROM THE SINNOEDICHTB OF FRIEDRICH TON 

LOUAU. 

BIVBITTBENTB OKMTCBT. 

MONEY. 

Whereunto is money good ? 
Who has it not wantB hardihood, 
Who has it has mach trouble and care, 
Who once has had it has despair. 

THE BEST MEDICINE. 

Jot and Temperance and Repos'? 
.Slam the door on the doctor ^s nose. 

SIN. 

Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 

POVERTY AND BLINDNESS. 

A BLIND man is a poor man, and blind a poor 

man is ; 
For the former seeth no man, and the latter no 

man sees. 

LAW OP LIFE. 

LrvE I, 80 live I, 
To my Lord heartily, 
To my Prince faithfully, 
To my Neighbor honestly. 
Die I, so die I. 

GREEDS. 

Lutheran, Popish, Calvinistic, all thesa creeds 
and aoctrines thre:^ 

Extant are ; but still the doubt is, where Christi- 
anity may be. 



THE RESTLESS HEART. 

A MILLSTONE and the human heart are driven 

ever round ; 
If they have nothing ebe to grind, they must 

themselves be ground. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE. 

Whilom Love was like a fire, and warmth and 

comfort it bespoke ; 
But, alas ! it now is quenched, and only bites us. 

like the smoke. 



ART AND TACT. 

Intelligence and courtesy not always are com- 
bined ; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 

grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with ex- 
actness grinds he all 

TRUTH. 

When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but 

a torch's fire. 
Ha ! how soon they all are silent ! Thus Truth 

silences the liar. 

RHYMES. 

If perhaps these rhymes of mine should sound 
not well in strangers' ears. 

They have only to bethink them that it happens 
so with theirs ; 

For so long as words, like mortals, call a father- 
land their own, 

They will be most highly valued where they are 
best and longest kuown. 



CURFEW. 



L 

Solemnly, mournfully, 

Dealing its dole. 
The Curfew Bell 

Is beginning to toll. 

Cover the embers, 

And put out the light ; 

Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound nides into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 

Ko voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall f 

Sleep and oblivion 
Beign over all t 



II. 

The book is completed. 
And closed, like the day : 

And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 

Dim grow its fancies ; 

Forgotten they lie ; 
Like coals in the ashes, 

They darken and die. 

Song sinks into silence, 

The story is told. 
The windows are darkened, 

The hearth-stone is cold. 

Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall ; 

Sleep and oblivion 
Beign over all. 



EVANGELINE. 



EVANGELINE. 

A TALE OF ACADIB. 



BoordeJ with 

(tittiuot 

Siand li " 



the forent primevai Tha ii 
' " B hemlocks, 

a. anil in garment! 
ic twilip-ht, 



Men whoao lives glided on like rivers that water 

the woodiatidB, 
Dsrkciiod hy shadons of eirtb, but reflecting an 

im«ge of heaven? 
Waste are thoso pleasant farms, and the farmers 

forever departed ! 
Scattered I'ke dixiit and leavea, nben the migbty 

bla>tB0f October 

Land friini its rocky cavema, the deep-voiced Seize thnm. and whirl them aloft, and iprinkle 

neighborinR ocean them far o'er the ocean. 

SpcoliB. and in aocente diiconiolate anivrcra the Naught but tj^dition remains of the bcantiful 
wail of the forest. village of Grand-Pt.-. 



^t.-ind bho barpe 



Thin is the forest primeval ; but where ar 
hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he heam in the v 

Ian 1 the voice ot the huntsman ? 
Where is th - thatch -roofed vlllii^<e, the bon 



, Yo who belii 

, I diires, a 

Ye who believ 



. aTeution tbal hopes, and en- 



; in the biatity and atrergth of 

to the monmfiil tradition still song by tha 

pine* of tlie forest ; 
to a Tale of Love in Acadis.home of (be happy. 



EVANGELINE. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
I. 



In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin 

of M.nas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 

GrAod-Pre , 

Lay in the fruitfal valley. Vast meadows 

stretched to the eastw&rd, ; 

Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks \ 



Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer 
the HaRin of Miuas, 
I Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest fanner of 
Grand -Pre, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, direct- 
ing his household. 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride 
of the village. 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man of 
seventy winters; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered 
with snow-flakes; 



without number. White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks 

Dikss, that the hands of the farmers had raised ! as brown as the oak-leaves. 

with labor incessant, I Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 

Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated sea- I summers. 

sons the flood-gates ', Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on 

Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will | the thorn by the way-side, 

o^er the meadows. Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 

West and south there were fields of flax, and or- brown shade of her tresses ! 

chards and cornfields Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that 

Spreading afar and unfcnced o'er the plain ; and • ^ feed in the meadows, 

away to the northward , When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers 

Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on > at noontide 

the mountains • Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was 

Sea-fogs pitched their tent\ and m^sts from the I the maiden. 



Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while the 
bell from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest 
with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 
upon them, 

Down ttie long street she passed, with her chap- 
let of beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, 
and the ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, 
as an heirloom. 

Handed down from mother to child, through long 
generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal 
beauty — . 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 
after confession. 

Homeward serenely she walked with God's bene- 
diction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing 
of exquisite music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house 

ot the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea ; 

and a shady 
Sycamore grew by the door, yrith a woodbine 

wreathing around it. 
Rudely carved was the porch, with Beats beneath ; 

and a footpath 
Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared 

in the meadow. 
Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhang by 

a penthouse. 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by 

the roadside, 
Built o'er a box for the poor, or the blessed image 

of Mary. 
Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well 

with its moss-grown 
Bucket, fastened witn iron, and near it a trough 

for the horses. 
Shielding the house from storms, on the north, 

were the bams and the farm-yard. 
There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the an- 
tique ploughs and the harrows ; 
There were the folds for the sheep ; and there, in 

his feathered sernglio, 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, 

with the self-same 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the peni- 
tent Peter. 
Thecc tho richest was poor, and the poorest lived Bursting with hay were the bams, themselves a 
in abundance, | village. In each one 



mightv Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their 

station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the 

Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of 

oak and of hemlock. 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the 

reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, wth dormer-windows ; 

and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded 

the doorway. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when 

brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes 

on the chimneys, 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and 

in kirtlcs 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning 

the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shut- 
tles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the whecLs 

and the songs of the maidens. 
Solenmiy down the street came the parish priest, 

and the children 
Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extend- 
ed to bless them. 
Reverend walked he among them ; and up rose 

matrons and maidens. 
Hailing his slow approach with words of afiec- 

tionate welcome. 
l%en came the laborers home from the field, and 

serenely the sun sank 
Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon 

from the belfry 
Softly the An^elus sounded, and over the roofs 

of the village 
Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of in- 
cense ascending, 
Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of peace 

and contentment. 
Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 

farmers, — 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike 

were they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the 

vice of republics. 
Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to 

their windows; 
Bat th3:r dwellings were open as day and the 

hearts of the owners ; 



Par o>r the gable projected a roof of tbatoli ; Mid 
Cndar tho ibcltering e»Te«, led np to the odorona 



Gabriel Lajpiuieme. the ion of Basil the blaclunuth. 
Who wa« a mighty man in the Tillage, and hon- 
ored of all men ; 
For, dnce the Uith of time, throaghoat all agea 

Hue the craft of the amith been held in repute by 

the people. 
Basil iraa BonediL't'a friend. Their children from 

earliest childhood 
Grev Dp together aa brother and Niter ; and Fft* 



Flrmlj boildMl wiUi r*fler« of 

Lived on hii aunny farm, and Evangeline gOT- 

erned hi« honseholtl. 
Many a youth, u he knelt in the cbucch and 



Fixed his 
Happy w 



might touch 



of his deep- 
hand or the 
:, hy the darkneu 



if her garment 

.. "ded. 
And, aa he Itnocked and mitedto hear the sound 

of her faotitepa. 
Knew not which beat (he louder, hia heart or the 

knocker of iron 1 
Or at the jnyoua feast of the Patron Saintot the 

" " ■■ d her hand in the danc- 



Out nf the aelt-same book, with thehymna of the 

church and the plain-aong. 
But whtn the hymn woa mng, and the daily 

letaon completed, 
Swiftly tliev hurried away to the forge of Baail 

There at the door (hey stood, with wondering eya 

to behold him 
Take in hix leathern lap (he hoof of the hone as s 



Lay like 



I 



tiong all who came, young Qahiiel only woa And ai 



t shoo in its place ; while near him the 

of the cart-wheel 

liery snake, coiled rouod in a circle of 

tumnat eres, when wilhoot in the gath- 

ig dorkneaa 

with light Beamed the smithy, through 

the forge withm they watched the la- 
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Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going 

into the chapeL 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of 

the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o'er 

the meadow. 
Oft in the bams they climbed to the populous 

nests on the rarbers, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, 

which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of th3 sea to rastore the 

sight of its fledglings ; 
liucky was he who found tnat stone in the nest of 

' the swallow ! 
Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer 

were children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the 

face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth witn its light, and ripened 

thought into action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes 

of a woman. 
" Sunshine of Saint Enlalie ** was she called ; for 

that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their 

orchards with apples ; 
She, too, would bring to her husband's house de- 
light and abundance, 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of chil- 
dren. 

n. 

Now had the season returned, when the nights 
grow colder and longer^ 

And the retreating sun the sign of the Scorpion 
enters. 

Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air from 
the ice-bound. 

Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical 
isluida 

Harvests were gathered in; and wild with the 
winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old 
with the angel. 

All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement. 

Bees, with prophetic instinct of want, had hoard- 
ed their honey 

Till the hives overflowed ; and the Indian hunt- 
ers asserted 

Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur 
of the foxes. 

Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed 
that beautiful season, 

Called by the pious Acadian peas&nts the Summer 
of All-Saints ! 

Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical 
light; and the landscape 

lAy as if new created in all the freshness of child- 
hood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the rest- 
less heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in 
harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cooks 
in the farm-yaras. 

Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing 
of pigeons. 

All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, 
and the great sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden 
vapors around him ; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet 
and vellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering 
tree of the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Pemian adorned 
with mantles and jewels. 

Now recommenced the reign of rest and affec- 
tion and stUlneaa. 



Day with its burden and heat had departed, and 

twilight descending 
Brought ba^k the evening star to the sky, and the 

herds to the home.*»tead. 
Pawing the ground they came, and resting their 

necks on each other, 
And with their nostrils distended inhaling the 

freshness of evening. 
Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline's beautiful 

heifer, 
Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 

waved from her collar. 
Quietly paced and slow, as ii conscious of human 

aifection. 
Then came the shepherd back with his bleating 

flocks from the seaside* 
Where was their favorite pasture. Behind them 

followed the watch-dog, 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride 

of his instinct, 
Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and 

superbly 
Wating his bushy tail, and urging forward the 

stra^lers ; 
Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; 

their protector. 
When from the forest at night, through the stany 

silence, the wolves howled. 
Late, with the rising moon, returned the waina 

from the marshes. 
Laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its 

odor. 
Cheerily neighed the steeds, with dew on their 

manes and their fetlocks. 
While aloft on their shoulders the wooden and 

ponderous saddles. 
Painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tas- 

' sela of crimson, 
Nodded in bright array, like hollyhocks heavy 

with blossoms. 
Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded 

their udders 
Unto the milkmaid's hand; whilst loud and in 

regular cadence 
Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets 

descended. 
Lowing of cattle and peals of laughter were heard 

in the farm-yard. 
Echoed back by the barns. Anon they sank into 

stillness ; 
Heavily closed, with a jarring sound, the valves 

of the barn-doors, 
Battled the wooden bars, and all for a season was 

silent. 

In-doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fire-place, 

idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how th« 

flames and the smoke-wreaths 
Struggled together like foes in a burning city. 

Behind him. 
Nodding and mocldng along the wall, with ges- 
tures fantastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away 

into darkness. 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his 

arm-chair 
Laughed in the flickering light, and the pewter 

plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of 

armies the sunshine. 
Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols 

of Christmas, 
Such as at home, in the olden time, his fathers 

before him 
Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Bur- 

gundian vineyards. 
Close at her father's side was the gentle Evan- 
geline seated. 
Spinning flax for the loom, that stood in the 

comer behind her. 
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Silent awhile were iim treadles, at rest was its 
diligent shuttio, 

While the monutonoas drone of the wheel, like 
the drone of a bi^ipe, 

Followed the old man's song, and united the 
fragments together. 

As in a church, when the chant of the choir at 
intervals ceases. 

Footfalls are heard in the aisles, or words of the 
priest at the altar, 

i^o, in each pause of the song, with measured mo- 
tion the clock clicked. 

Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, 

and, suddenly lifted, 
Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung 

back on its hinges. 
Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was 

Basil the blacksmith. 
And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who 

was with him. 
** Welcome!" the farmer exclaimed, as their 

footsteps paused on the threshold, 
** Welcome, Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy 

place on the settle 
Close by the chimney-side, which is always 

empty without thee ; 
Take from ths shelf overhead thy pipe and the 

box of tobacco ; 
Never bo much thyself art thou as when through 

the curling 
Smoke of the pipe or the forge thy friendly and 

jovial face gleams 
Round and red as the harvest moon through the 

mist of thj marshas." 
Then, with a smile of content, thus answered 

Basil the blacksmith. 
Taking with easy air the accustomed seat by tho 

lireside : — 
** Benedict Bellcfontaine, thou hast ever thy jest 

and thy ballad ! 
Ever in cheerf ullest mood art thou, when others 

are filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only ruin be- 
fore them. 
Happy art thou, as if every day thou hadst picked 

up a horseshoe." 
Piftttsing a moment, to take the pipe that Evan- 
geline brought him, 
And with a coal mm the embers had lighted, he 

slowly continued : — 
*' Four days now arc passed since the English 

ships at their anchors 
Ride in the Gaspereau^if mouth, with their can- 
non pointed against us. 
What their design may be is unknown ; but all 

are commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, wh?r3 his 

Majestv*8 mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land. Alas ! in 

the mean time 
Many snrmiHes of evil alarm the hearts of the 

people." 
Then made answer the farmer : — *^ Perhaps some 

fr'.endlier purpose 
Brings these ships to our shores. Perhaps the 

harvests in England 
By untimely rains or untimelier heat have been 

blighted, 
And from our bursting bams they would feed 

their cattle and children." 
^^ Not so thinketh the folk in the village," said, 

warmly, the blacksmith. 
Shaking his head, as in doubt ; then, heaving a 

sigh, he continued : — 
"Louisburg is not forgotten, nor Beau S'jonr, 

nor Port Royal 
Many already have fled to the forest, and lurk on 

its outskirts. 
Waiting with anxious hearts the dubiorji fate of 

to-moROw. 



Arms have been taken from us, and warlike 

weapons of all kinds ; 
Nothing is left but the blacksmith*s sledge and 

the scythe of the mower." 
Then with a pleasant smile made answer the 

jovial farmer : — 
** Safer arc we unarmed, in the midst of oar flocks 

and our cornfields. 
Safer within these peaceful dikes, besieged by the 

ocean, 
Than our fathers in forts, besieged by the ene- 
my's cannon. 
Fear no evil, my friend, and to-night may no 

shadow of sorrow 
Fall on this house and hearth; for this is the 

night of the contract 
Built are the house and the bam. The merry 

lads of the village 
Strongly have built them and well ; and, breaking 

the glebe round about them, 
Filled the ))arn with hay, and the house with 

food for a twelvemonth. 
Rene Leblanc vdW be here anon, with his papers 

and inkhom. 
Shall we not then be glad, and rejoice in the joy 

of our children ? " 
As apart by the window she stood, with her 

hand in her lover's, 
Bl'jshirg Evangeline heard the words that her 

father had spoken. 
And, as they died on his lips, the worthy notary 

entered. 

m. 

Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf 

of the ocean. 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the 

notary public ; 
Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the 

maize, hung 
Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high ; and 

glafscs with horn bows 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom 

supernal. 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than 

a hundred 
Ch Idrcn's children rode on his knee, and heard 

his great watch tick 
Four long years in the tinfes of the war had he 

lang lished a captive. 
Suffering much in an old French fort as the 

friend of the English. 
Now, though wftrier grown, without all guile or 

suspicion. 
Ripe in wisdom was he, but patient, and simple, 

and childlike. 
He was beloved by aU, and most of all by the 

children ; 
For he told them tales of the Loup-garou in the 

forest, 
\ And of the goblin that came in the night to 

water the horses. 
And of the white L^tiche, the ghost of a child who 

unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the cham- 
bers of children ; 
' And how on Christmas eve the oxen talked in the 
I stable. 

And how the fever was cured by a spider shut up 

in a nutsihell, 
And of the marvellous powers of four-leaved 

clover and horseshoes. 
With whatsoever else was writ in the lore of the 
I village. 

Then up rose from his seat by the fireside Basil 

the blacksmith. 
Knocked from his pipe the ashes, and alowlj ex- 
i tendii^g his right hand, 

i" Father LebUmc," he exclaimed, "thon hast 

heard the talk in the village. 
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And, perohance, canst tell ns some news of these 
ships and their errand." 

Then with modest demeanor made answer the 
notary publio, — 

*^ GrOBsip enough have I heard, in gooth, yet am 
never the wiser : 

And what their errand may be I know not better 
than others. 

Yet am I not of those who imagine some evil in- 
tention 

Brings them here, for we are at peace ; and why 
than molest us ? '* 

'^God*s name!" shoated the hasty and some- 
what irascible blacksmith ; 

** Must we in all things look for the how, and the 
why, and the wherefore V 

Daily injustice is done, and might is the right of 
the strongest ! " 

Bat, without heeding his warmth, continued the 
notary public, — 

'^ Man is unjust, but Grod is just ; and finally 
justice 

Triumphs; and well I remember a story, that 
often consoled me. 

When as a captive I lay in the old French fort at 
PortRoval." 

This was the old man's favorite tale, and he loved 
to repeat it 

When his neighbors complained that any injustice 
was done them. 

** Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer 
remember, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Jus- 
tice 

Btood in the public square, upholding the scales 
in its left hand. 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that jus- 
tice presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and 
homes of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales 

a* dt the balance. 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the 
sunshine above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land 
were corrupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were 
oppressed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a 



nobleman's palace 
a necklace 
suspicion 



8 p 
That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a 



Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the 

honsshoid. 
She, aftsr form of trial condemned to die on the 

Bcaflfold, 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue 

of Justice. 
As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit 

ascended^ 
Lo ! o*er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts 

of the thunder 
Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath 

from its left hand 
Down on the pavement below the clattering scales 

of the balance, 
And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of 

a magpie. 
Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls j 

was inwoven," j 

SUenced, but not convinced, when the story was ! 

ended, the blacksmith 
Stood like a man who fain would speak, bat find- 

eth no language ; 
All his thoughts were congealed into lines on his 

face, as the vapors 
Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes 

in the winter.^^ 

Then Evangeline lighted the brazen lamp on the 
table, 



Filie<l, till it overflowed, the pewtsr tankard with 

home-brewed 
Nut-brown ale, that was famed for its strength in 

the villi^e of Grand-Pr ; ; 
While from his pocket the notary drew his papers 

and inkhom. 
Wrote with a steady hand the date and the age 

of the parties. 
Naming the aower of the bride in flocks of sheep 

and in cattle. 
Orderly all things proceeded, and duly and well 

were completed, 
And the great seal of the law was set like a sun 

on the margin . 
Then from his leathern pouch the farmer threw 

on the table 
Three times the old man's fee in solid pieces of 

silver ; 
And the notary rlning, and blessing the bride and 

the bridegroom, 
Lifted aloft the tankard of ale and drank to their 

well'are. 
Wiping the foam from his lip, he solemnly bowed 

and der arted. 
While in silence the others sat and mused by the 

fireside, s 

Till Evangeline brought the draught-board out of 

its corner. 
Soon was the game begun. In friendly conten- 
tion the old men 
Liughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful man- 
oeuvre. 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach 

was made in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a win- 
dow's embrasure. 
Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding 

the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the 

meadows. 
Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of 

heaven. 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 

the angels. 

Thus was the evening passed. Anon the bell 

from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, 

and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned 

in the household. 
Many a farewell word and sweet good-night on 

the door-step 
Lingered long in Evangeline's heart, and filled it 

with gladness. 
Carefully then were covered the embers that 

glowed on the hearth -stone. 
And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of 

the farmer. 
Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline 

followed. 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the 

darkness, 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of 

the maiden. 
Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of 

her chamber. 
Simple that chamber was, with its curtains of 

white, and its clothes-press 
Ample and high, on whose spacious shelves were 

carefully folded 
Linen and woollen stuffs, by the hand of Evan- 
geline woven, 
This was the precious dower she would bring to 

hr r husband in marriage. 
Bettor than flocks and herds, being proofs of her 

skill as a housewife. 
Soon she extinguished her lamp, for the mellow 

and radiant moonlight 
Streamed through the windows, and lighted the 

room, till the heart of the maiden 
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Swelled and obeyed its power, like the tremulous 

tides of the ocean. 
Ah ! she was fair, ezceediug fair to behold, as she 

stood with 
Naked snow-^hite feet on the gleaming floor of 

her chamber ! 
Little she dreamed that below, among the trees 

of the orchard, 
Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of 

her lamp and her shadow. 
Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a 

feeling of sadness 
Passed o*er her soul, as the sailing shade of clouds 

in the moonlight 
yiitted across the floor and darkened the room for 

a moment. 
And, as she gazed from the window, she saw 

serenely the moon pass 
Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star fol- 
low her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham's tent young Ishmael wan- 
' dered with Uagar I 



IV. 

PLBA8A.MTLT rose next mom the sun on the vil- 
lage of Grand-Pre. 
Pleasantljr gleamed in the soft, sweet air the 

Basin of Minas, 
Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, 

were riding at anchor. 
Life had long been astir in the village, and clam- 
orous labor 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden 

gates of the morning. 
Now from the country around, from the farms 

and neighboring hamlets, 
Game in their holiday dresses the blithe Acadian 

peasants. 
Many a glad good-morrow and jocund laugh from 

the voung folk 
Made the bright air bnghter, as up from the nu- 
merous meadows, 
Where^ no path could be seen but the track of 

wheels in the greensward, 
Group after group appeared, and joined, or passed 

on the highwav. 
Long ere noon, in the village all sounds of labor 

were silenced. 
Thronged were the streets with people ; and noisy 

groups at the house-doors 
Bat in the cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossiped 

together. 
Every house was an inn, where all were welcomed 

and feasted ; 
For with this simple people, who lived like 

brothers together, 
AU things were held in common, and what one 

had was another's. 
Yet under Benedict's roof hospitality seemed 

more abundant : 
For Evangeline stood among the guests of her 

father ; 
Bright was her face with snules, and words of 

welcome and gladness 
Fell from her beautiful lips, and blessed the cup 

as she gave it. 

Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the 

orchard, 
Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of 

betrothal. 
There in the shade of the porch were the priest 

and the notary seated ; 
There good Benedict sat, and sturdy Basil the 

blacksmith. 
Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press 

and the bee-hives, 
Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest 

of hearts and of waistcoats. 



Shadow and light from the leaves alternately 
played on his snow-white 

Hair, as it waved in the wind ; and the jolly face 
of thn fiddler 

Glowed like a living coal when the ashes are 
blown from the embers. 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of 
his fiddle, 

Totts Us Bourgeois de Chartres^ and Le Carillon 
de DunJcerque^ 

And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to 
the music. 

Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the diasy^ 
ing dances 

Under ttie orchard-trees and down the path to 
the meadows ; 

Old folk and young together, and children min- 
gled among them. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Bene- 
dict's daughter ! 

Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of tho 
blacksmith 1 

So passed the morning away. And lo ! with a 

summons sonorous 
Sounded the bell from its tower, and over the 

meadows a drum beat. 
Thronged erelong was the church with men. 

without, in the churchyard, 
W^aited the women. They stood by the graves, 

and hung on the headstones 
Garlands of autumn-leaves and evergreens fresh 

from the forest. 
Then came the guard from the ships, and march- 
ing proudly among them 
Entered the sacred portal. With loud and disso- 
nant clangor 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drums from 

ceiling and casement, — 
Echoed a moment only, and slowly the ponderous 

portal 
Closed, and in silence the crowd awaited the wil^ 

of the soldiers. 
Then uprose their commander, and spake from 

the steps of the altar. 
Holding alofb in his hands, with its seals, the 

royal commission. 
*^ You are convened this day," he said, *' by his 

Majesty's orders. 
Clement and kind has he been; but how you 

have answered his kindness. 
Let your own hearts reply ! To my natural make 
I and my temper 

Painful the task is I do, which to you I know 

must be grievous. 
Yet must I bow and obey, and deliver the will of 

our monarch ; 
Namely, that all your lands, and dwellings, and 

cattle of all kinds 
Forfeited be to the crown ; and that you your- 
selves from this province 
Be transported to other lands. God grant yon 

nuty dwell there 
Ever as faithful subjects, a happy and peaceable 

people ! 
Prisoners now I declare you; for such is his 

Majesty's pleasure ! " 
As, when the air is serene in the sultry solstice 

of summer. 
Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly sling 

of the hailstones 
Beats down the farmer's com in the field and 

shatters his windows. 
Hiding the sim, and strewing the ground with 

thatch from the house-roofs. 
Bellowing fly the heard s, and seek to break their 

enclosures ; 
So on the hearts of the people descended the 

words of the speaker. 
Silent a moment they stood in speechless wonder, 

and then rose 
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Loader and ever loader a wail of sorrow and 

anger, 
And, by one impolae moved, they madly roshed 

to the door-way. 
Vain was the hope of escape ; and cries and fierce 

imprecations 
Bang through the honse of prayer ; and high o V 

the heads of the others 
Rose, with his arms npUfted, the figure of Basil 

the blacksmith. 
As, on a stormy sea, a apar is tossed by the 

biUows. 
Flashed was his face and distorted with passion ; 

and wildly he shouted, — 
" Down with the tvrants of England ! we never 

have sworn tnem allegiance ! 
Death to these foreign soldiers, who seize on our 

homes and our harvests ! ^^ 
More he fain would have said, bat the merciless 

hand of a soldier 
Smote him upon the month, and dragged him 

down to the pavement.* 

In the midst of the strife and tomult of angry 

contention, 
Lo ! the door of the chancel opened, and Father 

Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the 

steps of the altar. 
Baisin^ his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed 

mto silence 
All that clamorous throng ; and thus he spake to 

his people ; 
Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents 

measured and mournful 
Spake he, as, after the tocsin^s alarum, distinctly 

the clock siarlkes. 
" What is this that ^e do, my children ? what 

madness has seized you ? 
Forty years of my life have I labored among you, 

and taught you, 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one 

another 1 
Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and 

prayers and privations y 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and 

forgiveness ? 
This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and 

would you profane it 
Thns with violent deeds and hearts overflowing 

with hatred? 
Lo ! where the crucified Ciirist from his cross is 

gazing upon you ! 
See ! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and 

holy compassion ! 
Hark ! how those lips stilt repeat the prayer, * O 

Father, forgive them ! * 
Let us repeat thut prayer in the hour when the 

wicked assail us. 
Let us repeat it now, and say, * O Father, for- 
give them I * " 
Few were his words of rebuke, but deep in the 

hearts of his people 
Sank they, and sobs of contrition succeeded the 

passionate outbreak. 
While they repeated his prayer, and said, " O 

Father, forgive them ! *' 

Then came the evening service. The tapers 

gleamed from the altar. 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the priest, and 

the people responded, 
Not with their lips alone, but their hearts ; and 

the Ave Maria 
Sang thev, and fell on their knees, and their 

souls, with devotion translated. 
Rose on the ardor of prayer, like EUijah ascending 

to heaven. 

Meanwhile had spread in the village the tidings 
of ill, and on all sides 



Wandered, wailing, from house to house the 
women and children. 

Long at her father's door Evangeline stood, with 
her right hand 

Shielding her eyes from the level rays of the son, 
that, descending. 

Lighted the village street with mysterious splen- 
dor, and roofed each 

PeasanVs cotta^ with golden thatch, and em- 
blazoned its windows. 

Long within had been spread the snow-white 
doth on the table ; 

There stood the wheaten loaf, and the honey fra- 
grant with wild-iiowers ; 

There stood the tankard of ale, and the cheese 
fresh brought from the dairy ; 

And, at the head of the board, the great arm- 
chair of the farmer. 

Thus did Evangeline wait at her father's door, as 
the sunset 

Threw the long shadows of trees o'er the broad 
ambrosial meadows. 

Ah ! on her spirit within a deeper shadow had 
fallen. 

And from the fields of her soul a fragrance celes- 
tial ascended, — 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgive- 
ness, and patience ! 

Then, all-forgetiul of self, she wandered into the 
village, 

Cheering with looks and words the mournful 
hearts of the women. 

As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps 
they departed. 

Urged by their household cares, and the weary 
feet of their children. 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glim- 
mering vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the Prophet de- 
scending from Sinai. 

Sweetly over the village the bell of the Angelua 
sounded. 

Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the chorch 

Evangeline lingered. 
Ail was silent within ; and in vain at the door 

and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome 

by emotion, 
" Gabriel ! " cried she aloud with tremulous 

voice ; but no answer 
Came from the graves of . the dead, nor the 

gloomier grave of the living. 
Slowly at length she returned to the tenantlesa 

house of her father. 
Smouldered the fire on the heatth, on the board 

was the supper untested. 
Empty and drear was each room, and haunted 

with phantoms of terror. 
Sadly echoed her step on the stair and the floor 

of her chamber. 
In the dead of the night she heard the disconso- 
late rain fall 
Loud on the withered leaves of the sycamore-tree 

by the window. 
Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of 

the echoing thunder 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed 

the world he created ! 
Then she remembered the tale she had heard of 

the justice of Heaven ; 
Soothed was her troubled soul, and she peacef ally 

slumbered tUl morning. 



V. 

Four times the sun had risen and set ; and now 

on the fifth day 
Cheerilv called the cock to the sleeping maids of 

the farm-house. 
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Half-way down to the ahon Evangeline waited 

Not overcome with grief, but atrona in the honr 

ofafliiction,- 
Cslmly and sadly she waited, until the procesaioa 

approached her, 
And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale with 
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Clasped she his hands, and laid her head on his 

shoulder, and whispered, — t 

** Gabriel ! be of good cheer I for if we love one 

another 
Nothing, in truth, can harm us, whatever mis- 
chances mav happen ! " i 
Smiling she spak3 thsse words; then suddenly 

paused, tor her father 
Saw she slowly advancing. Alas ! how changed 

was his asoect ! 
Gone was the glow from his cheek, and the fire 

from his eye, and his footstep 
Heavier seemed with the weight of the heavy heart 

in his bosom. 
But with a smile and a sigh, she clasped his neck 

and embraced him, 
Speaking words of endearment where words of 

comfort availed not.. 
Thus to the Gaspcreau's' mouth moved on that 

mournful procession. 

• There disorder prevailed, and ths tumult and 

stir of embarking 
Busily plied the freighted boats ; and in the con- 
fusion ' 
Wives were torn from their husbands, and 

mothera, too late, savr their children , 

Left on the land, extending their arms, with 

wildest entreaties. 
So unto separate ships were Basil and Gabriel 

carried. * ! 

While in despair on the shore Evangeline stood 

with her father. 
Half the task was not done when the sun went 

down, and the twilight 
Deepened and darkened around; and in haste 

the refluent ocean 
Fled away from the shore, and left the line of the 

sand-hNeach 
Covered with waifs of the tide, with kelp and the 

slippery sea-weed. 
Farther back in th:: midst of the household goods 

and the wagons, 
Like to a g>'p"y camp, or a leader after a battle. 
All escape cut off by the sea, and the sentinels 

near them, 
Lay encamped for the night the houseless Aca- 

,dian farmers. 
Back to its nethermost caves retreated the bellow- 
ing ocean. 
Dragging adown the beach th3 rattling pebbles, 

and leaving 
Inland and far up the shore the stranded boats of 

the sailors. 
Then, as the ni^ht descended, the herds returned 

from their pastures ; 
Sweet was the moist still air with the odor of 

milk from their udders ; 
Lowing they waited, and long, at the well-known 

bars of the farm-yard, — 
Waited and looked in vain for the voice and the 

hand of the milkmaid. 
Silence reigned in the streets ; from the church 

no Angelus sounded, 
Rose no smoke from the roofd, and gleamed no 

lights from the windows. 

But on the shores meanwhile the evening fires 
had been kindled, , 

Built of the drift-wood thrown on the sands from 
wrecks in the tempest. i 

Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful facea 
were gathered. 

Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the 
crying of children. j 

Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to ! 
hearth in his parish. 

Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and bless- 
ing and cheering, 

Liko nnto shipwrecked Paul on Melita's desolate 
soa-shore. 



Thus he approached the place where Evangeline 

sat with her father, 
And in the flickering light beheld the face of the 

old man. 
Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either 

thought or emotion. 
E'en as the face of a clock from which the hands 

have been taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and cares- 
ses to cheer him. 
Vainly offered >>iTn food ; yet he moved not, he 

looked not, he i^pake not. 
But, with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flicker- 
ing fire-light. 
^*' Benedicite ! '* murmured the priest, in tones ti 

compassion. 
More he fain would have said, but his heart was 

full, and his accents 
Faltered and paused on his lips, ss the feet of a 

child on a threshold. 
Huslied by the scene he beholds, and the awful 

presence of sorrow. 
Silently, therefore, he laid his hand on the 

head of the maiden. 
Raising his tearful eyes to the silent stars that 

above them 
Moved on their way, unperturbed by the wrongs 

and sorrows of mortals. 
Then s-it he down at her side, and they wept 

together in silence. 

Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in 

autumn the blood-red 
Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o'er 

the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon 

mountain and meadow. 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge 

shadows together. 
Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs 

of the village, 
Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships 

that lay in the roadstead. 
Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of 

flame were 
Thrust tnrough their folds and withdrawn, like 

the quivering hands of a martyr. 
Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burn- 
ing thatch, and, uplifting. 
Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from 

a hundred house-tops 
Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame 

intermingled 
These things beheld in dismay the crowd on 

the shore and on shipboard. 
Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in 

their anguish, 
*"" We shall behold no more onr homes in the vil- 
lage of Grand-Pro!" 
Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the 

farm-yards. 
Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the 

lowing of cattle 
Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of 

dogs interrupted. 
Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the 

sleeping encampments 
Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt 

the Nebraska, 
When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with 

the speed of the whirlwind, 
Or the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to 

the river. 
Such wa? the sound that arose on the night, aa 

the herds and the horses 
Broke through their folds and fences, and madly 

rushed o'er the meadows. 

Overwhelmed mth the sieht, yet speechless, 
the priest and the maiden 
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G«sed on the aoene of terror thmt reddened ftod I From the cold lakes of the North to mltiy Soath- 

widened before them ; I em Mvaocao, — 

And as they tamed at length to speak to their , From the bleak i»hores of the sea to the lands 

■Uent companion, ■ where the Father of Waters 

Ijo ! from his seat he had fallen, and stretched Seises the hills in his hands, and drags them 

abroad en the sea-shore down to the ocean. 

Motionless lay his form, from which the sool had i Deep in their sands to bnry the scattered bones 

departed. I of the mammoth. 

Slowly the priest uplifted Uie lifeless head, and i Friends the^ sought and homes ; and many, de- 

the maiden ^ | spairmg, heart-broken. 

Knelt at her father^s side, and wailed aloud in Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a 

her terror. I friend nor a fireside. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head : Written their history stands on tablets of stone 

on his bosom. I in the churchyards. 

Throagh the long night she lay in deep, obUvious Long among them was seen a maiden who waited 

slumber ; and wandered. 

And when the woke from the trance, she beheld Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering 

a multitude near her. all things. 

Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully Fair was she and young ; but, alas ! before her 

ganng upon her, extended. 

Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest • Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, 

compassion. | with its pathway 

Still the blaze of the burning village illumined ■ Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed 

the landscape, I and suffered before her. 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the Passions long extingmshed, and hopes long dead 



faces around her. 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her waver- 
ing senses. 

Then a htmiUar voice she heard, as it said to the 
people, — 

**Let us bnry him here by the sea. When a 
happier season 



and abandoned. 
As the emigrant's way o'er the Western desert 

is marked by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach 

in the sunuiine. 
Something there was in her life incomfdete, 

imperfect, unfinished; 



Brings us again to our homes from the unknown As if a morning of June, with all its music and 

land of our exile, sunshine, 

Then shall his sacred dust be piously laid in the < Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly 

churchyard." I descended 

Such were the words of the priest And there i Into the east again, from whence it late had 



in hast 3 by the sea- side. 
Having the glfure of the burning village for 

funeral torches. 
But without bell or book, they buried the farmer 

of Grand-Pr>. 
And as the voice of the priest repeated the ser- 
vice of sorrow, 
Lo ! with a mournful sound, like the voioe of a 

vast congregation. 
Solemnly answer^ the sea, and mingled its roar 

with the dixies. 
Twas the returmng tide, that afar from the 

waste of the ocean. 
With the fimt dawn of the day, came heaving 

and hurrying landward. 
Then recommence once more the stir and noise 

of embarking ; 



arisen. 
Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, n^ped by 

the fever within her. 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and 

thirst of the spirit. 
She would commence again her endless search 

and endeavor ; 
Sometimes in churchyards strayed, and gazed on 

the crosses and tombstones. 
Sat by some nameless grave, and thooght that 

perhaps in its bosom 
He was already at rest, and she longed to slumber 

beside him. 
Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an inarticulate 

whisper. 
Came vrith its airy hand to point and bedcon her 

forward. 



And with the ebb of the tide the ships sailed out I Sometimes she spake with those who had seen 

of the harbor, { her beloved and known him. 

Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and But it was long ago, in some ^-off place or 



the village in ruins. 

PART THE SECOND. 

L 

Mant a weary year had passed since the burning 
of Grand-Pre, 



forgotten. 
** Gabriel Lajeunesse ! " th^ said ; *^ O yes ! we 

have seen him. 
He was Diath Basil the blacksmith, and both have 

gone to the prairies ; 
Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters 

and trappers. " 
** Gabriel Lajeunesse ! " said others ; " O yes ! 

we have seen him. 
He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana." 



When on the falling tide the freighted vemels j Then would they say, '' Dear child ! why dream 

departed, and wait for him longer ? 

Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? 

into exile, others 

Elxile without an end, and without an example Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits 

in story. as loyal* 

Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians i Here is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary*s son, who 

landed ; ! has loved thee 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand 

the wind from the northeast ; and be happy ! 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the ' Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine's 

Banks of Newfoundland ; tresses.** 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered • Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but 

from city to city, 1 sadly, " I cannot ! 
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Whither my hoRxt has gone, there follows my 

hand, and not elsewhere. 
For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and 

illumines the pathway, 
Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden 

in darkness." 
Thereupon the priest, her friend and father- 

oonfessor, 
Said, with a smile. " O daughter ! thy God thus 

speaketh within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never 

was wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, 

returning 
) ;;:k to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them 

full of refreshment ; 
^Axt which the fountain sends forth returns 

again to the fountain. • 
Patience ; accomplish thy labor ; accomplish thy 

work of affection ! 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endur- 
ance is godlike. 
Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the 

heart is made godlike. 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered 

more worthy of heaven ! " 
Cheered by the good man's words, Evangeline 

labored and waited. 
Still in ber heart she heard the funeral dii^e of 

the ocean, 
Bnt with its sound there was mingled a voice that 

whispered, ** Despair not ! " 
Thus did that poor soul wander in want and 

cheerless discomfort. 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns 

or existeno& 
Let me essay, O Muse ! to follow the wanderer's 

footsteps ; — 
Kot through each devious path, each changeful 

year of existence ; 
But as a totveller follows a streamlet's course 

through the vaUey : 
Far from ito margin at times, and seeing the 

gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at inter- 
vals only ; 
Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan 

glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continu- 
ous murmnr ; 
Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it 

reaches an outlet* 

n. 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beau- 
tiful River, 
Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the 

Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift ' 

Mississippi, 
Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by 

Acadian boatmen. 
It was a band of exiles ; a raft, as it were, from 

the shipwrecked 
Nation, scattered along the ooast, now floating 

together, 
Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a 

common misfortune ; 
Men and women and children, who, guided by 

hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the 

few-acred farmers 
On the Acadiui coast, and the prairies of fair 

Opelonsas. 
With them Evangeline went, and her guide, the 

Father Felician. 
Onward o'er sunken sands, through a wilderness 

sombre with forests, 
Day after day they glided adown the turbulent 

river; 



Night after night, by their blaring fires, encamped 

on its borders. 
Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 

where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they 

swept with the current. 
Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery 

sand-bars 
Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves 

of tjheir margin. 
Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of 

pelicans waded. 
Level the landscape grew, and along the shores 

of the river. 
Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant 

gardens. 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins 

and dove-cots. 
They were approaching the region where reigns 

perpetual summer. 
Where through the Golaen Coast, and groves of 

orange and citron, 
Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the 

eastward. 
They, too, swerved from their course ; and, en- 
tering the Bayou of Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious 

waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 

direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous 

boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid' 

air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of an- 
cient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save 

by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning 

at sunset. 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with 

demoniac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and 

gleamed on the water, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar 

sustaining the arches, 
Down through whose broKeu vaults it fell as 

through chinks in a ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all 

things around them ; - 
And o'er their spirits there came a feeling of 

wonder and sadness, — 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen that cannot be 

compassed. 
As, at the tramp of a horse's hoof on the turf of 

the prairies. 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrink- 
ing mimosa, 
So, at the hoof -beats of fate, with sad forebodings 

of evil, 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of 

doom has attained it. 
But Evangeline's heart was sustained by a vision, 

thatfaintlv 
Floated before her eyes, and beckoned her on 

through the moonlighl 
It was the thought of her brain that assumed the 

shape of a phantom. 
Throuffh those shadowy isles had Gabriel wan- 
dered before her. 
And every stroke of the oar now brought him 

nearer and nearer. 

Then in his place, at the prow of the boat, rose 

one of the oarsmen. 
And, as a signal sound, if others like them perad- 

venture. 
Sailed on those gloomy and midnight streams, 

blew a blast on his bugle. 
Wild through the dark colonnades and coiridors 

leafy the blast rang. 
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Breaking the seal of silence, and giving tongues 
to the forest. 

Boundless above them the banners of moss just 
stirred to the music. 

Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the dis- 
t.inoe, 

Over the watery floor, and beneath the reverber- 
ant branches ; 

But not a voice replied; no answer came from 
the darkness ; 



Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legi- 

l)ly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy 

and restless, 
Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and 

of sorrow. 
Swiftly they glided along, dose under the lee of 

the isiaud, 
But by the opposite bank, and behind a screen of 

palmettos, 



And, when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of Bo that they saw not the boat, where it lay con- 
pain was the sileooe. ' cealed in the willows, 

Then Evangeline slept ; but the boatmen rowed , All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, and 
through the midnight, I unseen, were the sleepers, I 

Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian I Angel of God was there none to awaken the slum- 
boat-songfl, \ bcxing maiden. 

Buch as they sang of old on their own Acadian ; Swiftly they glide4 away, like the shade of a cloud 
rivers, ' on the prairie. 

While through the night were heard the myste- After the sound of their oars on the tholes had 
rious sounds of the desert, died in the distance. 

Far off, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the ; As from a magic trance the sleepers awoke, and 



forest. 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar 
of the grim alligator. 

Thus ore another noon they emerged from the 

shades ; and before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atohafa- 

Uya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight 

undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in 

beauty, the lotus ^""^ meanine "" 

Uf ted her golden crown above the heads of the g^^ ^^^^ ^^^j. ^^e reverend man, and he smiled 

boatmen. 



the mtiiden 

S^id with a sigh to the friendly priest, '' O Father 
Felician ! 

Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel 
wanders. 

Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague supersti- 
tion y 

Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to 
my spirit Y " 

Then, with a blush, she added, ''Alas for my 
credulous fancy ! 

Unto ears like th^ne such words as theee have no 



Faint was the air with the odorous breath of 
magnolia blossomiv 



as he answered. — 
''Daughter, thy words are cot idle; nor are they 
to me without meaning. 



And with the heat of noon ; and numberless syl- ' Feeling is deep and still ; and the word that floats 

vau islands. j ^^ ^^^ surface 

Fragnmt and thickly embowered with blossoming, jg^j.l^g ^^^^ buoy, that betrays where the 

hedses of roses, anchor is hidden. 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited Therefore trust to thy heart, and to what the 

to slumber. world calls illusions. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were i q^y,,i^ truly is near thee ; for not far away to the 

8usi>onded. southward 

Under the boughs of WachiU willows, that grew q^ ^^^^ y^^^ ^/^j^^ ^cche, are the towns of St 

c « 1 L • ^f^ ^ A ♦f.,^ ' Maur and St. Martin, 

Safely their boat was moored ; and scattered There the long-wanderin7 bride shall be given 

nv^*^*l**r****^''*^**^-i *K. -v.^*,*. again to her brideg^m. 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary tra- Ther^ tSe long-absent pitor regain his flock and 

vellors Numbered. his sheeofold. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and for- 

ceuar. ests of fruit trees * 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower | ^nder the feet a girden ^rf flowers, and the bluest 

and the Kra|>e vine i of heavens 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder Bending above, and resting its dome on the waUa 

of Jacob, J} ^he forest 

On whose pendulous stain the angels ascending, T^ey ^ho dweU thire have named it the Eden of 

dcseenaiu);, , •' Louisiana." 

Were the switt hnmming-birda, that flitted from 

bloMom to blossom. v , With these words of cheer they arose and con- 
Such wiis the vi^on EvangirUne saw as she slum- ^^^^^ ^^j^ journey. 

Dereu beneatu it. Softlv the evening came. The sun from the 

Pilled was her heart with love, and the dawn of • western horizon 

w • V* ^.^n^n»nK heaven ^ ^ik a magician extended his golden wand o'er 

Lighten) her soul in sleep with the glory of regions tSe Undscape ; 

oelestiaL Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water and 

forest 

Nearer* ever nearer, among the numberleas Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and 

i8land»« mingled together. 

IXarte^l a lights swift boat^ that sped away oVr . Hanging betweeu two skies, a cloud with edges 

thi* water, ot silver. 

Urged on its ettnrte by the sinewy arms of Floated the boat, witH its dripping oan, oo the 

hunter* and trap^H*!*. motionless wattr 

Northwani its prv>w was turned^ to the land of Killed was Evatti;:eLue's heart with inexpressible 

th« bison and beavtr. sweet :iea« 

At tl e htlm s.At a youth, with countenance Toucheil by the magic spelU the sacred foontains 

thv>-:^hcful and careworn. ot feeling 

Dark anJ uo^levtevi locks overshadowed his brow, Glowetl wit a tue light of love, aa the 

and a sadnesa waiters around her. 
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Then from » neighbaring thiokst tha mooldng- 

bird, wildeat of Binjjera, 
Swinging aloft on ft icillow gpnT that hang o'ar 

tbe waCor, 
Shook from bla lictle thiost aach flood* of delui- 

Thkt the whole ^r and the woods aud the wai-es 

■eemed ailent to listen. 
PUintive at Grit were the tooea and lad : then 

■oarinff to madneaa 

ir gaide the revd of f ran* 

D eoiTOWtal, low 



Seemed they to follow i 

ded Bacchantiea. 
Bingle natn wete then heard, 

lamentation; 
iTing gathered them aH, ha flung them 

a gut of wind through 

a ciysl^ abower 



abroad m deriaiort, 
vh<rn, after i 



auch a prelude as thii, and he»rt« that 
throbbed with emotion. 



With 



Slowly they entered the TScha, _ .. 

tfarou^b the green Opeloiiui. 

And. throQEh the amber air, above tha oraitof 
woodland, 

Baw the colnmn of imoke that arose from a neigh- 
boring dwelling : — 

Sonnda of s bom the/ heacd, and the distant low- 
ing of oattle. 



i of myatdo mUtle- 
ith golden hatcheta 
hooae of tba berdj- 



Garlanda of Bpaninh moaa ai 

toe flaunted, 
Suoh aa the Druida cut down i 

at Yule-tide, 
Stood, aeolnded and atill, tb( 

Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant 

blouoma, 
Filling the air with fragranoe. The boiue itnelf 

Hewn from the cypceaa-tree, and carefully fitted 

Large and low was the roof; and on slender ool- 

nmna SDpporlcd, 
Roae-wreathed, line-encircted, a bniad and spa- 

uiiiua lerands. 
Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of tho 

Stationed the dore-eots were, aa Ioti's perpetual 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless oontentiona 
ofrirah. 
nee reigned o'er the place, Tbe lino of shadow 
and aim shine 
near tbe tops of the trees; but the house 
itself .was in shadow, 

oending and slowly 



Into the t< 
In the r 



eiiiandmg 
- ining ai 



a thin bine 



□lumi 



of the house, from the garden gate, 
ran s pathway 
Through the great grt 
the limitlcu prai 



;h of oak to tba sklrta of 



ID bis bane, wlUi Spaulsb muldle imil ntlTTuiia. 
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Into whose eea of flowers the sun was slowly de- 

Boending 
Ftdl in his track of light, lUce ships with shadowy 

canvas 
Hanging loose frcm their span in a motionless 

cum in the tropics, i 

Stood a closter of trees, with tangled cordage of 

grapevines. 

Just where the woodlands met the flowery sorf 
of the prairie, 



Gould no longer endure the calm of this quiet 

existence. 
Thinking ever of thee, uncertain and sorrowful ever, 
Ever silent, or speaking only of thee and his 

troubles, 
He at length had become so tedious to men and to 

maidens, 
Tedious even to me, that at lengtii I bethought 

me, and sent him 
Unto the town of Adayes to trade for mules with 

the Spaniards. 



Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and i Thence he will follow the Indian trails to the 

stirrups, I Ozark Mountains, 

Sat a herdsman, arrayed in gaiters and doublet of Hunting for furs in the forests, on rivers trapping 



deerskin. 



the beaver. 



Broad and brown was the face that from under Therefore be of good cheer ; we will follow the 

the Spanish sombrero . I fugitive lover ; 

Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look ' He is not far on his way, and the Fates and the 



of its master. 
Round about him were numberless herds of kine, 

that were grazing 
Quietly in the meadows, and breathing the va- 
pory freshness 
That uprose from the river, and spread itself over 

the landscape. 
Slowly lifting the horn that hung at his side, and 

expanding 
Fully his broad, deep chest, he blew a blast, that 

resounded 
Wildly and sweet and far, through the still damp 

air of the evenmg. 
Suddenly out of the grass the long white horns of 

the cattle 
Rose like flakes of foun on the adverse currents 

of ocean. 
Silent a moment they gazed, then bellowing rushed 

o'er the prairie. 
And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in 

the distance. 
Then, as the herdsman turned to the house, 

through the gate of the garden 
Saw he the forms of the priest and the maiden 

advancing to meet him. 
Suddenly down from his horse he sprang in 

amazement, and forward 
Rushed with extended arms and exclamations of 

wonder ; 
When they beheld his face, they recognized Basil 

the blacksmith. 
Hearty his welcome was, as he led his guests to 

the garden. 
There in an arbor of roses with endless question 

and answer 
Gave they vent to their hearts, and renewed their 

friendlv embraces. 
Laughing ana weeping by turns, or sitting silent 

and thoughtf uL 
Thoughtful, for Gabriel came not ; and now dark 

doubts and misgivings 
Stole o'er the maideirs heart ; and Basil, some- 
what embarrassed. 
Broke the silence and said, ** If you came by the 

Atchafalaya, 
How have you nowhere encountered my Gabriel's 

boat on the bayous y " 
Over Evangeline's face at the words of Basil a 

shade passed. 



streams are against him. 
Up and away to-morrow, and through the red dew 

of the morning 
We will follow him fast, and bring him back to 

his prison.'* 

Then glad voices were heard, and np from the 

bulks of the river. 
Borne aloft on his comrades' arms, came Michael 

the fiddler. 
Long under Basil's roof had he lived like a god 

on Olympus, 
Having no other care than dispensing music to 

mortals. 
Far renowned was he for his silver locks and hiB 

fiddle. 
'^Long live Michael," they cried, ^^our brave 

Acadian minstrel ! *' 
As they bore him aloft in triumphal procession ; 

and straightway 
Father Felician advanced with Evangeline, greet- 
ing the old man 
Kindly and oft, and recalling the past, while 

Basil, enra|)tured, 
Hailed with hilarious joy his old companions and 

gossips, 
Laughmg loud and long, and embracing mothers 

and daughters. 
Much they marvelled to see the wealth of ths 

cidevant blacksmith, 
All his domains and his herds, and his patiiarohal 

demeanor ; 
Much they marvelled to hear his tales of the soil 

and the climate. 
And of the prairies, whose numberless herds were 

his who wonld take them ; 
Elach one thought in his heart, that he, too, 

would go and do likewise. 
Thus they ascended the steps, and, crossing the 

breezy veranda. 
Entered the hall of the house, where already the 

supper of Basil 
Waited his late return ; and they rested and 

feasted together. 

Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness de- 
scended. 
All was silent withont, and, illuming the land- 
scape with silver. 
Tears came into her eyes, and she said, with a j Fair loae the dewv moon and the myriad stars ; 
tremulous accent, | but within door«, 

Gone ? is Gabriel gone ? " and, concealing her Brighter than these, shone the faces of friends in 
face on his shoulder, the glimmering lamplight. 

All her o'erburdened heart gave way, and she Then &om his station aloft, at the head of the 

wept and lamented. i tabic, the herdsman 

Then the good Basil said, — and his voice grew Poured forth his heart and his wine together in 

blithe as he said it, — endless profnsion. 

" Be of good cheer, my child ; it is only to-day he Lighting his pipe, that was filled with sweet Nat- 



ti 



departed. 
Foolish boy ! he has left me alone with my herds 

and my horses. 
Moody and restless grown, and tried and troubled, 

his spirit 



cnitoches tobacco. 
Thus he spake to his gnestn, who listened, and 

smiled as they listened : — 
" Welcome once more, my friends, who long have 

been friendless and homeless. 
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Weloome onoe more to a home, that is better per- 
chance than the old one ! 
Here no hangry winter oongeala onr blood like 

the rivers ; 
Here no atony ground provokee the wrath of the 

farmer. 
Smoothly th^ ploughshare rune through the soil, 

as a keel through the water. 
All the year round the orange-groves are in blos- 
som ; and grass grows 
More in a single night than a whole Canadian 

summer. 
Here, too, numberless herds run wild and un- 
claimed in the prairies ; 
Here, too, lands may be had for tha asking, and 

forests of timber 
With a few blows of ths axe are hewn and framed 

into houses. 
After your houses are built, and your fields are 

yellow with harvests. 
No King George of England shall drive you away 

from your homesteads, 
Burning your dwellings and bams, and stealing 

^our farms and your cattle." 
Speakmg these words, he blew a wrathful cloud 

from his nostrils. 
While his huge, brown hand came thundering 

down on the table, 
So that the guests all started ; and Father Feli- 

cian, astounded, 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way 

to his nostrils. 
But the brave Basil resumed, and his Words were 

milder and gayer : — 
** Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware 

of the fever I 
For it is not like that of our cold Acadian cli- 
mate. 
Cured by wearing a spider hung round one^s neck 

in a nutshell ! " 
Then there were voices heard at the door, and 

footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the 

breezy veranda. 
It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian 

planters, 
Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil 

the Herdsman. 
Merry the meeting was of ancient comrades and 

neighbors : 
Friend clasped friend in his arms; and they who 

before were as strangers, 
Meeting in exile, became straightway as friends 

to each other. 
Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country 

together. 
But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, 

proceeding 
From the accordant strings of MichaeVs melodious 

fiddle. 
Broke up all further speech. ^ Away, like children 

delighted. 
All things forgotten besides, they gave themselves 

to the maddening 
Whirl of the dizzy dance, as it swept and swayed 

to the music. 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of 

fluttering garments. 

Meanwhile, apart, at the head of tho hall, the 
priest and the herdsman 

Sat, conversing together of past and present and 
f oture ; 

While Evangeline stood like one entranced, for 
within her 

Olden memories rose, and loud in the midst of the 
music 

Heard she the sound of the sea, and an irrepressi- 
ble sadness 

Came o'er her heart, and unseen she stole forth 
into the garden. 



Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall 

of the forest^ 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. 

On the river 
Fell here and there through the branches a trem- 
ulous gleam of the moonlight, 
Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened 

and devious spirit. 
Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 

of the garden 
Poured out taeir souls in odors, that were their 

prayers and confessions 
Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent 

Carthusian. 
Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 

shadows and night-dews, 
Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and 

ths magical moonlight 
Seemed to inandate her soul with indefinable 

longings, 
As, through the garden gate, and beneath the 

shade of the oak-trees. 
Passed she along the path to the edge of the 

measureless prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery base upon it, and fire- 
flies 
Gleaming and floating away in ming^'and infi- 
nite numbers. 
Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in 

the heavens. 
Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to mar- 
vel and worship. 
Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls 

of that temple. 
As if a huid had appeared and written upon them, 

" Upharsin.^' 
And the soul of the maiden, between the stars 

and the fire-flies, 
Wandered alone, and she cried, *^ O Gabriel ! O 

my beloved ! 
Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot be- 
hold thee ? 
Art thou BO near nnto me, and yet thy voice does 

not reach me ? 
Ah! how often thy feet have trod this path to 

the prairie ! 
Ah ! how often thine eyes have looked on the 

woodlands around me I 
Ah t how often beneath this oak, returning from 

labor. 
Thou hast lain down to rest, and to dream of me 

in thv slumbers ! 
When shall these eyes behold, these arms be 

folded about thee ? " 
Loud and sudden and near the note of a whip- 

poorwill sounded 
Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through the 

neighboring thickets^ 
Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 

into silence. 
'* Patience I " whispered the oaks from oracular 

caverns of darkness : 
And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 

'* To-morrow I" 

Bright rose the sun next day ; and all the flowers 

of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and 

anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in their 

vases of crystal. 
** Farewell ! *' said the priest, as he stood at the 

shadowy threshold ; 
'^ See that you bring us the Prodigal Son from his 

fasting and famine. 
And, too, the Foolish Virgin, who slept when the 

bridegroom was coming." 
^* Farewell f" answered the maiden, and, smiling, 

with Basil descended 
Down to the river's brink, where the boatmen 

already were waiting. 
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loto this wonderfal land, at the base of the Osark 
Motmtaina, 



Thus bepiming their loarney with morning, and 

sunshine, and gladness, 
Swiftly they followed the flight of him who was Gabriel far had entered, with hnnters and trap- 
speeding before them, pers behind him. 
Blown by the olast of fate like a dead leaf over ' Day after day, with their Indian guides, the 

the desert. I maiden and Basil 

Not that day, nor the next, nor yet the day that Followed his flying steps, and thought each day 

sucoeeded, to o'ertake him. 

Foond they trace of his coarse, in lake or forest Sometimes the^ saw, or thought they saw, the 

or river, smoke of his camp-fire 

Nor, after many days, had they found him ; bnt Rise in tl^e morning air from the distant plain ; 
vague and uncertain but at nightfiBilL, 

When they had reached the p!ace, they found 

only embers and ashcH. 
And, though their hearts were sad at times and 

their bodies were weary, 
Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fat:i 

Moi^na 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated 
and vanished before them. 



Rumors alone were their guides throngh a wild 

and desolate country ; 
Till, at the little inn of the Spanish town of 

Adayes, 
Weary and worn, they alighted, and learned from 

the garrulous landlord, 
That on the day before, with horses and guides 

and companions, 
Gabriel left the village, and took the xoad of the 

prairies. 

IV. 

Faii in the West there lies a desert land, where 
the mountains 

Lift, throngh perpetnad snows, their lofty and 
luminous summits. 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the 
gorge, like a gateway, 

Opens a passing rude to tlM wheels of the emi- 
grant's wagon, 

Westward tho Oregon flows and tb« Walleway 
and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind- 
river Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps 
the Nebraska ; 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and 
the Spanish sierras, 

Fretted witn sands and rocks, and swept by the 
wind of the dosert, 

Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, de- 
scend to the ocean. 

Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and 
solemn vibrations. 

Spreading between these streams are tho won- 
drous, beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and 
sunshine, 

Bright vrith luxuriant clusters of roses and pur- 
ple amorphas. 

Over tbem wander the buffalo herdo, and the elk 
and the roebuck ; 

Over them wander the wolves, and herds of rider- 
less horses; 

Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are 
weary with travel ; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ish- 
maeVs children. 

Staining the desert with blood ; and above their 
terrible war-trails 

Circles and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, the 
vulture. 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaugh- 
tered m battle. 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the 
heavens. 

Here and there rise smokes from tha camps of 
these savage marauders ; 

Here and there rise ^ves from the margins of 
swift-running nvers ; 

And the grim, taciturn bear, tho anchorite monk 
of the desert. 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by 
the brook-side. 

And over all is the sky, the clear and crystalline Then, in those sweet, low tones, that seemed like 
heaven, I a weird incantation, 

Lilte the protecting hand of God inverted above Told she the tale of the fair Lilinan, who was 
them. I wooed by a phantom. 



Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there 

silently entcrei 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose 

features 
Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as 

great as her sorrow. 
She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her 

people. 
From the far-off* hunting-grounds of the cruel 

Camanches, 
Where her Canadian husband, a Conreur-des- 

Bois, had been murdered. 
Touched were their hearts at her story, and 

warmest and friendliest welcome 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she sat and 

feasted among them 
On the buflUo-meat and the venison cooked on 

the embers. 
But when their meal was done, and Basil and all 

his companions, 
Worn with the long day^s march and the chase of 

the deer and the bison. 
Stretched themselves on the ground, and slept 

where the quivering fire-light 
Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their forms 

wrapped up in their blankets. 
Then at the door of Evangeline's tent she sat and 

repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of 

her Indian accent. 
All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and 

pains, and reverses 
Much Evangeline wept at tho tale, and to know 

that a'nother 
Hapless heart like her own had loved and had 

been disappointed. 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity and 

woman's compassion, 
Yet in her sorrow plcasted that one who had 

suffered was near her, 
She in turn related her love and all its disasters. 
Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and when i he 

had ended 
Still was mute ; bnt at length, as if a mysterious 

horror 
Passed throngh her brain, she spake, and repeated 

the tale of the Mowis ; 
Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won and 

wedded a maiden. 
But, when the morning came, arose and passed 

from the >vigwam. 
Fading and melting away and dissolving into the 

sunshine. 
Till she beheld him no more, though she followed 

far into the forest. 
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Breathed like 



TiU « 



! foUon 



throiijih 

her people. 
Silent with woadei ani} 

To the Boft flow of hei 
Rgion uotuid her 

Seemed Rite enehani ' 
gant the ench 

Slowly over the tope 



md, and wbiapered 
and waving pliune 
; wu seen again by 
ige Burprise, Evm- 
;ical worda, till the 
ground, and her swoitby 
Ouick Moantuns the 



Lighting the little tent, and witb a myiterioaa 

Touabiua; the gombre leaves, and embncing and 

filDag the woodland. 
With a deboiaus aonnd the brook nuhed by, sod 

the brancb?!! 
Swayed and sighed overhead ia aoarcely audible 

Filled with the tbanghti of love was Bvangeline'i 

beatt. but a leoret, 
Snbtils lenie crept in of pain and indefinite ter- 

A> the oold, poiaonoDB make creeps into the ne«t 

of tbe swallow. 
It waa no earthly fetr. A breath from the re- 

BJOQ oCipirits 
ScMmtd to Uoat in the air of night ; and she felt 

for a moment 



IscBi they fonnd only embers. 

That, like tbe Indian maid, she, too, was pana- 

ing a phantom. 
With tbls thought she slimt, and the fear and the 

phantom liod vanished. 



Said, as they jonmeyed along, "On tbe western 

slope of these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Robe ohief 



Huoh he teaches 

Mary and J< , 

Load laagh their hearts with joy, 



people, and tells them of 

d weep with 

>t:oQ, Evan- 
geune anawereo, 
^^ Let njt go to tile Mission, for there good tidings 

Thither thoy turned their steeds ; and behind a 

spur of the monn tains. 
Just ss the sun went down, they heard a mnxmnr 



meadow green and broad, by the bank 



And ii 

Saw the Tents of tbe Christiana, (lie tenti of tbe 

Jesuit Miuion. 
Under a towering oak, that stood in tbe midst of 

the village. 
Knelt the Black Robe chief witb bis ohildren. A 

cnicifii fastened 
High on the trunk of tbe tree, and overshadowed 

by grapevines, 
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This is the oompasB-flower, that the finger of 

God has plimted 
Here in the houaeleae wild, to direct the traveller's 



Looked with its agonized faoe on the multitude 

kneeling beneath it. 
This was their rural chapeL Aloft, through the 

intricate arches | loumev 

Of its adrial roof, arose the chant of their ves- , Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 

pers, I desert. 

Mingling its notes with the soft snsurrns and Such in the soul of man is fidth. The blossoms 

Bi^hn of the branches. | of passion, 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller 

nearer approaching, of fragrance, 

Knelt on the swarded door, and joined in the But thev beguile us, and lead us astray, and their 

evening devotions, | odor is deadly. 

But when the service was done, and the benedic- ; Only this humble plant can guide as here, and 

tion had fallen ' hereafter 

Forth from the hands of the priest, like seed from Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet 

the hands of the sower, I with the dews of nepenthe." 

Slowly the reverend man advanced to the stran- | 

gers, and bade them ! So came the autumn, and passed, and the win- 



Welcome ; and when they replied, he smiled with ter,^yet Gabriel came not ; 

' " the opening sp 

Hearing tbe homelike sounds of his mother- the robin and bluebird 



be lignant expression, • Blossomed the opening spring, and the notes of 



tongue in the forest. : Sounded sweet upon wold and in wood, yet Ga- 

And, witb words of kindness, conducted them ' briel came not. 

into his wigwam. : But on the breath of the summer winds a rumor 

There upon mats and skiiis they reposed, and on • was wafted 

cakes of the maize-ear '. Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odor of 

Feasted, and slaked their thirst from the water- blossom. 

gourd of the teacher. Far to the north Mid east^ it said, in the Michi- 

Soon was their story told ; and the priest with gan forests, 

solemnity answered : — ; Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw 

''Not six suns have risen and set since Gabriel, \ River. 

fieat3d : And, with returning guides, that sought the lakes 

On this mat by my side, where now the maiden i of St. Lawrence, 

reposes, . Saying a sad farewell, Evangeline went from the 

Told me thLi same sad tale ; then arose and con- 1 Mission. 

tinned his Journey ! " ' When over weary ways, by long and perilous 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he spake marches, 

with an accent of kindness j . She had attained at length the depths of the 

But on Evangeline's heart fell his words as in , Michigan forests, 

winter the snow-flakes Found she the hunter^s lodge deserted and fallen 

Fall into some lone nest from which the birds to ruin ! 

have departed. | 

'* Far to the north he has gone," continued the \ Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in 

priest ; ^' but in autumn, seasons and places 

When the chase is done, will return again to the Divers and distant far was seen the wandering 

Mission. '^ maiden ; — 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was meek , Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian 

and submissive, ' Missions, 

" Let me remain with thee, for my soul is sad Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of 

and afflicted. " | the army, 

So iiccmed it wise and well unto all ; and betimes ' Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous 

on the morrow, | citiea 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his Lidian , Like a phantom she came, and passed away nnre- 



membered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the 

long journey ; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment 

it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from 

her beauty. 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the glooni 

and the shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of 

gray o'er her forehead. 



guides and companions. 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline 
stayed at the Mission. 

Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 

other, — 
Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of 

maize that were springing 
Green from the ground when a stranger she came, 

now waving above her. 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, 

and forming Dawn of another life, that broke o'er her earthly 

Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries pil- ^ horizon, 

laged by squirrels. j As in the Eastern sky the first faint streaks of 

Then in the golden weather the maize was husked, I the morning. 

and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened V, 

a lover. 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief In that delightful land which is washed by the 

in the corn-field . | Delaware's waters. 

Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 

not her lover. apostle, 

'* Patience I " the priest would say ; ''have faith. Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the 

and thy prayer will be answered ! city he founded. 

Look at this vigorous plant that lifts its head There all the air is balm, and the peach is theem« 

from the meadow, blem of beauty. 

See how its leaves are turned to the north, as tme And the streets still re-echo the names of the 

as the magnet ; trees of the forest, 
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As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose 

haunts the}' molested. 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline 

landed, an exile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and 

a country. 
There old Rene Leblanc had died; and when he 

departed. 



Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on 

the city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by 

flocks of wild pigeons, 
Darkenin|f the sim in their flight, with naught in 

their craws but an acorn. 
And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month 

of September, 



Saw at his side only one of all his hundred de- - Floodin<? some silver stream, till it spreads to a 
Bcendants. 1 lake in the meadow, 

Something at least there was In the friendly So death flooded life, and, overflowing its natural 
stre^'ts of the city, i margin. 

Something that spake to her heart, and made her Spread to a brackish lake, the silver stream of 



no longer a stranger ; 
And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou 

of the Quasers, 
For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country. 
Where all men were equal, and all were brothers 

and sisters. 
60, when the fruitless search, the disappointed 

endeavor, 
Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, un- 
complaining. 
Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her 

thoughts and her footsteps. 
As from a mountain's top the rainy mists of the 

morning 



existence. 
Wealth had 1 o power to bribe, nor beauty to 

charm, the oppressor ; 
But all perisned a.ike beneath the scourge of h's 

anger ; — 
Only, alas! the poor, who had neither friends 

nor attendants, 
Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the 

homeless. 
Then in the suburbs it stood, in the midst of 

meadows and woodlands ; — 
Now the city surrounds it; but still, with its 

gateway and wicket 
' Meek, in the midst of splendor, its humble walls 



Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape ' seem to echo 

below us, i Softly the words of the Lord: — *'The poor ye 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and , always have with you." 

hamlets, Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she sbw the Mercy. The djring 

world fAT below her, j Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ; and behold there 

the pathway Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and with splendor, 

fair in the distance. , Such as the artist paints o^er the brows of saints 



and apostles, 
Or such as hangs by night o*er a city seen at a 
distance. 



Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was 

his image, 
Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last 

she beheld him, ' Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city 

Only more beautiful made by his deathlike silence celestial, 

and absence. Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, for it would enter. 

was not I 

Over him years had no power ; he was not Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, 

changed, but transfigured ; deserted and silent, 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of 

and not absent ; the almshouse. 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers 

others, in the garden ; 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had And she paused on her way to gather the fairest 

taught her. amon^ them. 

So was her love diflfused, but, like to some odorous That the dying once more might rejoice in their 

spices, fragrance and beauty. 

Snflerea no waste nor loss, though filling the air Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, 

with aroma. j cooled by the east-wind. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from 

follow the belfry of Christ Church, 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of ' While, intermingled with these, across the 

her Saviour. I meadows were wafted 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy ; Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes 

frequenting in their church at Wicaco. 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour 



of the city, 

Where distress and want concealed themselves 
from the sunlight. 



on her spirit ; 
Something witnin her said, ^' At length thy trials 
are ended ; " 



'Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished ' And, with light in her looks, she entered the 
neglectpd. chambers of sickness. 

Night after night, when the world was asleep, as ' Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful 
the watchman repeated I attendants. 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well , Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow. 



in the city, 
High at some lonely window he saw the light of 

her taper. 
Day after dav, in the gray of the dawn, as slow 

through the suburbs 



and in silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and con- 
cealing their faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of 
snow by the roadside. 



Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline 



fruits for the market, 
Ifet he that meok. pale face, returning home 
from its watchings. 
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entered. 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she 
passed, for her presence 
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Fell on their btsrb^ like a ny of the ion on the 

wnlla of II prisoa. 
And, u ibe looked Siroimd, the uw how Death, 

li&yiDg his hand upon many a heart, had healed 

had disappeared in the 

GUed already by 



Ab if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had be- 

Fprinkled ita portaln, 
That the Angel of Death might aee tbe aign, and 



doQlesi 



Many familiar 

night time; 
Vaoant their places were, 



listed 



,sele», dyin, 



Seemed to be nnking dowi 

depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of aliunber and death, forei 

and sinkJDg, 

' ' realnuof shade, in mnltiplied 



, he lay, and bis spirit 
through infinite 
nklDB 



Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of 

Still she stood, with her oolorless lips apart, 

while a shudder 
Ban through her frame, aod, forgotten, the 

flowerets dropped from her fingers. 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and 

bloom of the morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a ory of such 

terrible anguish. 
That the dying heard it, and started up from 

On the pallet before her was itretobed the form 

of an old man. 
Long, and tiiin, and gray were the locks that 

shaded his temples ; 
But, sa he lay in the moming light, his face for a 



arUeri 



>e ohanged the faces of those wh 



High those rt 
'erberations. 
Heard he that cry of pain, and tbrongb tbe bush 

that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and 

saint-liTte, 
" Gabriel ! O my beloved ! " and died away into 

Then be beheld, in a dream, oDOe more the home 

of bis childhood ; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivera 

Village, and moantaiu. and woodlands; and, 

walking under their shadow, 
As in the days of her yooth, Evangeline rose in 



""ITej 
Vanished tl 



ej-es ; and aa slowly tie lifted 
away, but Erangeline knelt 
ivhisper her name, for the ao- 
i their motion revealed what 



Died on his lips, and their 

bis tongue would have spoken. 
Voinly be atiove to rise ; and Evangeline, kneel- 
I ing beside bim. 
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Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her 

bosom. 
Sweet wa<« the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly 

sany. into darkness, 
As when » lamp is blown out by a gust of wind 

at a sasement. 

All wan ended now, the hope, and the fear, and 

the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 

longing, 
AU the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of 

patience ! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to 

her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, 

*' Father, I thank thee ! " 



Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away 

from its shadow. 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers 

are sleeping. 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholic 

chTirchyard, 
In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and 

unnoticed. 



Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing be- 
side them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are 
at rest and forever. 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no 
longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs h«ve 
ceased from their labors. 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have com- 
pleted their journey ! 

Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the 

shade of its branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and lan- 
guage. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and mist v 

Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers 

from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its 

bosom. 
In the fisherman^s cot the wheel and the loom are 

still busy ; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their 

kirtles of homespun, 
And by the eveniog iiro repeat Evangeline's 

story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, 

neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 

wail of the forest. 
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DEDICATION. 

As one who, walking in the twilight gloom. 

Hears round about him voices as it darkens. 
And seeing not the forms from which they 
come. 
Pauses from tmie to time, and turns and heark- 
ens; 

So walking here in twilight, O my friends ! 

I hear your voices, sortened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and assist- 
ance. 

If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation. 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand -fold, 
By every friendly sign and stdutation. 

Thanks for the sympathies thafc ye have shown ! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent 
token. 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone. 
Friends are around us, though no word be 
spoken. 

Kind messages, that pass from land to land ; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart's deep his- 
tory, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire, — and all the r^st is mystery I 



The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places. 

And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces ! 

Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 

Witn eye of sense, your outward form and sem- 
blance ; 

Therefore to me ye never will grow old. 
But live forever young in my remembrance. 

Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 

Your gentle voices will flow on forever. 
When life grows bare and tarnished with decay. 

As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us friends. 
Being oftentimes of difierent tongues and na- 
tions. 
But the endeavor for the selfsame ends. 
With the same hopes, and fears, and aspira- 
tions. 

Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk, 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion ; 

Not interrupting with mtrusive talk 
The grano, majestic symphonies of ocean. 

Therefore I hope, as no imweloome guest. 
At your warm fireside, when the lamps are 
lighted. 

To have my place reserved among the rest. 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvitea I 
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THE BUILDING OP THE SHIP. 

Brii.n me atnight, O worthy Muter '. 



The merch 
Delighteil 
For h IB heart w» 
Giveth giaae UDl 

A qiiiet emile ph 

A* the eddies and 'limplin af t 

Play round the bowi of ehip*. 

That Hteadily at anchor ride. 

And with ■ voice that waa full of glsP, 

He answered, " Erelone we v\\ launch 

A vcRiel u goodly, aniTiitrong, and atanch, 

An ever weathered a wintrv iip-b '. " 

And fiiat wilh nicest i>kill and «rt. 

Perfect wid finiBhed in everv part, 

A little model the Hatter wroneht, 

Which shoald bo to the lar^ei plan 

What the child is to the man. 

It. con 



of the tide 
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It was of another form, indeed ; 

Built for freight, and yet for speeil, 

A beautiful and gallant craft : 

Broad in the beam, that the stretaof theblai 

Might not the sharp bowf> overwhelm ; 
Broad in the beam, bnt sloping aft 
With graceful curve and nlow degrees. 
That xhe might be docile to the helm. 
And that the ciirrentb of parted sras, 
riosing behind, with mighty force. 
Might aid anil not impede ber cocnc. 

In the ship-yard gt<>od the master, 
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Timber o! oheati 



tnnt, ud elm, and oat, 
Aua BOaiUTca here ui<l tlieie, with tbeie, 
The koaired ftnd cruukeil ce:lAr kneea; 
Brought f rbm regions far aBay, 
From Paacagoula s sunny boy, 
And the baniia of the luarmg BoanDke ! 

To note how many wheeis of toil 
One thoiight, one won!, can net in motion I 
There's nut a aiiip t.i^C uiJs the ocean, 
Bat eTeryolimsti. every Mjil, 



Aad long the loiel sliadown lay. 
Ab if tbey, too, the beami would Ljo 
Of »inB great, aitv aipay, 
Framed and lannchsd in a lingle iLiv. 
Th'it silent archiieot, the ran, 
Had hewn and lad ihem even- one. 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 
Beside the maater, when he spoke. 
A youth, agiinec an anchor leaning. 
Liateoed, to catch his slightest meining, 
Oal^ the long ivavca. as th.-y broke 
In npinlea on the pebbly beach, 
loteriapled the old m ' 






Beautifal they were, in auoth. 
The old roan and the fiery yon'l 
The old man. in whose buiy bn 
Muiy a ship that mailed the roai 
Was modelI<^d o'er and o'er aRai 



; The heir of I 
i When he hai 
What the ell 

(•■Thus,- sal 

jJudfolWi 
ChouHj the t 
Uf all thut ii 



> house, and his daughter's hand, 
built and launched Irom iand 
r bead had pbumed. 

buUd this ship I 



Fo. 
; To ...^. .,».<,. .u. 
I Cedar of Maine a 



is sound and itrong 
^u ...^. .,».<,. jhsll belong. 
Cedar of Maine and Georgia pine 
Hore together shall combine. 
1 goodly frame, and a goodly fama. 



And the Uk: 
(For tin ■ 



aughter unto theel" 



'■ The Hsslet'i word 

' Enraptured the young man heard ; 

'. And as he turned his laci^ anide, 

' With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 

I Standing before 

i Her father's door, 

; He saw the form of his proroiaed bride. 

I The aun thane on her gulden hail, 

I And her cheeCc wafi glowing fi^ah and fair, 

[ With the breath of niom and the aoft tea ail 

J Like a beauteous barge was she, 

, Htill at rest on the undy beach, 

I Jast beyond the billow's ri:iicfa ; 



ijt brbm Her f»thn'« door 
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bip-ynni's bound* 
Were heard the mtcrminglfd aouada 
Of Kiesuid of nwlieU. pFed 
With vl^roiiH VIUK oa k\ery side; 
Plied DO deftly and ta well. 
That, ere the shadow* of evening tell. 
The keel of oak for a noble nbip. 
Scarfi'd and bolted, atnught alul ntiOD);, 
- Wm Ivingready, and streV-hud along 
Tlie blocfcH. well plaoed upon the Blip. 
Hajipv, thi.cc happy, overv one 
Wbi MC* bia litl>0( well begun. 
Anil not perplexed and muttiplied. 
By idly waiting for lima and tiile ! 
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That nothing can Rtay and nothing can bind, 



I Where the tumbling bi , 

I O^cr the ooral reefa of Madagaaoar, 
I Wanhee the feet of the swarthy LaRcar, 
I An he liei alone and aaloep on the turf. 
And the trembling maidi n held ber breath 
At the tale» of that awful, pitileu ua, 
With all its terror and mystery, 
1 Tlie dim, dark aea, to like unto death. 
That divides and yet unites mankind I 
I And whenever the old man paured, a gkam 
' Froni llie bowl of his pipe would awhile illonia 
I The silent group in the twilight gloom, 
j And thuughtfiil faces, as in a dream •■, 
And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the dark, 
That the heail of the maiden lay at rest, 



Day by day the vehsel grew, 

With timbers fnttened ^trongand tme, 

Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up lo view ! 

And around the hsws and along the rde 

The heavy hammers ai'.d mallefi plied. 

Till after' many a week, at length. 

Wondorfnl tor form and strength, 

Sublime in it* enormous bulk. 

Loomed aloft the shadowy bulk I 

And around it colnmns of smoke, upwreatbing. 

Roue from the boiling, bubbling, seething 

And overtJuwed 
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With the bkok tar, heated for the aheathixi^. 

And amid the chunora 

Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 

The song of the master and his men : — 

*' Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel. 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! '* 

With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have control 

Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 

Would reach down and grapple with the land. 

And immovable and fant 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast I 

And at the bows an image stooJ, 

By a cunning arfcist carved in wood. 

With robes of white^ that far behind 

Seemed to be fluttenng in the wind. 

It was not shape! in a classic mould. 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water. 

But modelled rrom the master's daughter ! 

On many a dreary and misty night, 

'T will be sean by thd rays of the signal light. 

Speeding along through the rai:i and the dark, 

liike a gnost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark. 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight. 

By a path none other knows aright ! 

Behold, at last. 
Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place ; 
Shrouds and stays 
Holding it firm and fast ! 

Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 
Lay the snaw. 

They fell, — those lordly pines I 
Those grand, majestic pines I 
*Mid shouts and cheers 
The jaded steers. 
Panting beneath the goad. 
Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall. 
To be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And, naked and bare. 
To feel the stress and the strain 
Of the wind and the reeling main. 
Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 
Of their native forests they should not see 
again. 

And everywhere 
The slender, graceful spars 
Poise aloft in the air. 
And at the mast-heaa, 
White, blue, and red, 
A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 
Ah ! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 
That flag unrolled 
*T will TO as a friendly hand 
Stretched out from his native land, 
Filling his heart with memories sweet and 
endless ! 

All is finished ! and at length 

Has come the bridal day 

Of beauty ajid of strength. 

To-dav the vessel shall be launched ! 

With fleucy clouds the sky is blanched, 

^nd o'er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendors dight, 



The great sun risea to behold the s'.ght. 

The ocean old. 

Centuries old. 

Strong as vouth, and as uncontrolled. 

Paces restless to and fro. 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast 
i He waits impatient for his bride. 
I There she stands, 
I With her foot upon the sands, 
I Decked with flags and streamers gay, 
I In honor of her marriage day, 
' Her snow-white signals fluttering, blending, 

Hound her like a veil descending, 

Beady to be 

The bride of the gray old sea. 

On the deck another bride 
Is standing by her lover's side. 
Shadows n'om the flags and Bhrouds, 
Like the shadows cast by clouds, 
Broken by many a sunny fleck, 
Fall around them on the deck. 

The prayer is said, 

The service read. 

The joyous bridegroom bows his head; 

And in tears the good old Master 

Shakes the brown hand of his son. 

Kisses his daughter's glowing cheek 

In silence, for he cannot speak. 

And ever faster 

Down his own the tears begin to run. 

The worthy pastor — 

The shepherd of that wandering flock. 

That has the ocean for its wold, 

That his the vessel for its fold. 

Leaping ever from rock to rock — 

Spake, with accents mild and clear. 

Words of warning, words of cheer. 

But tedious to the bridegroom's ear. 

He knew the chart 

Of the sailor's heart, 

All its pleasures and its griefs. 

All its shallows and rocky reets. 

All those secret currents, that flow 

With such resistless undertow. 

And lift and drift, with terrible force, 

The will from its moorings and its course. 

Therefore he spake, and thus said he : — 

*'*' Like unto ships far off at sea. 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 

Before, behind, and all around, 

Floats and swings the horizon's bound. 

Seems at its distent rim to rise 

And climb the crystal wall of the skies. 

And then again to turn and sink. 

As if we could slide from its outer brink. 

Ah ! it is not the sea, 

It is not the sea that sinks and shelves, 

But ourselves 

That rock and rise 

With endless and uneasy motion. 

Now touching the very skies. 

Now sinking into the depths of ocean. 

Ah ! if our souls but poise and swing 

Like the compass in its brazen ring. 

Ever level and ever true 

To the toil and the task we have to do. 

We shall sail securely, and safelv reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach 

The sights we see, and the sounds we hear. 

Will be those of joy and not of fear ! " 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand ; 

And at the word. 



Lond and ludden tl 
All around them ai 
The Eound of hnn 



Knockinff away the ghorea and 



m blow. 



Dingwithl 
eiultmg, ]( 



ipnta 



TlVe'thtitrof'life along her keel. 
And, ipumini; with hei foot the ground, 
With one eiulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps inb - ' 



I Tow beautiful Bhe is! How fair 

.' III! lies within those arma, that press 

Hot form with many a soft careaa 

Of tendemera and watchful care ! 

Sail forth into the nea, O ahii. ! 

Through wind and wave, right onward tteer 1 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the aigaa of doubt or fear. 

Bail forth into the aea of life, 
O gentle, laving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 
l.'poD the bOBoin of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be ! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o'er angry wave and guat ; 



Thou, too. s»a on, O Ship of State '. 

" " on, O Union, strong and great ! 
lanity with all its fearB, 

With all the hupen of future years, 
hanging breathlesa on tby fate ! 

We know wliat Master Uid thv keel. 

What Workmen wrought thv iilis of atee). 

Who made each mast, and siil. and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
what a forge and what a heat 
m shaped the anohora of thy hope ! 
ii not each sudden soimd and shock, 
is of the wave and not the rock ; 
is but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 
,iite of rock and tempeit's roar, 
j In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Our hearts, our hopes, ai 



:e all with thee,— 



it the I 
I all with thee. 



LigSu"! 



THE SECRET OF THE SEA,— SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 
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Into the ocean faint and far 
FaUs the trail of it3 golden nplendor, 

And the gleam of that single Btar 
Is ever refulgent, aof t, and tender 

ChryBaor, rising out of the sea. 
Showed thuA glorious and thus emulons, 

Leaving the arms of Gallirrhoe, 
Forever tender, soft, and tremulous 

Thus o'er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly ; 
Is it a God, or is it a star 

That, entranced, I gjkze on nightly ! 



THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me 

As I gaze upon th'j sea ! 
All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal. 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors. 

And the answer from the shore ! 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 

Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 

And the sailor's mystic song. 

Like the long waves on a sea-beach. 

Where the sand as silver shines, 
With a soft, monotonous cadence, 

Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ; — 

Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand. 
Saw a fair and stitely galley, 

Steering onward to the land ; — 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 

Chant a song so w.U and clear, 
That the sailing »ea-bird nlowly 

Poised upon the mast to hear. 

Till his soul was full of longing 
And he cried, with impulse strong, — 

'" Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song ! *' 

*' Wouldst thou,*' — so the helmsman answered, 

'' Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 

Comprehend its mystery ! ** 

In each sail that skims the horizon, 
In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley. 
Hear those mournful melodies ; 

Till my soul is full of longing 

For the Beci*et of the sea, 
And tUe heart of the great ocean 

Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 



TWILIGHT. 

Thb twilight is sad and cloudy. 
The wind blows wild and frcNe, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of tlie sea. 



But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light. 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window. 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkness, 

To see some form arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling. 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale do the roaring ocean, 

And the night-wind, bleak and wild, 

As they beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to that little child ? 

And why do the roaring ocean. 
And the night-wind, wild and bleak, 

As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the color from her cheek It 



Sm HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward with fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast. 

And the east-wind was his breath. 

His lordl}*^ ships of ice 

Glisten in the sun ; 
On each side, like pennons wide. 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with silver rain ; 
But where he passed there were cast 

Leaden shaaows o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 

Three days or more seaward he bore. 
Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas ! the land-wind failed. 
And ice-cold grew the night ; 

And nevermore, on sea or shore. 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 

He sat upon the deck. 

The Book was in his hand ; 
" Do not fear ! Heaven is as nea*'," 

He said, '"' by water as by land ! '* 

In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound, 
Out of the sea, mysteriously, 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging m the shrouds ; 
Every mast as it passed, 
. Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold I 

As of a rock was the shock ; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark, 

They drift in close embrace. 
With mist and rain, o' er the open main ; 

Yet there seems no change of place. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE— THE FIRE OP DRIFTWOOD. 



Southward, forever southward. 
They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, m the Gulf-atream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 



THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 
And pn it« outer point, some miles away, 

The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A piUar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

Even at this distance I can sec the tides. 
Upheaving, break unheard along its base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and subsides 
In the white lip and tremor of the faoa 

And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Tiirough the deep purple of the twilight air, 

Beams forth the sudden radiance of its Tight 
With strange, unearthly splendor in the glare ! 

Not one alone ; from each projecting cape 
And perilous reef along the ocean's verge, 

Starts into life a dim, gigantic shape, 
Holding its luitera o'tr the restless surge. 

Like the nreat giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous w^ave. 

Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The night overtaken mariner to save. 

And (he great ships sail outward and return, 
Bending and bowing o'er the billowy swells, 

And ever joyful, as they see it bum. 
They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 

They come forth from the darkness, and their 
sails 

Gleam for a moment onlv in the blaze. 
And eager faces, as the lignt unveils, 

Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. 

The mariner remembers when a child, 

On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink , 

And wheu, returning from adventures wild, 
He saw it rise again o*er ocean^s brink. 

Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night 

Bums on forevermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextmguishable light ! 

It sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 

The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace ; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their grasp. 

And hold it up, and shake it like a tieece. 

The startled waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 

And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 

The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings and winds and solitary cries, 

Blinded and maddened by the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies. 

A new Prometheus, chained upon the rock. 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove, 



It does not hear the cry, nor heed the shook. 
But hails the mariner with words of love. 

*^ Sail on ! ** it says, *^ sail on, ye stately ships ! 

And with your floating bridge the ocean span ; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours U> bring man nearer unto man ! ** 



THE FIRE OP DMFT-WOOD. 

DEVEREUX FARM, NEAR MARBLEBEAD. 

( 

We sat within the fiirm-house old, 
Whose windows, looking o'er the bay, 

Grave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold. 
An easy entrance, night and day. 

Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 
The lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 

We sat and talked until the night. 
Descending, filled the little room ; 

Our faces faded from the sight. 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 

We spake of many a vanished scene. 
Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been. 
And who was changed, and who was dead ; 

And all that fills the hearts of friends. 
When first they feel, with secret pain. 

Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 
And never can be one again; 

The first slight swerving of the heart. 
That words are poweri3ss to express, 

And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 

The very tones in which we spake 
Had something strange, I could but mark ; 

The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark. 

Oft died the words upon our lips, 

As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships. 

The flames would leap and then expire. 

And, as their splendor flashed and failed. 
We thought of wrecks upon the main. 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 

The windows, rattling in their frames, 
! The ocean, roaring up the beach, 
. The gusty blast, the bickering flames. 
All mingled vaguely m our speech ; 

Until the]^ made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain. 

The long-lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answers back again. 

O flames that glowed ! O hearts that yearned ! 

They were indeed too much akin, 
The drift-wood fire without that burned, 

The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 



EESIGNATION.-SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR-GLASS. 
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BY THE FIRESIDE. 



RESIGNATION. 

There is no flook, however watohed and tended, 

Bat one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoever defended, 

But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is fnll of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rauhel, for her children crying. 

Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient I These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise. 
Bat oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disgaise. 

We see bnt dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly dampa, 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 

May be heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no Death ! W hat sesms so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of oar affection, — 

But gone onto that school 
Where she no longer needs onr poor protection. 

And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister^s stillness and seclusion. 

By guardian angels led. 
Safe frem temntabion, safe from sin's pollution. 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after da^r we think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air, 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 

Behold her growa more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives. 
Thinking that our remembrance, though on- 
spoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptares wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child ; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace : 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times impetnoiw with emotion 

And anguish long suppressed, 
IThc swilling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 

T jat cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing. 

The grief that must have way. 



THE BUILDERS. 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 



Nothing useless is, or low ; 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise. 
Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between , 
Think not^ because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wroueht with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well. 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete. 

Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 

Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build to-day, then, strong and sore. 
With a firm and ample base ; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow &id its place. 

Thns alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain. 
And one boandless reach of sky. 



SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR- 

GLASa 

A HANDFUT^ of red sand, from the hot clime 

Of Arab deserts brought. 
Within this ^lass becomes the spy of Time, 

The minister of Thought. 

How many weary centuries has it been 

About those deserts blown ! 
How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 

How many histories known ! 

Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 

Trampled and passed it o'er, 
When into Egypt from the patriarch's sight 

His &vorite son they bore. 

Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare. 

Crushed it beneath their tread : 
Or Pharaoh's flashing wheels into tne air 

Scattered it as they sped ; 

Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 

Held close in her caress. 
Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 

Illumed the wilderness ; 

Or anchorites beneath Engaddi*s palms 

Pacing the Dead Sea oeaoh, 
And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 

In mdf -articulate speech ; 



BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
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And u I gaze, thene namw wallB eipand ; 

Before my Jreamy eye 
BtretchcB the detert with it« shifting Band, 



Ajid borne iilaft by the BQitiUDiDg blut, 

This little golden thread 
Dilates into s ooluntti high and vast, 



□d onward, and asroaa the setting bud, 
AcruBB the bouarlles* plain, 

be column and ite broader shadow run. 
Till thought pursues in rain. 



Thene walla again 



BIBDS OF PASSAGE. 

Black shadows fall 
From the lindens tall, 
That lift aloft their masBive wall 
Against the southern iJcy ; 



Uf tbi; Bhadowy elms 
A tide-liks darlmees ov 
The fieldi that ronad 

But the night is fair. 



And ahove. in the light 
Uf the Btar-lit night, 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Through tbo dewy atmoBpbere. 



O. say not BO ! 
Those soiiniin that flow 
Id mnrmuii of delight and woe 
Come not from wings of biida 



Of BOHla. that high 
On toil.ng, besting piniona, fly, 
Seeking a warmer clime. 

Prom their dittsn flig'it 
Through rpnlmsof lignt 
IC falls into our world of night, 
With the marinuring Bound of rhyme. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW.— PEGASUS IN POUND. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 

The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade, 
And on the gravelled pathway 

The light and shadow played. 

I saw the nursery window's 

Wide open to the air ; 
Bat the faces of tiie children, 

They were no longer there. 

The large Nbwfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by t.ie door ; 

He looked for h.s little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 

They walked not under the lindens. 
They playei not in the hall ; 

But shadow, and jilence, and sadnesi 
Were hanging over all. 

The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 

And the boy that walked beside me. 

He could nob understand 
Why closer in mine, ah ! closer, 

I pressed his warm, soft hand ! 



KING WITLAF'S DRINKING-HORN. 

WiTLAF, a king of the Saxons, 

Ere yet his last he breathed, 
To the merry monks of Croylani 

His drinking-horn bequeathed, — 

That, whenaver they sat at their revels, 
And drank from the golden bowl, 

They might remember ihe donor. 
And breathe a prayer for his souL 

So sat thev once at Christmas, 

And bade the goblet pass ; 
In their beards the red wine glistened 

Like dew-drops in the grass. 

They drank to the soul of Witlaf, 
They drank to Christ the Lord, 

And to each of the Twelve Apostles, 
Who had preached his holy word. 

Thev drank to the Saints and Martyrs 

Of the dismal days of yor3, 
And as soon as the horn was empty 

They remembered one Saint more. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees. 

The legend of good Saint (^uthla3. 
And Saint Basil's homiliej ; 

Till the great bells of the convent, 
From their prison in the tower, 

Guthlac and Bartholomseus, 
Proclaimed the midnight hour. 

And the Yule-log cracked in the chimney. 
And the Abbot bowed his head. 

And the flamelets flapped and fliclierod. 
But the Abbot was stark and deaX 

Yet still in his pallid fingers 

He clutched the golden bowl, 
In which, like a pearl dissolving. 

Had sunk and dissolved his soul. 



But not for this their revels 

The jovial monks forbore, 
For they cried, '' Fill high the goblet ! 

We must drink to one Saint more I " 



CASPAR BECERRA 

Bt his evening fire the artist 
Pondered o'er his secret shame ; 

Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 
StiJl he mused, and dreamed of fame. 

*T was an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill ; 

But, alas ! his fair ideal 
Vanished and escaped him still. 

Bbrom a distant Eastern island 
Had the precious wood been brought ; 

Day and night the anxious master 
At his toll untiring wrought ; 

Till, discouraged and desponding. 

Sat he now w shadows deep. 
And the day^s humiliation 

Found oblivion in sleep. 

Then a voice cried, *' Rise, O master ! 

From the burning brand of oak - 
Shape the thought that stirs within thee ! ** 

And the staitled artist woke, — 

Woke, and from the smoking embers 
Seized nnd quenched the glowing wood ; 

And therefrom he carved an image, 
And he saw that it was good. 

O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 

Take this lesson to thy heart : 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 

Shape from that thy work of art. 



PEGASUS IN POUND. 

Once into a quiet village. 
Without haste and without heed, 

In the golden prime of morning. 
Strayed the poet's winged steed. 

It was Autumn, and incessant 

Piped the <}uailB from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 

Burned among the withering leaves. 

Loud the clamorous bell was ringing 
From its belfry gaunt and grim; 

'T was the daily call to labor. 
Not a triumph meant for him. 

Not the less he sawthe landscape, 

In its gleaming vapor veiled ; 
Not the less he breathed the odors 

That the dying leaves exhaled. 

Thus, upon the village common, 
Bv the school-boys he was found ; 

And the wise men, in their wisdom, 
Put him straightway into pound. 

Then the sombre village crier. 

Ringing loud his brazen beil, 
Wandered down the street proclaiming 

There was an estray to sell 
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And the cnrioas country people. 

Rich and poor, and young ana old, 
Came in haste to see tbis wondrous 

Winged steed, with mane of gold. 

Thus the day passed, and the evening 
Fell, with vapors cold and dim ; 

But it brought no food nor shelter, 
Brought no straw nor stall, for bim. 

Patiently, and still expectant. 
Looked he through the wooden bars, 

Saw the moon rise o'er the landscape, 
Saw the tranquil, patient stars; 

Till at length the bell at midnight 
Sounded from its dark abode. 

And, from out a neighboring farm-yard, 
Loud the cock Alectr^'on crowed. 

Then, with nostrils wide distended. 

Breaking from his iron chain, 
And unfolding far his pinions. 

To those stars he soared again. 

On the morrow, when the village 
Woke to all its toil and care, 

Lo ! the strange steed had departed. 
And they knew not when nor whero. 

But they found, upon the greensward 
Where his struggling hoofs had trod, 

Pure and bright, a fountain flowing 
From the boof -marks in the sod. 

From that hour, the fount unfailing 
Gladdens the whole re^on round, 

Stren^heuing all who drink its waters. 
While it soothes them with its sound. 



TEGN^R'S DRAPA. 

I HEA.RD a voice, that cried, 
''Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! *^ 
And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 

Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky. 

Blasts from Niffelheim 

Lifted the sheeted mists 

Ajx>und him as he passed. 

And the voice forever cried, 
''Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead ! " 
And died away 
Through the dreary night, 
In accents of despair. 

Balder the Beautiful, 
God of the summer sun. 
Fairest of all the Grods I 
Light from his forehead beamed, 
Runes wero upon his tongue. 
As on the warrior's sword. 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were bj magic spell 
Never to do hmi harm ; 
Even the plants and stones ; 
All save the misletoe, 
The sacred misletoe ! 



Boeder, the blind old God, 
Whose feet are shod with silence, 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by frand 
Made of the misletoe. 
The accursed mi&Ietoe ! 

Thev laid him in his ship. 
With horse and hameaB, 
As on a funeral pyre. 
Odin placed 
A ring upon his finger. 
And whispered in his ear. 

They launched the burning ship ! 

It floated far away 

Over the misty sea, 

Till li'xe the sun it seemed. 

Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more ! 

So perish the old Gods ! 
But out of the sea of Time 
Rises a new land of song. 
Fairer than the old. 
Over its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 

BnUd it again, 

O ye bards, 

Fairer than before ! 

Ye fathers of the new race, 

Feed upon morning dew. 

Sing the new Song of Love ! 

The law of force is dead ! 
The law of love prevaUs ! 
Thor, the tbunderer. 
Shall rule the earth no more. 
No more, with threats, 
Challenge the meek Christ. 

Sing no more, 
O ye bards of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls ! 
Of the days of Eld 
Preserve the freedom only. 
Not the deeds of blood ! 



SONNET. 

ON MRS. KEMBLE'S READINGS FROM SHAKE- 

SFEAllE. 

O PRECIOUS evenings ! aU too swiftly sped ! 
Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead ! 

How our heuts glowed and trembled as she read. 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 
Anticipating; all that shall be said ! 

O happy Reader ! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves ha\u' 

caught 
The rarest essence of all human thought ! 

O happy Poet ! by no critic vext ! 
How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice ! 



THE SINGERS. 

God sent his Sincers upon earth 
With songs of saaness and of mirth. 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 
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SUSPIRIA.— THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTfeL-CUILLh:. 
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The first, a vouth, with bouI of fire, 

Held in his hand a golden lyre ; 

Through groveB he wandered, and by streams, 

Playing the moaic of our dreams. 

The second, with a bearded face. 
Stood singing in the market-place. 
And stirred with accents deep and load 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 

A gra^ old man, the third and last, 
San^ in cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 

And those who heard the Singers three 
Disputed which the best might be ; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 

But the great Master said, *' I see 

No best in kind, but in d^ee ; 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

*' These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three. 
But the most perfect harmony." 



SUSPIRIA. 

Take them, O Death ! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 

Inline image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee tnat, but that alone I 



Take them, O Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves. 

As garments by the soul laid by. 
And precious only to ourselves ! 

Take them, O great Eternity ! 

Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 

And trails its blossoms in the dust ! 



HYMN 

FOR MY brother's ORDINATION. 

Christ to the young man said : *' Yet one thing 
more; 

If thou wouldst perfect be. 
Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 

And come and follow me ! " 

Within this temple Christ again, unseen, 

Those sacred words hath said. 
And his invisible hands to-dav nave been 

Laid on a young man's head. 

And evermore beside him on his way 

The unseen Christ shall move, 
That he may lean upon his arm and say, 

'' Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ? " 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall be, 

To make the scene more fair ; 
Beflide him in the dark Grethsemane 

Of pain and midnight prayer. 

O holy trust ! O endless sense of rest ! 

Like the beloved John 
To lay his head upon the Saviour's breast, 

And thus to Journey on I 



THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTilL-CinLLlte. 

FROM THE GASCON OF JASMIN. 

Only the Lowland tongue of Scotland might 
Rehearse thlA little tragedy aright ; 
Let me attempt it with au English quill ; 
And take, O Header, for the deed the wiU. 



L 

At the foot of the mountain height 
Where is perched Castbl-Cuill^, 

When the apple, the plum, and the almond tree 
In the plain below were growing white, 
This is the song one might perceive 

On a Wednesday mom of Saint Joseph's Eve : 



(( 



The 



roads should blossom, the roads should 
bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day ! '' 

This old Te Deum, rustic rites attending, 
Seemed from the clouds descending ; 
When lo ! a merry company 

Of rosy village girls, clean as the eye. 
Each one with her attendant swain. 



Came to the cliff, all singing the same strain ; 
Resembling there, so near unto the sky. 
Rejoicing angels, that kind Heaven has sent 
For their delight and our encouragement. 

Together blending. 

And soon descendmg 

The narrow sweep 

Of the hillside steep, 

They wind aslant 

Towards Saint Amant, 

Through leafy alleys 

Of vezdurous valleys 

With merry sallies 

Singing their chant : 

"The roads should blossom, the roftds should 

bloom. 
So fair a bride shall leave her home t 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day I " 
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It lA Baptiste, and his affianced maiden. 
With garlands £or the bridal laden ! 

The sky was blue ; withont one cload of gloom, 
The san of March was shining brightly. 

And to the air the freshening wind gave lightly 
Its breathings of perfume. 

When one beholds the dusky hedges blossom, 
A rustic bridal, ah ! how sweet it is I 

To sounds of joyous melodies, 
That touch with tenderness the trembling bosom, 
A band of maidens 
Gayly frolicking, 
A band of youngsters 
Wildly rollicking ! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With fingers preFsing, 

Till in the veriest 
Madness of mirth, as they danoe, 
They retreat and advance. 

Trying whose laugh shall be loudest and 
merriest ; 
While the bride, with roguish eyes. 
Sporting with them, now escapes and cries . 
** Those who catch me 
Married verily 
This year shall be ! '* 

And all pursue with eager haste, 
And all attain what they pursue. 
And touch her prett.y apron fresh and new. 
And the linen kiitle round her waist . 

Meanwhile, whence comes it that among 
These youthful maidens fresh and fair, 
So joyous, with such laughing air, 
Baptiste stands sighing, with silent tongue ? 
And yet the bride is fair and young ! 

Is it Saint Joseph would say to us all, 

fThat love, o'er-hasty, precedeth a fall ? 
O no ! for a maiden frail, I trow, 
Never bore so lofty a brow ! 

What lovers ! they give not a single caress ! 

To see them so careless and cold to-day. 
These are £[rand people, one would say. 

What ails Baptiste ? what grief doth him oppress ? 

It is, that, half-way up the hill, 
In yon cottage, by whose walls 
Stand the cart-house and th? ntalls, 
i)welleth the blind orphan still, 
Daughter of a veteran old ; 
And yon must know, one year ago. 
That Margaret, the young and tender. 
Was the village pride and splendor, 
And Baptiste her lover bola. 
Love, the deceiver, them ensnared ; 
For them the altar was prepared ; 
But alas ! the summer's blight. 
The dread disease that none can stay, 
The pestilence that walks by night, 
Took the young bride's sight away. 

All at the father's stern command was changed ; 
The'ir peace was gone, but not their love es- 
tranged. 
Wearied at home, erelong the lover fled ; 

Returned but three short days ago. 

The golden chain they round him throw, 

He is enticed, and onward led 

To marry Angela, and yet 

Is thinking ever of Margaret. 

Then suddenly a maiden cried, 
** Anna, Theresa, Mary, Kate ! 
Here comes the cripple Jane ! " And by a foun- 
tain's side 
A woman, bent and gray with years. 
Under the mulberry-trees appears, 



And all towards her run, as fleet 
As had they wings upon their feet. 

It is that Jane, the cripple Jane, 
Is a soothsayer, wary and kind. - 
She telleth fortunes, and none complain. 
She promises one a village swain, 
Another a happy wedding-day. 
And the bride a lovely boy straightway. 
All comes to pass as she avers ; 
She never deceives, she never errs. 

But for this once the village seer , 
Wears a countenance severe. 

And from beneath her eyebrows thin and white 
Her two eyes flash like cannons bright 
Aimed at the bridegroom in waistcoat blue. 
Who, like a statue, stands in view ; 
Changing color, as well he might, 
Wlien the beldame wrinkled and gray 
Takes the young bride by the hand. 
And, with the tip of her reedy wand 
Making the sign of the cross, doth say : — 
^^Thoughtless Angela, beware ! 
Lest, when thou weddest this false bride- 
groom, 
Thou diggebt for thyself a tomb ! " 

And she was silent ; and the maidens fair 

Saw from each eye escape a swollen tear ; 

But on a little streamlet silver-clear, 
What are two drops of turbid rain ? 
Saddened a moment, the bridal trun 
Resumed the dance and song again ; 

The bridegroom only was pale with fear ; — 
And down green alleys 
Of verdurous valleys, 
With merry sallies. 
They sang the refrain : — 

''The roads should blossom, the roads should 

bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day !" 
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And by Buffering worn and weary. 
But beautiful as some fair angel yet, 
Thus lamented Margaret, 
In her cottage lone and dreary : — 

*' He has arrived ! arrived at last ! 
Yet Jane has named him not these three days 
past; 
Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far ! 
And knows that of ray night he is the fitar ! 
Knows that long months 1 wait alone, benighted, 
! And count the moments since he went away ! 
I Come ! keep the promise of that happier day, 
i That I may keep the faith to thee I plighted ! 
■ What joy have 1 without thee ? what delight ? 
. Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 
i Day for the others ever, but for me 
I Forever night ! forever night ! 
i When he is gone 't is dark ! my soul is sad ! 
I I suffer ! O my God ! come, make me glad. 
•' When he is near, no thoughts of day intrude : 
Day has blue neavens, but Baptiste has blue 

eyes ! 
Within them shines for me A heaven of love, 
A heaven all happiness, like that above. 

No more of grief ! no more of lassitude ! 
Earth I forget,— and heaven, and all disties5e.«. 
When seated by my side my hand he presses ; 

But when alone, remember all ! 
Where is Baptiste ? he hears not when I call ! 
A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 
I need some bough to twine around ! 



THE BLIND GIRL OF OASTfeL-CUILLiJ. 
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In pity come ! be to my gnfTerinff kind ! 
True love, they say, in grief doth more abound ! 
What then— when one ia blind ? 

'* Who knows ? perhaps I am fortsaken ! 
Ah ! woo is me ! then bear me to my grave t 

God ! what thoughts within me waken ! 
Away I he will return ! I do but rave ! 

Ho will return ! I need not fear I 
He swore it by our Saviour dear ; 
He could not come at his own will ; 
Is weary, Or perhaps is ill ! 
Perhaps his heart, in this disguise, 
Prepares for me some sweet surprise I 

But some one comes ! Though bhnd, my heart 
can see! 

And that deceives me not ! H is he ! *t is he ! " 

And the door ajar is sr^t, 

And poor, coutiding Margaret 
Rises, with outstretched arms, but sightless 

eyes ; 
'T is only Paul, her brother, who thus cries :— 

^' Angela the bride has passed ! 

1 saw the wedding guests go by ; 

Tell me, my sister, why were we not asked ? 
For all are there but you and I ! " 

*^ Angela married ! and not send 

To tell her secret unto me I 

O, speak ! who may the bridegroom be ? " 

*^ My sister, 'tis Baptibtc, thy friend ! " 

A cry the blind girl gave, but nothing said ; 

A milky whiteness spreads upon her cheeks ; 
An icy hand, as neavy as lead. 
Descending, as her brother speaks. 
Upon her heart, that has ceased to be::;t, 
Suspends awiiile its life and beat. 

She stands beside the boy, now sore distrcs.^ 1, 

A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed. 

At length, the bridal song again 
Brings her back to her sorrow and pain. 

" Hark ! the jo3'on8 airs are ringing ! 
Sister, dost thou hear them singing ? 
How merrily they laugh and jest ! 
Would we were bidden with the rest ! 
I would don my hose of homespun gray, 
And my doublet of linen striped and gay ; 
Perhaps they will come ; for the^ do not wed 
Till to-morrow at seven o'clock, it is said ! " 
** I know it ! *' answered Margaret ; 

Whom the vision, with aspect black as jet, 
Mastered again ; and its hand of ice 

Held her heart crashed, as in a vice ! 

** Paul, be not sad ! 'T is a holiday ; 
To-morrow put on thy doublet gay ! 
But leave me now for a while alone." 
Away, with a hop and a jump, went Paul, 
And, as he whistled along the hall. 
Entered Jane, the crippl^ crone. 

*' Holy Virgin I what dreadful heat ! 
I am faint, and weary, and out of breath ! 
But thou art cold, — art chill as death ; 
My littL^ friend ! what ails thee, sweet ?" 
** Nothing ! I he<ird them singing home the 

bride ; 
And, as I listened to the song, 
I thought my turn would come erelong, 
Thou knowest it is at Whitsuntide. 
Thy cards forsooth can never lie, 
To me such joy they prophesy, 
Thy skill shall be vaunted far and wide 
When they behold him at my side. 
And poor Baptiste, what sayest thou ? 
It must teom long to him ; — ^methinks I see him 

now ! ' 
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Jane, shuddering, her hand doth press : 
^^Thy love I cannot all approve ; 
We must not trust too much to happiness ; — 
Go, pray to God, that thou mayest love him 
less ! " 
^' The more I pray tho more I love ! 
It is no sin, for Crod is on my side ! " 
It was enough ; and Jane no more replied. 

Now to all hope her heart is barred and cold ; 
But to deceive the beldame old 
She takes a sweet, contented air ; 
Speak of foul weather or of fair. 
At every word the maiden smiles ! 
Thus the begnUer she beguiles ; 

So that, departing at the evening's close, 

She says, *' She may be saved ! she nothing 
knows ! *' 

Poor Jane, the cunning sorceress ! 
Now that thou wouldst, thou art no prophetess I 
This morning, in the fulness of thy heart. 

Thou wast so, far beyond thine art ! 



HL 

Now rings the bell, nine times reverberating. 
And the white daybreak, stealing up the sky, 
Sees in two cottages two maidens waiting, 
How differently ! 

Queen of a day, by flatterers caressed, 
The one puts on her cross and crown. 
Decks with a huge bouquet her breast, 
And flaunting, flattering up and down. 
Looks at herself, and cannot rest. 
The other, blind, within her little room. 
Has neither crown nor flower's perfume ; 

But in their stead for something gropes apart, 
That in a drawer's recess doth lie. 

And, 'neath her bodice of bright scarlet dye, 
Convulsive clasps it to her heart. 

The one, fantastic, light as air, 

'Mid kisses ringing, 

And joyous singing, 
Forgets to say her morning prayer ! 

The other, with cold drops upon her brow, 

Joins her two hands, and kneels upon the floor, 
And whispers, as her brother opes the door, 
*■ * O God ! forgive me now ! " 

And then the orphan, young and blind, 

Conducted by her brother's hand, 

Towards the church, through paths un- 

scanned, 
With tranquil air, her way doth wind. 

Odors of laurel, making her faint and pale, 
Round her at times exhale, 

And in the sky as yet no sunny ray. 
But brumal vapors gray. 

Near that castle, fair to see, 
Crowded with sculptures old, in every part, 

Marvels of nature and of art, 
And proud of its name of high degree, 

A little chapel, almost bare 

At the base of tLe rock, is bnildcd there ; 

All glorious that it lifts aloof, 

Above each jealous cottage roof. 
Its sacred summit, swept by autumn gales. 

And its blackened steeple high in air. 

Round which the osprey screams and sails. 

*' Paul, lay thy noisy rattle by ? " 
Thus Margaret said. *' Where are we ? we 
ascend ! " 

** Yes ; seest thou not our journey's end ? 
Hearest not the osprey from the belfry cry ? 
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The hideous bird, that brings ill luck, we know t 

Dost thou remember when our father said, 
The night we watched beside his bed, 
*■ O daughter, I am weak and low ; 

Take care of Paul ; I feel that I am dying ! ' 

And thoii, and he, and I, all fell to crying ? 

Then on the roof the osprey screamed aloud ; 

And here they brought our father in hiA shroud. 

There is his grave ; there stands the cross we set ; 

Why dost thou clasp me so, dear Margaret ? 
Come in ! The bride will be here soon : 

Thou tremblest I O my God ! thou art going to 
swoon ! " 

She could no more, — the blind girl, weak and 
weary ! 

A yo'.c? seemed crying from that grave so dreary. 

*' What wouldRt thou do, my daughter ? " — and 
she start<^d. 
And quick recoiled, aghast, faint-hearted ; 

But Paul, impatient, urges evermore 
Her steps towards the open door ; 

And when, beneath her feet, the unhappy maid 

Crushes the laurel near the houHe immortal, 

And with her head, as Paul talks on again. 
Touches the crown of filigrane 
Suspended from the low-arched portal, 
No more restrained, no more afraid. 
She walks, as for a feast arrayed. 

And in the ancient chapel's sombre night 
They both are lost to sight. 

At length the bell. 
With booming sound, 
Sjnds forth, resounding round, 
Its hymeneal peal o'er rock and down the delL 
It is broad day, with sunshine and with rain ; 
And yet the guests delay not long, 
For soon arrives the bridal tr^in, 
And with it brings the village throng. 

In sooth, deceit makcth no mortal gay. 
For lo ! Baptiste on this triumphant day, 
Mute as an idiot, sad as yestor-morning, 
Thinks only of the beldame's words of warning. 

And Angela thinks of her cross, I wis ; 
To be a bride is all ! The prettv lisper 
Feels her heart swell to hear all round her whis- 



Village girls in robes of snow 
Follow, weeping as they go ; 
Nowhere was a smile that day. 
No, ah no ! for each one seemed to say : — 

** The road should mourn and be veiled in gloom, 
So fair a corpse shall leave ite home ! 
Should mourn and should weep, ah, well-away ! 
So fair a corpse shall pass to-<my ! '' 



per, 
*' How beautiful ! 



how beautiful she is ! *' 



But she must calm that giddy head, 

For already the Maps is said ; 

At the holy table stands the priest ; 
The wedding ring is blessed ; Baptiste receives it ; 
Ere on the Hnger of the bride he leaves it. 

He must pronounce one word at least ! 
'T is spoken ; and sudden at the groomsman's side 
*"T is he ! " a well-known voice has cried. 
And while the wedding guests all hold their 

breath, 
Opf s the confessional, and the blind girl, see ! 
*' Baptiste," she said, ** since thou nast wished 

my death, 
As holy water be my blood for thee ! " 
And calmly in the air a knife suspended ! 
Doubtless her guardian angel near attended, 

For anguish did its work so well, 

That, ere the fatal stroke descended. 
Lifeless she fell ! 

At eve, instead of bridal verse. 
The De Prof undis filled the air ; 
Decked with flowers a simple hearse 
To the churchyard forth they bear ; 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

FROM THE NOEI BOUKGUIONON DE GUI BAR6ZAI. 

I HEAR along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark ! they play so sweet, 
On tb( ir . autboys, Christmas songs ! 
L.*ii us bv the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 

In December rin^^ 
Every day the chimes ; 
Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them tUl the night expire. 

Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was bom. 
Sang, with many a chanyo, 
Christmas carols rntil moin. 
Let UH by the tire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 

These TOod people sang 
Songs devout and sweet ; 
While the rafters rang, 
There they stood with freeziig fc(t. 
Lot us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 

Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide. 
For want of something else. 
Christmas songs at times have tried. 
Let us bv the &re 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire ! 

Washerwomen old. 
To the sound they beat, 
Sing by rivers cold, 
vVith uncovered heads and fett 
Let us bv the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 

Who by the fireside stands 
StampR his feet and sinjjs ; 
But he who blows his han.^s 
Not so gay a carol brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higlier 
Sing them till the night expire I 



THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 



THE SOIfG OF HIAWATHA. 



mTRODDCTION. 

Should you a>k me, wbcnce these storieB t 

Whence the«e tegen.iB unci traditions, 

With tho wloM of the forest, 

With the ilew uid damp of meadows. 

With the ourlinu iimolie of wlgwanu. 

With the ruBhiug of great riven, 

With their trainent '— 



knd thcii 






Ab of thiiii'ler _. . 

I should aiiiwei, I ehould tell jion, 
" Fmm the foieitH and the praiiiea. 
From the gr:at Iskes of the; Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibwavp, 
IProm the land of the Daeoiahs. 
Prom the roountajm, moors, and fenUnda, 
■ ' ron, the Shub-shuh-gih, 



1 n 



oong tt 



■cods and n . 
[□ as I heard them 



. .Lild you 'ask where Nftwftdaha 
Found these Houffa, lo wild aad ivayiraTd, 



Foun 

1 should ai 

"Inthebi 

Id the lodj^ of the b< 



r, Is) 



odi«B of the beaver. 

lOot- prints of. the biton. 
In the eyrjr of the eule ! 

"All the wild'fowT aaiic them to h 
In the moorland i and the fen-lands. 
In the melancholy taacehes ; 
Chetowaik, the plocer, sang them. 



Mahng, the loon, the wild-gnosc. Warn, 
The bJoe heron, the Shuh-shi^b-g-ib. 
And the gTOiise. the Miishkodam I " 
If still Iiirthec you ahuntd ask m\ 
Paving, " Who was Nawadafca ? 
TeU us of this Nnm-adaha,"; 

Straiglitvray in such words as follow. 
" In tba Vale of Tawaxentho, 

In the gicen and silent valley. 

By the pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the singir Xawadaha. 

Kouod about tl<.- Indian village 
pread the meadows and the corn-fields, 
^nd beyond them stood the forest, 

Stood the groves of singing pine-trees. 

Green in Summer, wl.itc in Winter, 

Am the pleasant watcr-oourMS, 
_ - . could trace them through the ral'.ey, 
By t!ie rnRhing in th? SptinK-time, 
?y the ald'TH in the Summer, 
)y the white fog in the Autumn, 
3y tbc black line in the Wmter : 
And beside them dwelt the singer. 
Id the vale of Tawa«entha. 
' 'i-> green and silent valley, 
rheie he mngof HiHwatha, 
. .„ the Song of Hiawatha. 

Huw h? iiv.'d. and toiled, and suffered, 
, That the Ir^boif of m n might prosper, 
[ Th'tt be might advance bis people '. " 
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Te who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow. 
Love the hhadow of the forest. 
Love the wind among the branches. 
And the rain-shower and the snow-Btorm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains. 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries ; — 
Listen to these wild traditions, 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation's legends. 
Love the ballads of a people. 
That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen. 
Kpeak in tones so plain and cnildlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sun^ or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simplo. 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good tiiey comprehend not. 
That the feeble hands and helpless. 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; — 
Listen to this simple sbory. 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the taiigled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half -effaced insci iption, 
Written with little skill of song-crafty 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break. 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter ; — 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha ! 



THE SONG OF HLAWATHA. 
L 

THE PEACE-PIPE. 

On the Mountains of the Prairie, 
On the great Re.l Pipe-stone Qua: ry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty. 
Ho th'j MasU^r of Life, descending, 
On t\\o red crags of the quarrj' 
Stood erect, and called the nations. 
Called the tribes of men together. 

From his footprints flowed a river, 
Leaped into the light of morning, 
O'er the procipico plunginj? downward 
Gleamed like Ishkoodah, the comet. 
And the Spirit, stooping earthward. 
With his finger on the meadow 
Traced a winding pathway for it. 
Saying to it, '' Run in tliis way ! " 

From the rod stone of the quarry 
With his hand he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 
Shaped and fashioM'-d it with figures; 
From the margin of the river 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem. 



With its dark green leaves upon it ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow. 
With the bark of the red willow ; 
Breathed upon the neighboring forest, 
Made its great boughs chafa together, 
Till in flame they burst and kindled ; 
And erect upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty. 
Smoked the calumet, the Peace-Pipe, 
Ab a signal to the nations. 

And the smoke rose slowly, slow'y. 
Through the tranquil air of morning. 
First a single line of darkness, 
Then a denser, bluer vapor. 
Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 
Like the tree-tops of the forest, 
Ever rising: rising, rising, 
Till it touched the top of heaven, 
Till it broke against the heaven. 
And rolled outward all around itw 

From the Vale of Tawasentha^ 
From the VaUcy of Wyoming, 
From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 
From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and rivers 
All the tribes beheld the signal. 
Saw the distant smoke ascending, 
The Pukwana of the Peaoe-Pipe. 

And the Prophets to the nations 
Said : '' Behold it, the Pukwana ! 
By this signal from afar ofT, 
Bending like a wand of willow. 
Waving like a hand that beckona, 
Gitche Manito, the might}', 
Calls the tribes of men together. 
Calls the warriors to his council ! " 

Down the rivers, o'er the prairies. 
Came the warriors of the nations. 
Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came the Shoshonies and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahas, 
Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 
All the warriors drawn together 
By the signal of the Peace- Pipe, 
To the Mountains of the Prairie, 
To the great Red Pipe-stone Quarry. 

And thej' stood there on the meadow. 
With their weapons and their war-gear. 
Painted like the leaves of Autumu, 
Painted like the sky of morning. 
Wildly glaring at each other ; 
In their faces stem defiance, 
Li their hearts the feuds of ages. 
The hereditary hatred. 
The ancestral thirst of vengeai^ca 

Gitche Manito, the mighty. 
The creat(^r of the natiims. 
Looked upon them with compassion. 
With paternal love and pity ; 
Looked upon their wrath and wrangl'-rg 
But as quarrels among children. 
But as teuds and fights of children ! 

Over them he stretched his right hand. 
To subdue their stubborn natures. 
To allay their thirst and fever, 
By the shadow of his right hand ; 
Spake to them with voice majestic 
As the sound of far-off waters, 
Falling into deep abysses. 
Warning, chiding, spake in this wise : — 

*' O my children ! my poor children ! 
Listen to tho words of wisdom, 
Listen to the words of warring. 
From the lips of the Great Spirit, 
From the Master of Life, who made you ! 

*'I liavc given you lands to hunt in, 
I ha\e given you streams to fish in, 
1 have given you bear and bison, 
I have given you roe and reindeer, 
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I have given you brant and beaver, 
Filled the marshes full of wild-fowl, 
Filled the rivers full of fishes ; 
Why then are you not contented ? 
Why then will you hunt each other ? 

** I am weary of your quarrels, 
Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 
Of your wraighiigs, and dissensions ; 
All your strength is in your union, 
All your dangar is in discord ; 
Therefore be at peace henceforward, 
And as brothers live together. 

" I will send a Prophet to you, 
A Deliverer of the nations. 
Who shall guide you and shall teach you, 
Who shall toil and suffer with you. 
If you r.sten t ) his counsels. 
You will m;iitiply and prosper ; 
If his warnings pass unheeded, 
You will fade away and perish ! 

" Bathe now in tre stream before yon, 
Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-staius from your fingers. 
Bury your war-clnbs and your weapons, 
Break the red stone from this qiiarry, 
Mould and make it into Peacc-Flpes, 
'Take the reeds that grow beside you. 
Deck them with your brightest feathers, 
Smoke the calumet togetlier. 
And as brothers live henceforward ! " 

Then upon the ground the warriors 
Threw theii cloaks and shirts of deerskin, 
Threw their weapons and their war-gear. 
Leaped into the rushing river. 
Washed the war-paint from their faces. 
Clear above them flowed the water. 
Clear and limpid from the footprints 
Of the Master of Life descending ; 
Dark below them flowed the water, 
Soiled and stained with streiks of crimson, 
As if blood were mingled with it ! 

From the river came the warriors. 
Clean and washed from all their war-paint; 
On the banks their clubs they buried. 
Buried all their warlike weaponsw 
Gitche Manito, the mighty. 
The Great Spirit, the creator. 
Smiled upon his helpless children ! 

And in silence all the warriors 
Broke the red stone of the quarry, 
Smoothed and formed it into Peace-Pipes, 
Broke the long reeds by the river. 
Decked them with their brightest feathers, . 
And departed each one homeward. 
While the Master of Life, ascend mg. 
Through the opening of cloud-curtains, 
Through the doorways of the heaven. 
Vanished from before their faces. 
In the smoke that rolled around him. 
The Pukwana of the Peaoe-Pipe t 
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THE FOUR WINDS. 

" Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! '* 
Cried the warriors, cried the old men. 
When he came in t-riumph homeward 
With the sacred Belt oi Wampum, 
From the r^ons of the North-Wind, 
From the kingdom of Wabasso, 
From the land of the White Rabbit 

He had stolen the Belt of Wampum 
From the neck of Mishe-Mokwa, 
From the Great Bear of the mountains, 
From the terror of the nations. 
As he lay asleep and cumbrous 
On tihe summit of the mountains, 
Like a rock with mosses on it, 



Spotted brown and gray with mosses. 

Silently he stole upon him. 
Till the red nails of the monster 
Almost touched him, almost scared him. 
Till the hot breath of his nostrils 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis, 
As ho drew the Belt of Wampum 
Over the round ears, that heard not, 
Over the small eyes, that eaw not. 
Over the long nose and nostrils. 
The black muffle of the nostrUs, 
Out of which t.:e heavy breathing 
Warmed the hands of Mudjekeewis. 

Then he swung aloft his war-club. 
Shouted loud aud hmg Mb war-cry. 
Smote the mighty Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of the forehead. 
Right between the eyes he smote him. 

With the heavy blow bewildered. 
Rose the Great Bear of the mountains ; 
But his knees beneath him trembled. 
And he whimpered like a woman. 
As he reeled and staggered forward, 
As he sat upon his haunches ; 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 
Standing fearlessly before him. 
Taunted him in loud derision. 
Spake disdainfully in this viise : — 

** Hark you. Bear ! you are a coward, 
And no Brave, as you pretended ; 
Else you would not cry and whimjxT 
Like a miserable woman ! 
Bear ! you know our tril)es are hote^tlle, 
Long have been at war together ; 
Now you find that we are strongest, 
You go sneaking in the forest. 
You go hiding in the mountains ! 
Had you conquered me in battle 
Not a groan would I have uttered ; 
But you. Bear ! sit here and whimper, 
Anddisgrace your tribe by crying. 
Like a wretched Shaugodaya, 
Like a cowardly old woman ! " 

Then again he raised his war-club. 
Smote again the Mishe-Mokwa 
In the middle of his forehead. 
Broke his skull, as ice is broken 
When one goes to fish in Winter. 
Thus was fdain the Mishe-Mokwa, 
He the Great Bear of the mountains. 
He the terror of the nations. 

" Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! " 
With a shout exclaimed the people, 
*' Honor be to Mudjekeewis ! 
Henceforth he shall be the West- Wind, 
And hereafter and forever 
Shall he hold supreme dominion 
Over all the winds of heaven. 
Call him no more Mudjekeewis. 
Call him Kabeyun, the West-Wind ! *» 

Thus was Mudjekeewis chosen 
Father of the Winds of Heaven. 
For himself he kept the West- Wind, 
Gave the others to his children ; 
Unto Wabun gave the East- Wind, 
Gave the South to Shawandasee, 
And the North-Wind, wild and cruel, 
To the fierce Kabibonokka. 

Young and beautiful was Wabun ; 
He it was who brought the morning. 
He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o^er hill and valley ; 
He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 
And whose voice awoke the village, 
Called the deer, and called the himter. 

Lonely in the sky was Wabun ; 
Though the birds sang gayly to him. 
Though the wild-flowers of the meadow 
Filled the air with odors for him. 
Though the forest and the rivers 
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Sang and shouted at his coming, 
Still hiB heart was sad within him. 
For he was alone in heaven. 

Bat one morning, gazing earth war J, 
While the village still was sleeping, 
And the fog lay on the river, 
Like a ghost, that goes at sunrise, 
He beheld a maiden walking 
All alone upon a meadow. 
Gathering water-flags ana rashes 
By a river in the meadow. 

Every morning, gazing earthward. 
Still the first thing he beheld t.iere 
Was her blue eyes looking at him. 
Two blue lakes among the rushes. 
And he loved the lonely maiden, 
Who thus waited for his coming ; 
For they were both solitary, 
8he on earth and he in heaven. 

And he wooed her with caresses, 
Wooed her with his smile of sunshine, 
With his flattering words he wooed her, 
With his sighing and his singing, 
Gentlest whispers in the branches, 
Softest music, sweetest odors. 
Till he drew her to his bosom. 
Folded in his robes of crimson. 
Till into a star he changed her. 
Trembling still upon his bosom ; 
And forever in the heavens 
They are seen together walking, 
Waban and the Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun and the Star of Morning. 

But the fierce Kabibonokka 
Haa his dwelling among icebergs, 
In the everlasting snow-drifts, 
In the kingdom of Wabasso, 
In the land of the White Rabbit. 
He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet. 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes, 
Sifting, hissing through the forest. 
Froze the ponos, the hikes, the rivers. 
Drove the loon and sea-^ull southward. 
Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee. 

Once the fierce Kabibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts. 
From his home among the icebergs. 
And his hair, with snow besprinkled. 
Streamed behind. him like a river. 
Like a black and wintry river, 
As he howled and humed southward. 
Over frozen lakea and moorlands. 

There among the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver. 
Trailing strings of fish behind him, 
O'er the frozen fiens and moorlands. 
Lingering still among the moorlands, 
Though his tribe had long departed 
To the land of Shawondasee. 

Cried the tierce Kabibonokka, 
*' Who is this that dares to brave me ? 
D ires to stav in my dominions. 
When the Waw& has departed. 
When the wild-goose has gone southward, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Long ago departed southward ? 
I will go into his wig%vam, 
I will put his smouliicring fire out ! '* 

And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it. 
Shouted down into the smok-^-fliie, 
Shook the lodge-poles in his fury. 
Flapped the curtain of the door-way. 
Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not ; 
Four great logs had he for firewood, 



One for each moon of the winter. 
And for food the fishes served him. 
By his blazing fire he sat there. 
Warm and nierrv, eating, laoghing. 
Singing, ^' O Kabibonoua, 
You are but my fellow-moi'tal ! " 

Then Kabibonokka entered. 
And though Shingebis, the diver, 
Felt his presence oy the coldness, 
Felt his icy breath upon him, 
Still he did not cease his singing. 
Still he did not leave his laughing, 
Only turned the log a little, 
Onlv made the fire bum brighter, 
JAaAe the sf ^rks fly up the smoke-fine. 

From Kabibonokka s forehead. 
From his snow-be>prinkled tresses. 
Drops of sweat fell fast and heavy, 
Makirg dints upon the ashes. 
As along the eaves of lodges. 
As from drooping boughs of hemlock. 
Drips the melting snow in spring-time. 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 

Till at last he rose defeated, 
Could not bear the heat and laughter, 
Could not bear the merry singing. 
But rushed headlong through the doorway, 
Stamped upon the crusted snow-drifts. 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers. 
Made the snow upon them harder. 
Made the ice upon them thicker. 
Challenged Shmgebin, the diver. 
To come forth and wrestle with him. 
To come forth and wrestle naked 
On the frozen fens and moorlands. 

Forth went Shingebis, the diver. 
Wrestled all night with the Night-Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 
Till his panting breath grew fainter. 
Till his frozen grasp greM- feebler. 
Till he reeled and staggered backward, 
And retreated, baffled, beaten. 
To the kingdom of Wabasso, 
To the Und of the White Rabbit, 
Hearing still the gusty laughter. 
Hearing Shin^rebis, the diver, 
Singing, ^^ O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my fellow-mortal ! " 

Shawondasee, fat and lazy. 
Had his dwelling far to southward. 
In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine, 
In the never-ending Summer. 
He it was who sent the wood-birds, 
Sent the robin, the Opechee, 
Sent the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow, 
Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northwai'd. 
Sent the melons and tobacco, 
And the grapes in purple clusters. 

From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor. 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 
Gave a twinkle to the water. 
Touched the rugged hills with smoothness. 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 
To the melancholy north -land. 
In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes, 

ListlesH, careless Shawondasee ! 
In his life he had one shadoW, 
In his heart one sorrow had he. 
Once, as he was gazing northward, 
Far away upon a prairie 
He beheld a maiden standing, 
Saw a tall and slender maiden 
All alone upon a prairie ; 
Brightest green wero all her garments, 
And her hair was like the sunshine. 

D.iy by day he gazed upon her. 
Day by day he sighed with passion, 
Day by day his heart within him 
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Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tressea. 
Bat he was too fat and lazy 
To bestir himself and woo her ; 
Yes, too indolent and easy 
To pursue her and persuade her. 
So he only gazed upon her, 
Only sat and sighed with passion 
For the maiden of the prairie. 

Till one morning, looking northward. 
He beheld her yellow tresses 
Ctianged and covered o'er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snow-flakes. 
*' Ah ! my brother from the Northland, 
From the kingdom of Wabas^o, 
From the land of the White Rabbit ! 
Tou have stolen the maiden from me, 
You have laid your hand upon her. 
You have wooed an 1 won my maiden, 
With your stofie? of the Northland ! " 
Thus the wretched Sliawondas<;e 
Breathed into the air his sorrow ; 
And the South-Wind o'er the prairie 
Wandered warm with sighs of passion, 
With the sighs of Shawondasee. 
Till the air seemed fall of snow-flakes, 
Full of thistle-down the prairie, 
And the maid with hair like sunshine 
Vanished from his sight forever ; 
Never more did Shawondasee 
Sae the maid with yellow tresses ! 

Poor, deluded SliawoQdasee ! 
*T was no wo -nan that you gazed at, 
*T was no maiden that yoa sighed for, 
*T was the prairie dandelion 
That through all the dreamy Summer 
You had gazed at with sach longlnr. 
You had sighed for with such passion, 
And had puffed away forever. 
Blown into the air with sighing. 
Ah ! deluded Shawondasee ! 

Thus the Pour Winds were divided ; 
Thus the sons of Mudjekeewis 
Had their stations in the heavens, 
At the corner of the heavens ; 
For himself the West-Wind only 
Kept the mighty Mudjekeewis. 
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HIAWATHA^S CHILDHOOD. 

Downward through the evening twilight, 

In the days that are forgotten, 

In the nnremembered lures, 

From the full moon f ell Nokomis, 

Fell the beautiful Nokomis, 

She a wife, but not a mother. 

She was sporting with her women 
Swinging in a swing of grape-vines. 
When her rival, the rejected, 
Fall of jealousy and hatred. 
Gat the leafy swing asunder, 
Cut in twain th) twisted grape-vines, 
And Nokomis fell afTrighted 
Downward through the evening twilight, 
On the Muskoday, the meadow. 
On the prairie full of blossoms. 
** See ! a star falls ! " said the people ; 
*^ From the sky a star is falling ! " 

There among the ferns and mosses, 
There amon? the prairie lilies. 
On the Muskoday, the meadow. 
In the moonlight and the starlight, 
Fair NDkomis bore a daughter. 
And she called her name Wenonah, 
As the first-born of her daughters. 
And the daughter of Nokomis 
Grew up like the prairie lilies, 
Grew a tall and slender maiden, 



With the beauty of the moonlight, 
With the beauty of the starlight. 

And N ukomis warned her often. 
Saving oft, and oft repeating, 
** O, beware of Mudjekeewis, 
Of the West- Wind, Mudjekeewis ; 
Listen not to what he teUs you ; 
Lie not down upon the meadow, 
Stoop not down among the lilies. 
Lest the West- Wind come and harm you ! *^ 

But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom. 
And the W^est-Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o'er the prairie. 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Kendmg low the flowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there among the lilies, 
Wooed her with' his words of sweetness. 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, * 

Till she bore a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow. 

Thus was born my Hiawatha, 
Thus was bom the child of wonder ; 
But the daughter of Nokomis, 
Hiawatha's gentle mother, 
In her anguish died deserted 
By the West- Wind, false and faithless, 
By the heartless Mudjekeewis. 

For her daughter, long and loudly 
Wailed and wept the sad Nokomis ; 
** O that I were dead I " she murmiired, 
*''' O that I were dead, as thou art ! 
No more work, and no more weeping, 
Wahonowin ! Wahonowin I " 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest. 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the flrs with cones upon them ; 
Bright before it beat the water. 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea- Water. 

There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle. 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
'' Hush ! the Naked Bear will hear thee I " 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
" Ewa-yea ! my little owlet ! 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea ! my little owlet ! " 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with flery tresses ; 
Showed the Death- Dance of the spirits. 
Warriors with their plumes and war-elubo. 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter ; 
Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows. 
Running straight across the heavens, 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees. 
Heard the lapping of the water. 
Sounds of music, words of wonder ; 
*^ Minne-wawa ! " said the pine-trees, 
'^Mudway-aushka ! " said the water. 

Saw the fire-lfly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flittmc through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinKle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushi^s. 
And he sang the song of children, 
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nah-taysee, little fir8-9y, 
Little, flittini;, whlt«-lke inieat. 
Little, JaooioB, white-fire cteBtiire, 
Light me witti yoar little cuuUo, 
Ere upon my boil I lay me. 
Ere in »ieep 1 cIihb my eyelids ! " 

Rippling, TOundinif from tho <f/ni.:i. 
Saw the flecka and ahuloivs on it, 
Whispered, "What it that, Noliomi 
And the giiod Nokomis answer a1: 

Seized his (^nuidmother, and threw } 
Up into the elcy at midnight ; 



Saw 






In the ( 

Whispered, ■' What is that, Nokomi* ?' 

And the good N'okomis answere.l : 

" 'T i» the heaven of Rowers you see the 

All the wild-flowers of the ioceit. 

All the lilies of the prairie. 

When oD earth they fade and prrish. 



It midnight, 

rest. 

in terror ; 

"NokomiB f " 



When ho heard tlie oi 
Hooting, laughing in th 
"Wbat iathat?" he ci 
"What is that?" he m 
And the good Nokomis 
"That isTjut theowlanu owiei, 
Talking in their native language. 
Talking, sootding at each othur." 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Lsamed of every bird ita lang-jage, 
Learned their names and all their secrett, 
How tbey built their neita ia Suinmei, 



- , ^selve* in Winter, 

Talked with thrni whc^LO'er he met them. 
Called them '-HUwatha's Chickens " 

Of all the beasts he learned the laugoage. 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavcra built their lodges. 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swifUy, 
Why the rabbit was so timid. 
Talked with them whrne 'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's Brothera." 

Then lagoo. the great boaster, 
He the marvellouH story-teller. 
Ho the traveller and the talker. 
He the friend of old Xokomia, 
Maiic a bow for Hiawatha ; 
From a branch of ash he made it. 
From an oak-bough made the arrowi. 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers. 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 

Th?n he said to Hiawatha : 
"Go, my son, into the foreat. 
Where the red deer herd together. 
Kill for us a famous roebnck. 
Kill for us a deer with antlers ! " 

Forth into the forest straightway 



.nd the I 
Doni 



.shoo 
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Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

Sang the bluebird, the OwaLasa, 

" Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! " 

Up the oak-tree, close heaidc him , 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaamo, 
In and out among the hranohea. 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree. 
Laughed, and said between his laugbiog. 
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**Do not shoot mc. Hiawatha ! '' 

And the rabbit irom his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haancheRj 
HaJf in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
'^ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha ! ** 

Bat he heeded not, nor heard them. 
For his thoughts were with the red deer ; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 
Leading downward to the river, 
To the ford across the river. 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted. 
Saw two eyes look from the tnicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him. 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 
As the deer came duwn the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uptising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow : 
Scarce a twig moved with nis motion. 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped w.th all his hoofs together. 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 
Ah ! the stinging, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him ! 

Dead he lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulterl. 
As he bore the red deer homeward. 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applaus-^s. 

From the red deer's hide Nolio^ia 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha^ 
From the red deer's flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 
All the village came and feasted. 
All the guests praised Hiawatha!, 
Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha ! 
Called h»"i Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee ! 

IV. 

HIAWATHA AND MUDJBKEBWI9. 

Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men. 
In all youthful sports and pastimoa, 
In all manlv arts aud labors. 

Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot an arrow from him. 
And run forward with such fleetnesa, 
That the arrow fell behind him ! 
Strong of ami was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot ten arrows upward. 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftneaa, 
That the tenth had left the bow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen ! 

He had mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Magic mittens made of deer-skin ; 
When upon his hands he wore them. 
He could smite the rocks asunder, 
He could grind them into powder. 
He had moccasins enchanted. 
Magic moccasins of deer-skin ; 
When he bound them round his ankles. 
When upon his feet ho tied them, 
At each stride a mile he measured ! 



Much he questioned old Nokomia 
Of his father Mudjekeewis ; 
Learned from her the fatal secret 
Of the beauty of his mother. 
Of the falsehood of his lather ; 
And his heart was hot within him. 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said to old Nokomis, 
" I will go to Mudjekeewis, 
See how fares it with my father. 
At the doorways of the West- Wind, 
At the portals of the Sun<'et ! " 

From his lodge went Hiawatha, 
Dressed for travel, armed for hunting ; 
Dressed in deer-skin shirt and leggings. 
Richly wrought with quills and wampum ; 
On his head his eagle-ieathers. 
Round his waist his belt of wampum. 
In his hand his bow of ash r- wood. 
Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 
In his quiver oaken arrows. 
Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers ; 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
With his moccasins enchanted. 

Warning said the old Nokomia, 
*' Go not forth, O Hiawatha ! 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 
To the realms of Mudjekeewis, 
Lest he harm yon with his magic. 
Lest he kill you with his cunnjig ! " 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Heeded not her woman's warning; 
Forth he strode into the forest. 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Lurid seemed the sky above him. 
Lurid seemed the earth beneath him. 
Hot and close the air around him. 
Filled with smoke and fiery vajpors. 
As of burning woods and prairies, 
For his heart was hot witnin him. 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

So he journeyed westward, westward, 
Left the fleetest deer behind him. 
Left the antelope and bison ; 
Crossed th^ rushing Esconaba, 
Crossed the mightjr Mississippi, 
Passed the Mountains of the Prairie, 
Passed the land of Crows and Foxea, 
Passed the dwellings of the Blackfeet, 
Came unto the Rocky Mountains, 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind, 
Where upon the gusty summits 
Sat the ancient Mudjekeewis, 
Ruler of the winds of heaven. 

Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 
On the air about him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy trcsnes. 
Gleamed like drifting snow his tresse;*, 
Glared like Inhkoodah, the comet. 
Like the star with fiery tresses. 

Filled with joy was Mudjekeewis 
When he looked on Hiawatha, 
Saw his youth rise up before him 
In the face of Hiawatha, 
Saw the beauty of Wenonah 
From the grave rise up before him. 

** Welcome ! " said he, '' Hiawatha, 
To the kingdom of the West- Wind I 
Long have I been waiting for you 1 
Youth is lovely, age is lonely, 
Youth is fiery, age is frosty ; 
You bring back the days departed. 
You bring back my youth of passion. 
And the beautiful Wenonah !^* 

Many days they talked together, 
Questioned, listened, waitea, answered; 
Much the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Boasted of his ancient prowess, 
Of his perilous adventures. 
His indomitable courage, 
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His invulnerable body. 

Patiently sat Hiawatha, 
Listening to his father's boasting ; 
With a smile he sat and listened. 
Uttered neither threat nor menace. 
Neither word nor look betrayed him, 
But his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 

Then he said, *^ O Mudjekeewis, 
Is there nothing that can harm yon ? 
Nothing that you are afraid of V 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis, 
Grand and gracious in his boastinp^. 
Answered, saying, ^* There is noth ng. 
Nothing but the olack rock yonder, 
Nothing but the fatal Wawbeek ! " 

And he looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant, 
With a countenance paternal, 
Looked with pride sipon the beauty 
Of his tall and graceful figure, 
Saying, ^' O my Hiawatha ! 
Is there anything can harm yon ? 
Anything you are afraid of i* '* 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Paused awhile, as if uncertain, 
Held his peace, as if resolving, 
And then answered, ^* There is not ling, 
Nothing but the bulrush yonder. 
Nothing but the great Apukwa ! " 

And as Mudjekeewis, rising, 
Stretched his hand to pluck the bulr ish, 
Hiawatha cried in terror, 
Cried in well-dissembled terror, 
*'Kago ! kago ! do not touch it ! " 
** Ah, kaween ! ** said Mudjekeewis, 
" No, indeed, I will not touch it ! " 

Then they talked of other matters ; 
First of Hiawatha's brothers, 
First of VVabun, of the East-Wind, 
Of the South- Wind, Shawondasea, 
Of the North, Kabibonokka ; 
Then of Hiawatha's mother, 
Of the beautiful Wenonah, 
Of her birth upon the meadow, 
Of her death, as old Nokorois 
Had remembered and related. 

And he cried, ^' O Mudjekeewis, 
It was you who killed Wenonah, 
Took her young life and her beauty. 
Broke the Lily of the Prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your footsteps ; 
You confess it ! you confess it ! *' 
And the mighty Mudjekeewis 
Tossed upon the wind his tresses. 
Bowed his hoary head in anguish, 
With a silent nod as-sented. 

Then up started Hiawatha, 
And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon the black rock, 
On the fatal Wawbeek laid it, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Rent the jutting crag asunder. 
Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father, 
The remorseful Mudjekeewis, 
For his heart was hot within him. 
Like a living cool his heart was. 

But the ruler of the West-Wind 
Blew the fragments backward from him. 
With the breathing of his nostrils, 
With the tempest of his anger, 
Blew them back at his assailant ; 
Seized the bulrush, the Apukwa, 
Dragg-^d it with its roots and fibres 
From the margin of the meadow. 
From its ooze, the giant bulrush ; 
Long and loud laughed Hiawatha ! 

Then began the deadly conflict. 
Hand to hand among the mountains ; 
From his eyrie screamed the eagle, 



The Keneu, the great war-esgle 
Sat npon the crags around them. 
Wheeling flapped his wings above them. 

Like a tall tree in the tempest 
Bent and lashed the giant bulrush ; 
And in masses huge and heavy 
Crashing fell the fiettal Wawbeek ; 
Till the earth shook with the tumult 
And confusion of the battle, 
And the air was full of shoutings, 
And the thunder of the mountains. 
Starting, answered, ^' Baim-wawa ! " 

Back retreated Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing westward o'er the mountains, 
Stumbling westward down the mountaics. 
Three whole days retreated fighting. 
Still pursued by Hiawatha 
To the doorways of the West- Wind, 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the earth's remotest border. 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun, as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall, 
In the melancholy marshes 

^* Hold ! " at length cried Mudjekeewis, 
" Hold, my son, mv Hiawatha ! 
*T is impossible to Kill me. 
For you cannot kill the immoitaL 
I have put you to this trial. 
But to know and prove your courage ; 
Now receive the prize ot valor ! 

^' Go back to your home and peopio, 
Live among them, toil among them. 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishing-grounds and rivers, 
Slay all monsters and magicians, 
All the Wendigoes, the giants. 
All the serpents, the Kenabecks, 
As I slew the Mishe-Mokwa, 
Slew the Great Bear of the mountains. 

"■ And at last when Death draws near you, 
When the awful eyes of Panguk 
Glare upon you in' the darkness, 
I will share my kingdom with you. 
Ruler shall vou be thenceforward 
Of the Northwest- wipd, Keewaydin, 
Of the home-wind, the Keewaydin." 

Thus was fought that famous battle 
In the dreadful days of Shah-shah, 
In the days long since departed. 
In the kingdom of the West-«Wind. 
Still the hunt ^r sees its traces 
Scattered far e'er hill and valley ; 
Sees the giant bulrush growing 
By the ponds and water-courses. 
Sees the masses of the Wawbeek 
Lying still in every vallev. 

Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him. 
Pleasant was the air above him. 
For the bitterness of anger 
Had departed wholly from him. 
From his brain the thought ot vengeance, 
From his heart the bunung fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened. 
Only once he paused or hnlted, 
Paused to ])urchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
Id the land of the Dacotahs, 
Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees. 
Laugh and leap int-o the valley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow -lieads of sandstone. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 

With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 
With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
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Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 

Feet as rapid as the river, 

Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as masictQ a laughter ; 

And he named her from the river, 

From the water-fall he named her, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows. 
Arrow-heads of ohaloedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Dacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden. 
See the face of Langhing Water, 
Peeping from behind the cartain, 
Hear the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain. 
As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches. 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches ? 

Who shall say what thoughts and visions 
Fill the iiery brains of young men t 
Who shall say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha ? 
All he told to old Nokomis, 
When he reached the lodge at sunaet» 
Was the meeting with his father, 
Was his fight with Mudjekeewis ; 
Kot a word he said of arrows, 
Kot a word of Laughing Water. 



V. 



BIA.WATHA'8 FASTINa 

You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fast id in the forest, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle. 
And renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people. 
For advantage of the nations. 

First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Bnilt a wigwam in the forest, 
By the shining Big-8ea- Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant Spring-time, 
In the Moon of Leave*) he bnilt it. 
And, with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 

On the first da^ of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket. 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow. 
Heard the pheasant, Bona, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Rattling m his hoard of acorns. 
Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 
Building nests among the pine-trees. 
And in flocks the wud goose, Wawa, 
Flying to the fen-lands northward, 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 
^* Master of Life!*' he cried, desponding, 
**Mjst our lives depend on these things ? " 

On the next day of his fasting 
By the river's brink he wandered, 
Tnrongh the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 
And the strawberry, Odahmin^ 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomm, 
And the grape-vine, t:ic Beinahgut, 
Trailing o'er the alder-branches, 
Filling all the air with fragrance ! 
** Master of Life ! " he cried, desponding, 
^^ Must our lives depend on these things ? " 

On the third day of his fasting 
B/ the lake he sat and pondered, 



By the still, transparent water ; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 

Scattering drops like beads of wampum. 

Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water. 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And the nerring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the craw-fish ! 

**" Master of Lue ! " he cried, desponiling, 

^^ Must our lives depend on these things ? " 

On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
From his couch oi leaves and branclics 
Gazing with half-open eyelids, 
Full of shadowy droams and visions. 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water, 
On the splendor of the sunset. 

And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and veliow 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead. 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway. 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wastea form and features. 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 
Said he, ''O my Hiawatha! 
AH your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others ; 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, . 
Not for triumph in the battle. 
Nor renown among the warriors. 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 

'^ From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Gome to warn vou and instruct you. 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gam what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches. 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me ! ^' 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches. 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin, 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom. 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset. 
And the more they strove and struggled. 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 
Till the darkness fell around them. 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees. 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

^* ^Tis enough ! ^ then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
'^But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
I will come again to try you." 
And he vanished, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that he had vanished. 
Leaving him alone and fainting, 
With tne misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day. 
When the sun through heaven descsnJlng 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit 
Fell into the western waters, 
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Camo Mondamin for the trial, 
For the strife with Hiawatha ; 
Game an silent aa the dew cornea, 
From the empty air appearing, 
Into empty air returnmg, 
TiJcing shape when eartn it touches, 
But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its ffoing. 

Thrice they wrestlea there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the 8huh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Uttered her loud cry of famine, 
And Mondamin pansed to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments ffreen and yellow ; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded witli his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he crieu, *^ O Hiawatha ! 
Bravely have you wrestled with mc, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me. 
And the Mister of Life, who see us. 
He will give to you the triumph ! " 

Then lie smiled, and said : ** To-morrow 
Is the lant day of your conflict, 
Is the last day of your fasting. 
You will conquer and o'ercouic me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in. 
Where the rain may fall upon me. 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumago from me. 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

*'Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm moleht me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
Come, to haii<:t me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me. 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshme.'^ 

And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 
But he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 
Talking to the darksome forest ; 
Heard the sighing of the branches. 
As they lif ti d and subsided 
At the passing of fche night-wind. 
Heard them, aa one hears in slumber 
Far-ofF murmurs, dreamy whispers : 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Came with food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploring and bewailing, 
Lest tills hunger should o'ercome him. 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not. 
Only said to her, '* Nokomis, 
Wait unt.l the sun is eetting. 
Till the darkness falls around ns. 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shnh-gah, 
Crving from the desolate marshes, 
Tells us tliat the day is ended. ^* 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 
Fearing lest his strength should full l.i:n, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 
He meanwhile sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 
Till the shadows, pointin*' eastward, 
L?!igthened over held ana forest, 
Till t'.ie sun dropped from the heaven. 
Floating on the waters westward, 



As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold ! the voung Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses. 
With his garments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage. 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking. 
Pale and haggard, but undaimted, 
fi^om the Wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

Round about him spun the landscape, 
Sky and forest reeled together, 
And his strong heart leaped within him. 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed ana flared the red horizon. 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with his wild exertion. 
Palpitating with the (struggle ; 
Ana before him breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled. 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 
Dead he lay there in the sunset 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him. 
Laid nim in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From the melancholy moorlands. 
Gave a cry of lamentation. 
Gave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forffottcn 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor rtglccted 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the ram and sunshine, 
Where bis scattered plumes and garmenta 
Faded in the ram an<l sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it. 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects. 
Drove away, with scofls and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the kii g of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward. 
Then another and another. 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it. 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, ^^ It is Mondamin ! 
Yes^ the friend of man, Mondamin ! ^ 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And lagoo, the great boaster. 
Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision. 
Of his wrestling and his triumph. 
Of this new gift to the nations. 
Which should be their food forever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow. 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow. 
Then the ripened ears he gathered. 
Stripped the withered husks from off then, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
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And made known unto the peop»l6 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 

VL 

biawatha's friends. 

Two good friends had Hiawatha, 
Singled out from all the others, 
Bound to him in closest union, 
And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Never grew the grass upon it ; 
Singing birds, that utter falsehoodB, 
Story-tellers, mischicf-nuikers. 
Found no eager ear to listen. 
Could not breed ill-will between them 
For they kept each other's counsel, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabon, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliatit as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang the village listened ; 
All the warriors gathered round him, 
All the women came to hear him ; 
Now he stirred their souls to passion. 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fasliioned 
Flutes sj musical and mellow, 
That the brook, the Sebowisha. 
Ceased to murmur in the woodland. 
That the woodbirds ceased from singing. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased hU chatter in the oak-tree. 
And the rabbit, the Waihasso, 
Sat upriglit to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, "O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to flow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing ! 

Yes, the blue-bird, the Owaisaa, 
Envious, said, ^' O Chibiabo<^, 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward, 
Teach me songs as full of fro.»zy ! " 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous, said, *'0 Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as sweet and tender. 
Teach m^ songs as full of gl.idncss ! " 

And the whippoorwill, Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing, said, "O Chlbiabo.^, 
Teach me tones as melancholy. 
Teach m3 songs a? full of sa.lness ! " 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing; 
All the hearts of men were sof teue 1 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Saug of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dcir to Hinwatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the bc.>t of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers ; 
For his gentleness he loved him, 
And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Ho the strongest of aU mortals, 
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He the mightiest among many ; 
For his very sta%ngth he loved him. 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 
Very listless, dull, and dreamv. 
Never played with other children. 
Never lished and never hunted, 
Not like other children was he ; 
But the^ saw that much he fasted. 
Much his Manito entreated, 
Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 

^'Lazy Kwasind !" said his mother, 
** In my work you never help me ! 
In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 
In the Winter you are cowering 
O'er the firebrands in the wigwam I 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 
With my nets you never help me ! 
At the door my nets are hanging. 
Dripping, freezing with the water ; 
Go and wring them, Yenadisze ! 
Go and dry them in the snnshine I" 

Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge went forth in silence. 
Took the nets, that hung together. 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway. 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without breaking. 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

** Lazy Kwasind ! ** said his father, 
" In the hut you never help me ; 
Every bow you touch is broken. 
Snapped asunder every arrow ; 
Yet come with me to the forest. 
You shall bring the hunting homeward." 

Down a naiTow pass they wandered, 
Where a brooklet led them onward, 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin. 
Till they found all further passaj^e 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted. 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbiilding further passage. 

^^ We must go back,'' said the old man, 
*' O'er these logs we cannot clamber ; 
Not a woodchuck could get through them. 
Not a squirrel clamber o er them ! '* 
And straightway his pipe he lighted, 
And sat down to smoke and ponder. 
But before his pipe was finished, 
Lo ! the path was cleared before him ; 
All the trunks had Kwasind lifted. 
To tho right hand, to the left hand. 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

^^ Lazy Kwasind ! '' said the young men. 
As they sport-^d in the meadow : 
" Why stand idly looking at us. 
Leaning on the rock behind you ? 
Come and "WTcstle with the others. 
Let us pitch the quoit together I " 

Lazy Kwasind made no answer, 
To their challenge mailc no answer. 
Only rose, and slowly tui*ning, 
Seized the huge rock in his fingers. 
Tore it from its deep foundation. 
Poised it in the air a moment. 
Pitched it sheer mto the river. 
Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 
Where it still is seen in Summer. 

Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Pauwating, 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, 
In the stream he saw a beaver. 
Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beavers. 
Struggling with the rushing currents, 
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Rising, sinking in the water. 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 
Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Through the whirlpools chased the beaver, 
Followed him among the iblands. 
Stayed so lon^ beneath the water, 
That h s terrified companions 
Cried, '* Alas ! good-by to Kwasind ! 
We shall never more see Kwasind ! '* 
But he reappeared triumphant, 
And apon nis shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as I have told you, 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 



VII. 

HIAWATHA^S SAILING. 

" Give me of your bark, O Birch- Tree I 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Growing by the rushing river. 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 

" La^ aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree I 
Lay aside your white-skin wra) p r, 
For the Summer- time is coming. 
And the sun in warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper ! " 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha \ 
In the solitary forest, 
Bv the rushing Tiujuamenaw, 
when the birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaldng, 
Started up and sa^'d, '^ f3ehoId me ! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me ! " 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the brer^ze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience. 
" Take m^ cloak, O Hiawatha I" 

With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches. 
Just above the roots, he cut it, 
Till the sap came oozing outward ; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

" Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me ! " 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 
Went a murmur of resistance ; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
*' Take my boughs, O Hiawatha ! " 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightwav to a framework. 
Like two bows he formed and shaped thexn, 
Like two bended bows together. 

" Give me of your roots, O Tamarack 1 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree I 
My canoe to bind together, 
So to b'nd the ends together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me ! " 



And the Larch, with all its fibres. 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
•' Take them all, O H.awatha ! " 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of tlie Larch-Tr^e, 
Closelv sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

'* Give me of your balm, O Fir-lYee I 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me ! '' 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles. 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
'' Take my balm, O Hiawatha! '* 

And he took the tears of balsam. 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fiscnre, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

*' Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog I 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her besom 1 " 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looke<l at him, 
Shot his shinmg quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur. 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
*' Take my quills, O Hiawatha ! " 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows. 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries ; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle. 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace. 
On its breast two stars rcf^plt^ndent. 

Thus the Birch (.^anoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its ma<;ic, 
All the lightness of tlie bii ch-tree. 
All tlie toughi ess of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 
Paddles none he had or needed. 
For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him ; 
Swift or slow at will he glided, 
Veered to right or left at pleasure. 

Then he called aloud to Kwasind, 
To his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Saying, *' Help me clear this river 
Of its sunken logs and sand-bars.'* 

Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter. 
Dived as if he were a beaver. 
Stood np to his waist in water, 
To his arm-pits in the river. 
Swam and shouted in the river, 
Tugged at sunken logs and branches. 
With his hands he scooped the sand-bars. 
With his feet the ooze and tangle. 

And thus sailed my Hiawatha 
Down the rushing Taquamenaw, 
Sailed through all its bends and windings. 
Sailed through all its deeps and shallows. 
While his friend, the strong man, Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded. 

Up and down the river went they. 
In and out among its islands, 
I Cleared its bed of root and sand-bar, 
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Oa each side a shield to euard him, 
Plates of bone upon hia forehead, 
Down hia gidea and iiack sad shoulders 
Plates of bone with spines projecting ! 
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Thru'ieh th? clear. tranapareaC wutei 
He oouldseo the fishes swimming 
Far down in the deptha below lum ; 
Bee the yellow peron. the Sahwa, 
Like a suDbeam in the water, 
See the Shawgasheo, the craw-fidi, 
Like a spider on the bottom, 
On tho white and sandy bottom. 

At the stem sat Hiawatha. 
With his fishina-Une of celar; 
In his plnmea the breeie of morning 
Played as in th? hemlock branchea; 
On the bows, with Mil erected, 
Skt the squirrel, Adjidaumo ; 



As above him Hiawatha 

With his fiahing Ime of cedar. ' 
" Take my bail." cried Hiawatha, 
own into the depths beneath him. 
Take my bait. Sturgeon, Nahma! 
3me up from below the water, 
e( He aee wbkb ia the stronger ! " 
.nd he dropped his line of cedar 
Through the clear, transpatent water, 
Waited lainly for an answer. 
Long sat waiting for an anewer, 
And repeating loud and louder, 
" Take my bait, O King of Fisbss I' 

Quiet lay the itiirEeaii. Nahma, 
Fanning slowly Id the water, 
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Looking up at Hiawatha, 
Listening to hiH oall and clamor, 
HIb unueceRscry tumult, 
Till be wearied of tnc shouting ; 
And he siid to the Kenozha, 
To the pike, the Maskenozba, 
*' Take the bait of this rude fellow, 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! " 

In his fingers Hiawatha 
Felt the loose line jerk and tighten 
As lie drew it in, it tugged so 
That the birch canoe stood endwisa, 
Like a birch log in the water, 
With the sqairrel, Adjidaumo, 
Perched and frisking on the summit. 

Full of scorn was Hiawatha 
When he saw the fish rise upward, 
Saw Uie pike, the Maskenozba, 
Coming nearer, nearer to him, 
And he shouted through the water, 
*^ Ksa ! esa ! shame upon you ! 
Yon are but the ])ike, Kenozhs, 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
You are not the King of Fishes ! " 

Reeling downward to the bottom 
Sank the pike in trreat confusion. 
And the mighty sturgeon, Nahma, ■ 
Said to Ugudwash, the sun -fish. 
To the bream, tvith KCiles of crimson, 
"Take the bait of this great boaster, 
Break the line of Hiawatha ! " 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming, 
Rose the Ugudwash, the sun-fi^h. 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 
Swung with all his weight upon it. 
Made a whirlpool in the water. 
Whirled the birch canoe in circles, 
Round and round in gurgling e.idics, 
Till the circles in the water 
Reached the far-off sandy beaches. 
Till the wat«i--fiagK and rushes 
Nodded on the distant margins. 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water. 
Lifting up his disk refulgent, 
Loud he shout 'd in derision, 
*'" Ksa ! esa ! shame upon you ! 
You are Ugudwash, the sun-fish, 
You are not the fish I wanted. 
You are not the King of Fishes ! " 

Slowly do\vnward, wavering, gleaming, 
Sank the Ugudwash, the sun-fish. 
And again the sturgeon, Nahmo, 
Heard the shout of Hiawatlia, 
Heard his challenge of defiance, 
The unnecessary tumult, 
Ringing far across the water. 

From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesture. 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre. 
Clashing all his plates of armor, 
Gleaming bright with all his war-paint ; 
In his wrath no darted upward. 
Flashing' leapc:l into the sunshine. 
Opened nis great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha. 

Down into tliat darksome cavern 
Plunged the headlong Hiawatha, 
As a log on some black river 
Shoots and plunge.s down the rapids, 
Found himself in utter darkness, 
Groped about in h(;lj)les8 wonder, 
Till he felt a great liep.rt beating, 
Throbbing in tliat utter darkness. 

And he smote it in his anger, 
With his fist, the heart of Nahma, 
Felt the mighty King of Fishes 
Shudder through each nerve and fibre, 
Heard the water gurgle round him 
As he leaped and sta^ered through it, 
Sick at heart, and faint and weary. 



Crosswise then did Hiawatha 
Drag his birch-canoe for safety. 
Lest from out the jaws of Nahma, 
In the turmoil and confusion, 
I<'orth he might be hurled and perish. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Frisked and chattered very gayly, 
Tv)iled and tugged with Hiawatha 
Till the labor was completed. 
'J'hen said Hiawatha to him, 
" O my little friend, the sqnirrel. 
Bravely have you toiled to help me ; 
Take tne thanks of Hiawatha, 
And the name which now he gives you ; 
For hereafter and forever 
Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall call you ! " 

And agam the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Gasped and quivered m the water. 
Then was still, and drifted landward 
Till he grated on the pebbles. 
Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin, 
Felt him strand upon the pebVifes, 
Knew that Nahma, Kirg of Fishes, 
Lay there dead upon the margin. 

Then he heard a clang and napping, 
I As of many wings ai>senibling, 
. Heard a screaming and confusion. 
As of birds of prey contending, 
Saw a gleam of light above him, 
'. Shining throi'gh the ribs of Nahma, 
I Saw the glitt< ring eyes of sea-gulls, 
! Of Kajoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 
(xazing at him through the opening, 
, Heard them saving to each other, 
'♦ 'T is our bi other, Hiawatha! " 

And he shouted from below them, 
Ci ied exulting from the cavern : 
" O ye sea-gulls ! O my brothers ! 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger, 
With your claws the openings veiden. 
Set me free fiom this dark prison. 
And henceforward and forever 
Men shall speak of your achievements. 
Calling j'ou Kayof>hk, tl e ^ea-guUs, 
Yes, Kavoshk. tl e Noble Scratchers ! " 
And the wild and clamorous sea-gulls 
Toiled with beak and claws together. 
Made the lifts and openings wider 
In the migl.ty ribs of Nahma, 
And from peril and from pri.'-on. 
From the body of the sturgeon, 
Frcm the peril of the water. 
They released my Hiawatha. 

He was standing near his wigwam, ' 
On the margin of the water, 
And he called to old Nokomis, 
Called and i>eckoned to Nokomis, 
Pointed to the sturgeon, Nahma, 
Lying lifeless on the pebbles, 
With the sea-gulls feeding on him. 
" I have slain the Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain the King of Fishes ! " said he ; 
*' Look ! the sea-gulls feed upon him. 
Yes, my friends iKayosl.k, the sea-gulls ; 
Drive them not away, Nokemis, 
Thev have saved me from great peril 
In tne body of the sturgeon, 
Wait until their meal is ended, 
Till their craws are full with feasting. 
Till they homeward fly, at sunset. 
To their nests among the marshes ; 
Then bring all your pots and kettles. 
And make oil for us in Winter." 

And she waited till the sun sets 
Till the pallid moon, the Night-sun, 
Rose alx)ve the tranqnil water, 
Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls. 
From ti^eir banquet rose with clamor, 
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And across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off IslandA, 
To their nests among the rushes. 

To his sleep went Hiawatha, 
And Kokomis to her labor, 
Toiling patient in the moonlight. 
Till the sun and moon changed places. 
Till the sky was red with sunrise, 
Ajid Kayoshkf the hungry sea-gulls. 
Came back from the reedy islands, 
Clamorous for their momins; banquet 

Three wbole days and nights alternate 
Old Kokomis and the sea-gulls 
Stripped the oily flesh of Nahma, 
Till the waves washed through the rib-bones, 
Till the sea-gulls came no longer. 
And upon the sands lay nothing 
But the skeleton of Nahma. 



IX. 

HIAWATHA AND THQ PBARL-FEATHER. 

On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Of the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood Nokomis, the old woman. 
Pointing with her finger westward, 
O^er the water pointing westward, 
To the purple clouds of sunset. 

Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 
Set the »ky on fire behind him, 
As war-parties, when retreating. 
Bum the prairies on their war-trail ; 
And the moo.i, the Night-sun, eastward, 
Suddenlv starting from liis ambush. 
Followed fast those bloody foo^rints, 
Followed in that fierv war-trail. 
With its glare upon his features. 

And Nokomis, the old woman. 
Pointing with her finger westward. 
Spake these words to Hiawatha : 
"Yonder dwells the great Pearl-Feather, 
M^ssogwon, the Magician, 
Manito of Wealth and Wampum, 
Guarded by his fiery serpents, 
Guarded by the black pitch-water. 
You can see his fiery serpents. 
The Konabeek, the great serpents. 
Coiling, paying in the water ; 
You can see the black pitch-water 
Stretching far away beyond them. 
To the purple clouds of sunset ! 
*^ He it was who slew mv fother, 
By his wicked wiles and cunninff. 
When he from the moon descenaed. 
When he camo on earth to seek me. 
He, the mightiest of M^icians, 
Sends the fever from the marshes, 
Sends the pestilential vapors. 
Sends the poisonous exhalations. 
Sends the white fog from the fen-lands. 
Sends disease and death among us ! 

** Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 
Take your arrows, jasper-headed. 
Take your war-club, Puggawaugun, 
And your mitten?, Minjekahwun, 
And your birch-canoe for sailing, 
And the oil of Mishe-Nahma, 
So to smear its sides, that swiftly 
You may pass the black pitch-water ; 
Slay this merciless magician. 
Save the people from the fever 
That he breathes across the fen-lands. 
And avenge my father's murder ! ** 

Straightwtiy then mv Hiawatha 
Armed himself with all his war-ffear. 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing ; 
With his palm its sides he patted, 
Said with glee, '* Cheemaun, my darling, 
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O my Birch-Canoe ! leap forward, 
Where you see the fiery serpents. 
Where you see the black pitch-water ! " 

Forward leaped Cheemaun exulting. 
And the noble Hiawatha 
Sang his war-song wild and woful. 
And above him the war-eagle. 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle. 
Master of all fowl with feathers. 
Screamed and hurtled through the heavens. 

Soon he reached the fiery serpents. 
The Kenabeek, the great serpents, 
Lying huge upon the water. 
Sparkling, rippling in the water, 
Lying coiled across the passage. 
With their blazing crests uplifted. 
Breathing fiery fogs and vapors. 
So that none could pass beyond them. 

But the fearless Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, and spake in this wise : 
" Let me pass my way, Kenabeek, 
Let me go upon my journey ! '^ 
And they answered, hissing fiercely. 
With their fiery breath made answer : 
"Back, go back ! O Shaugodaya ! 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart ! " 

Then the angry Hiawatha 
Raised his mighty bow of ash -tree. 
Seized his arrows, jasper-headed, ^ 
Shot them fast among the Kerpents ; 
Every twanging of the bow-string 
Was a war-cry and a death-cry. 
Every whizzing of an arrow 
Was a death-song of Kenabeek. 

Weltering in the bloody water, 
Dead lay all the fiery serpents, 
And among them Hiawatha 
Harmless sailed, and cried exulting : 
" Onward, O Cheemaun, my darlms ! 
Onward to the black pitch-watcr ! *' . 

Then he took the oil of Nahma, 
And the bows and sides anointed. 
Smeared them well with oil, that swifUy 
He might pass the black pitch-water. 

All night long he sailed upon it. 
Sailed upon that sluggish water. 
Covered with its mould of ages, 
Black with rotten water-rushes. 
Rank with flags and leaves of lilies, 
Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal. 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight, 
And by will-o*-the-wisps iDumined, 
Fires by ghosts of dead men kindled. 
In their weary night-encampments. 

All the air was white with moonlight, 
All the water black with shadow. 
And around him the Suggema, 
The mosquito, satig his war-song. 
And the tire-flies, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved their torches to mislead him ; 
And the bull-frt^, the Dahinda, 
Thrust his head into the moonlight, 
Fixed his yellow eyes upon him. 
Sobbed and sank beneath the surface ; 
And anon a thousand whistles. 
Answered over all the fcn-lands, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far off on the reedy margin, 
Heralded the hero's coming. 

Westward thus fared Hiawatha, 
Toward the realm of Megissogwon, 
Toward the land of the Pearl-Feather, 
Till the level moon stared at him, 
In his face stared pale and haggard, 
Till the sun was hot behind him. 
Till it burned upon his shoulders. 
And before him on the upland 
He could see the Shining Wigwam 
Of the Manito of Wampum, 
Of the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then once more Cheemaun he patted, 
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To his birch-canoe said, '* Onward ! *' 

And it stirred in all its fibres, 

And with one great bound of triumph 

Leaped across the water-lilies, 

Leaped through tangled flags and rushes, 

And upon the beach beyond them 

Dry-shod landed Hiawatha. 

Straight he took his bow of ash-tree, 
On the sand one end he rested. 
With his knee he pressed the middle, 
Stretched the faituf ul bow-string tightsr. 
Took an arrow, jasper-headed, 
Shot it at the Shining Wigrwam, 
Sent it singing as a herald, 
As a bearer of his message. 
Of his challenge loud and lofty : 
'* Come forth from your lodgej Pearl-Feather ! 
Hiawatha waits your coming ! '' 

Straightway from the Shining Wigwam 
Came the mightv Megissogwon, 
Tall of stature, broad of shoulder, 
Dark and terrible in aspect, 
Clad from head to foot in wampum, 
Armed with all his warlike weapons. 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Streaked with crimson, blue, and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle feathers. 
Streaming upward, streaming outward. 

" Well 1 know you, Hiawatha ! ** 
Cried he in a voice of thunder. 
In a tone of loud derision, 
** Hasten back, O Shaugodaya ! 
Hasten back among the women. 
Back to old Nokomis, Faint-heart I 
I will slay you as yoa stand there. 
As of old I slew her father ! " 

But my Hiawatha answered. 
Nothing daunted, fearing nothing : 
^* Big words do not smite like war-clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string, 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 
Deeds are better things than words are. 
Actions mightier than boastings ! " 

Then began the greatest battle 
That the sun had ever looked on, 
That the war-birds ever witnessed. 
All a Summer's day it lasted, 
From the sunrise till the sunset ; 
For the shafts of Hiawatha 
Harmless hit the shirt of wampum, 
Harmless fell the blows he dealt it 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Harmless fell the heavy war-club ; 
It could dash the rocks asunder. 
But it could not break the meshes 
Of that magic shirt of wampum. 

Till at sunset Hiawatha, 
Leaning on his bow of ash-treCj 
Wounded, weary, and desponding. 
With his mij^hty war-club broken, 
With his mittens to;-n and tattered. 
And three useless arrows only, 
Paused to rest beneath a pine-tree. 
From whose branches trailed the mohses, 
And whose trunk was coated over 
With the Dead-man's Moccasin -leather, 
With the fungus white and yellow. 

Suddenly from the boughs above him 
San^ the Mama, the woodpecker : 
" Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 
At the head of Megissogwon, 
Strike the tuft of hair upon it. 
At their roots the long black tresses ; 
There alone can he be wounded ! " 

Winged with feathers, tipped with jasper, 
Swift new Hiawatha's arrow. 
Just as Megissogwon, stooping. 
Raised a heavy stone to throw it. 
Full upon the crown it struck him, 
At the roots of his long tresses, 



And he reeled and staggered forwaxd, 
Plunffing like a wounded bison. 
Yes, like Pezhekee, the bison, 
When the snow is on the prairie. 

Swifter flew the second arrow. 
In the pathway of the other. 
Piercing deeper than the other. 
Wounding sorer than the other ; 
And the knees of Megissogwon 
Shook like w^indy reeds beneath him, 
Bent and trembled 1 ke ths rushes. 

But the third and latest arrow 
Swiftest flew, and wounded sorest. 
And the mighty Megissogwon 
Saw the fiery eves of Pauguk, 
Saw the eyes of Death glara at him. 
Heard his voice call in the dajrlmeBii ; 
At the feet of Hiawatha 
Lifeless la;^'^ the great Pearl-Feather, 
Lay the mightiest of Magicians. 

Then the grateful Hiawatha 
Called the Mama, the woodpecker, 
From his perch among the oranches 
Of the melancholy pine-tree. 
And, in honor of his service. 
Stained with blood the tuft of feathers 
On the little head of Mama ; 
Even to this day he wears it. 
Wears the tuft of crimson feathers. 
As a symbol of his service. 

Then he stripped the shirt of wampum 
From the back of Megissogwon, 
As a trophy of the battle, 
As a signal of his conquest. 
On the shore he left the body, 
Half on land and half in water. 
In the sand his feet were buried. 
And his face was in the water. 
And above him, wheeled and clamored 
The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 
Sailing round in narrower circles, 
Hovenng nearer, nearer, nearer. 

From the w^igwam Hiawatha 
Bore the wealth of Megissogwon, 
All his wealth of skins and wampum, 
Furs of bison and of beaver. 
Furs of sable and of ermine. 
Wampum belts and strings and pouches, 
Quivers wrought with beads of wampum. 
Filled with arrows, silver-headed. 

Homeward then he sailed exulting. 
Homeward through the black pitch-Mrater, 
Homeward through the weltering serpents. 
With the trophies of the batUe, 
With a shout and song of triumph. 

On the shore stood old Nokonus, 
On the shore stood Chibiabos, 
And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
Waiting for the hero's coming. 
Listening to his song of triumph. 
And the people of the village 
Welcomed him with songs and danc?s. 
Made a joyous feast, and shouted : 
" Honor be to Hiawatha ! 
He has slain the great Pearl-Feather, 
Slain the mightiest of Magicians, 
Him who sent the fiery fever. 
Sent the white fog from the fen-lands. 
Sent disease and death among us ! '* 

Ever dear to Hiawatha 
Was the memory of Mama ! 
And in token of his friendship. 
As a mark of his remembrance. 
He adorned and decked his pipe-stem 
With the crimson tuft of feathers. 
With the blood-red crest of Mama ! 
But the wealth of Megissogwon, 
All the trophies of the battle, 
He divided with his people. 
Shared it equally among them. 
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As nnto the bow the cord ie, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws bim^ yet she tollows, 
Usalesi each without the other ! ^' 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 
Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 
Dreaming still of Mmnehaha, 
Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
In the land of the Dacotahs. 

** Wed a maiden of your people,*^ 
Warning said the old Nokomis ; 
*^ Go not eastward, go not westward. 
For a stranjor, whom we know not ! 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor's homely daughter, 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers ! " 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 
And my Hiawatha answered 
Only thirt : '' Daar old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 
Bat I like the starlight better. 
Better do I like the moonlight ! " 

Gravely then said old Nokomis : 
*^ Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Brln^ not here a useless woman, 
Hands unskilful, feet unwilling ; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers. 
Heart and hand that move together. 
Feet that run on willing errands ! " 

Smiling answered Hiawatha : 
*^ In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the arrow-maker's daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Hjindsomest of lul the women. 
I will bring her to your wigwam, 
S'le shall run upon your errands, 
Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight. 
Be the sunlight of my people ! " 

Still dissuading said T^okomis : 
^^ Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the 1 >acotahs ! 
Very fierce are the Dacotiahs, 
Often is there war between us, 
There are feuds yet unfoigotten. 
Wounds that ache and still may open ! 

Laughing answered Hiawatha: 
** For that reason, if no other, 
Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 
Tiiat our tribes might be united. 
That old feu.ls might be forgotten. 
And old wounds be healed forever ! ^* 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 
To the land of handsome women ; 
Sbr'.ding over moor and meadow, 
Tnroagn interminable forests, 
Througa uninterrupted silence. 

With his moccasins of magioi 
At each stride a mile he measured ; 
Tet the way seemed long before him. 
And his h.-art outrun his foot&teps ; 
And he journeyed without resting. 
Till he heard tne cataract's laughter, 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 
^^ Pleasant is the sound ! " he murmured, 
'^ Pleasant is the voice that calls me ! " 

On the outskirts of the forest. 
Twist the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fidlow deer were feeding. 
But they saw not Hiawatha ; 
To his bow he whispered, '* Pail not I " 
To his arrow whispered, " Swerve not ! " 
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Sent it singing on its errand. 
To the red heart of the roebuck ; 
Threw the deer across his shoulder, 
And sped forward without pausing. 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her beauty. 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 
Sat his daughter. Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 
Of the past the old man's thoughts were, 
And the maiden's of the future. 

He was thinking, as he sat there. 
Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 
On the Muskoday, the meadow : 
Shot the wild goose, flying soutnward, 
On the win?, the clamorous Wawa ; 
Thinking oz the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy his arrows. 
Could not fight without his axrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were I 
Now the men were all hke women. 
Only used their tongues for weapons. 

ahe was thinking of a hunter. 
From another tribe and country. 
Young and tall and very handsome, 
Wuo one morning, in the Spring-timei 
Came to buy her father's arrows. 
Sat and rested in the wigwam, 
L.nrared long aboat the doorway, 
Lookinff back as he departed. 
She haa heard her father praise him, 
Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of M.nnehaha V 
On the mat her hands lay idle. 
And her eyes were very dreamy. 

Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 
Heard a rustling in the branches, 
And with blowing cheek and forehead, 
With the deer upon his shoulders. 
Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them. 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor, 
Laid aside the unfinished arrow, 
Bade him enter at the doorway. 
Saying, as he rose to meet him, 
* ' Hiawatha, you are welcome I " 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 
Threw the red deer from his f^houlders 
And the maiden looked up at him. 
Looked up from her mat of rushes. 
Said with gentle look and accent, 
*' You are welcome, Hiawatha ! " 

Very spacious was the wigwam. 
Made of deer-skin dressed and whitened, 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 
Drawn and painted on its curtains. 
And so tall the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter. 
Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway. 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished. 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet. 
Gave them food in earthen vessels. 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood. 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered, 
But not once her lips she opened. 
Not a single word she nttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 
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To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokomis, 

Who had nnrsed him in his childhood, 

Aa he told of his companions, 

Ghibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 

And of happiness and plenty 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful 

^^ After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and blood8..ed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotaha/' 
Thus continaed Hiawatha, 
And then added, Bpeaking slowly, 
*' That this peace may last forever, 
And our hands be clasped more cloScIy, 
And our hearts be more united, 
(iive me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, IJoughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women ! '* 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered. 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly; 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely : 
^ Yea, if Minnehaha wishes ; 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha ! ** 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there^ 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 
As she went to Hiawatha, 
Softly took the seat beside him. 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
" I will follow you, my husband I " 

This was Hiawatha^ s wooing! 
Thus it was he won the daughtsr 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs ! 

From the wigwam he departed, 
Leading with him Laughing Water ; 
Hand in hand thev went together. 
Through the woodland and the meadow, 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 
Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to them from the distance. 
Crying to them from afar off, 
^^ Fare thee well, O Minnehaha ! '* 

And the ancient Arrow -maker 
Turned again unto his labor. 
Sat down by his sunny doorway, 
Murmurin|; to himself, and saying: 
** Thus it IS our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love ur I 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 
With bis flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden. 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger ! '* 

Pleasant was the journey homeward. 
Through interminable forests. 
Over meadow, over mountain. 
Over river, hiU, and hollow. 
Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 
Though they journeyed very elowly. 
Though his pace he checked and sla;;Iicnod 
To the steps of L'iughing Water. 

Over wide and rushing rivers 
In his arms he bore the maiden ; 
Light he thought her as a feather. 
As the plume upon his head-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for her, 
Bent aside the swaying hranche?, 
Made at night a lodge of branches. 
And a bed with bo.ighs of hemlock, 
And a fire before the doorway 



With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 

All the travelling winds went wiUi them, 
O'er the meadow, through the forest ; 
All the stars of night looked at taem. 
Watched with sleepless eyes their plumber ; 
From his ambush m the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers ; 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Scampered from the path before tbem. 
Peering, peeping from bis burrow, 
Sat erect upon his haunches. 
Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward ! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart *s-ease ; 
Sa'^g the blueoird the Owaissa, 
'* Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love yon ! " 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
^' Happy are you Laughing VVatcr, 
Having such a noble husband I ^' 

From the sky the sun bdnignant 
Looked upon them through the bran. has, 
Sayin^r to them, ** O my children, 
Love IS sunshine, hate is shadow. 
Life is checkerco shade and sunshine, 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha I " 

From the sky the moon looked at them. 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors, 
Whispered to them, **0 my children, 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 
Man imperious, woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow ; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water ! " 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
i To the lodge of old Nokomis 
I Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
I Brought the sunshine of his people, 
I Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
j Handsomest of all the women 
I In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome women. 



XI. 

HIAWA.THA'8 WEDDIN0-PBA.8T. 

You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
How the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding ; 
How the gentle ChibiaboSj 
He the sweetest of musicians, 
Sang his songs of love and longing ; 
How lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvellous story-teller. 
Told his tales of strange adventure, 
That the feast might be more joyous. 
That the time might pass more gayly. 
And the guests be more contented. 

Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha's wedding ; 
All the bowls were made of bass-wood, 
Whitj and polished very smoothly. 
All the spoons of horn of bison. 
Black and polished very smoothly. 

She had sent through all the vOlage 
Me^sengers with wands of willow. 
As a sisn of invitation. 
As a token of the feasting ; 
And the wedding ^ruests assembled. 
Clad in aU their richest raiment. 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum. 
Splendid with their paint and pl«miage. 
Beautiful with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 
And the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 
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Pemican and bufTalo marrow, 
Haonoh of deer and hump of bison. 
Yellow cak<;8 of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the river. 

But the gracioas HiawaSha, 
And the loi^e.y Laughing Water, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
Tafited not the food before them, 
Only w<iit d on the others, 
Only servetl taclr gnebts in silence. 

And wh 'n all the guests had finished, 
Old Nokum s, brisk aAd busy. 
From an ample poach of otter, 
i*Hlled t le red-stone pipes for smolnng 
With tobacco from thp South-land, 
Mixed w.th bark of the red willow, 
And with h^rbs and leavej of fragrance. 

Then bh3 said, ''O Pau-Puk-Keowis, 
Dance for us your merry dances. 
Dance the Heggar's Dance to please us, 
That the feast may be more joyous. 
That the time may pass more g%yly« 
And our guests be more contented I ^ 

Then the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewls, 
He Vie idle Yenadizze, 
He the merry mischief-maker, 
Whom th3 people called the Storm-Fool, 
Rcs3 among the guests assembled. 

Skilled was he in sports and pastimes, 
In th3 merry dance of snow-shoes. 
In ttje pJay of quoits and ball-plav ; 
Skilled was he m games of hazard. 
In all gunes of skul and hazard, 
Pugasamg, the Bowl and Counters, 
Knntasfoo, the Game of plum-ston38. 

Though the warriors called him Faint-Hcart, 
Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 
Idler, gamoler, Yenadizze, 
Little heed'^d he their jesting. 
Little cared he for t'leir insults, 
For the women and the maidens 
LDved the handsome Pau-Puk-Kcsw!s. 

He was dressed in shirt of doesk.n, 
Wh t ; an.l soft, and fringid with ermine, 
Ail intvrought with beads of wampum ; 
Hd was dressed in deer-skin leggings, 
Fring d with hedgehog quills and ermine 
And in moccasins of buck-skin. 
Thick w.th quills and beads embroidered. 
On his head were plumes of swanks down. 
On his heels were tails of foxes. 
In one hand a fan of feathers. 
And a pipe was in tlie other. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellsw. 
Streaks of blue and bnght vermilion, 
iShone ths &ce of Pan-Puk-Keewis. 
From his forehead fell bis tresses. 
Smooth, and parte! like a woman^s. 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited. 
Hong with braids of scented grasses, 
As among the guests assembled. 
To the ijonnd of flutes and sinking 
To the sound of drums and voices. 
Rose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And began his mystic dancea 

¥iTAt ne danced a solemn measure. 
Very slow in step and gesture. 
In and out among the pine-trees. 
Through the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treading softly like a panther. 
Then more swiftly and still swifter, 
Whirling, spinning round in circles, 
Jjeaping o*er the guests assembled. 
Eddying round and round the wigwam, 
Till tje ieayes went whirling with him, 
Till the dust and wind together 
Swept in eddies round about him. \ 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea- Water, 
On h 3 sped with frenzied gestures. 
Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 



Wildly in tho air around him ; 
Till the wind became a whirlwind. 
Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snowdrifts o*er the hmdscape, 
Heapmg all the shores with Sand Dunea, 
Sand HUls of the Nagow Wudjoo ! 

ThuB the merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar's Dance to please them. 
And, returning, sat down laugning 
There among th3 guests assembled. 
Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey-feathers. 

Then they said to Chibiaboa, 
To the friend of Hiawatha, 
To the sweetest of all singers. 
To th3 best of all musicians, 
''Sing to us, O ChibiaboB ! 
Songs of love and songs of longing, 
That the feast may be more joyoua. 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our gr.ests be more contented ! *' 

And the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang in accents sweet and tender. 
Sang in tones of deep emotion, 
Songs of love and aongs of longing ; 
LooKing still at Hiawatha, 
Looking at fair Laughing Water, 
Sang he softly, sang in this wise : 

*^ Onawray ! Awake, beloved ! 
Thou the wild-flower of the Lorest ! 
Thou the wild-bird of the praine ! 
Thou with eyes so soft ana fawn-like I 

'' If thou only lookest at me, 
I am happy, I am happy^ 
As the lilies of the praine. 
When thsy feel the dew upon them ! 

** Sweet thy breath is as the fragrance 
Of the wild-flowers in the morning. 
As their fragrance is at evening. 
In the Moon when leaves are falling. 

*' Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to me^t tbes, leap to meet thee, 
As the springs to meet the sunshine. 
In the Moon when nights are brighte&t ? 

^'Onaway ! my heart sings to thee. 
Sings with joy when thou art near me. 
As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries! 

*' When thou art not pleased, beloved. 
Then my heart is sad and darkened. 
As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on iti 

'* Wh^n thou smileist, my beloved. 
Then my troubled hcait is brightenel. 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

** Smiles the earth, and smile the watesa, 
Smile the cloudless ekies alx>ve us, , 
But I lose the way ot smiling 
When thou art no longer near me ! 

'* I myself, myself ! behold me ! 
Blood of my beating heart, behold inc ! 
O awake, awake, beloved ! 
Onaway ! awake, beloved ! '* 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing ; 
And lagoo, the great boaster. 
He the marvellous story-teller. 
He the friend of old xsokomis. 
Jealous of the sweet musician. 
Jealous of the applause they gave him. 
Saw in all the eyes around him. 
Saw in all their looks and gesture?. 
That the wedding guests assembled 
Longed to hei^ his pleasant stcarica. 
His immeasurable falfiehoods. 

Very boastful was Ingoo; 
Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater ; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder ; 
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Never any marvelloas story 
But himself could tell & utruiger. 

Would you liaten to his boasting; 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had ; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 
Ever killed so many reindeer, 
Ever trapped so many beaver ! 

None could run so fast as he oonid. 
None oould dive so deep as he could. 
None oould swim so fiur as he could ; 
None had made so many journeys. 
None had seen so many wonden. 
As this wonderful lagoos 
As this marvellous story-teller ! 

Thus his name became a by-word 
And a lest among the people ; 
And wnene*cr a boastful hunter 
Praised hifi own address too high'y. 
Or a warrior, hnme returning, 
Talked too much of hia achievemenia^ 
All bis bearers cried, *^ lagoo! 
Here's lagoo come among us ! ^' 

He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 
Carved its framework (rat of linden. 
Bound it strong with reindeer unaws ; 
He it was who tau^t him later 
How to make his bowa and arrows. 
How to make the bows of asb-tree. 
And the arrows of the oak-ti ea 
Bo am^Mi^ the guests assembled 
At my Hiawal^^s wedding 
Bat lagoo, old and ugly» 
Bat the marvdiOviB stcMry-tdler. 

And they said, *^0 good lagoo^ 
Tell us now a tale of wonder; 
Tell us of some strange a<lventnre. 
That the feast may be more joyous. 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our guests be more contented ! *' 

And lagoo answered straightway, 
" You shall hear a tale of wonder. 
You shall hear the strange adventures 
Of Osseo, the magician, 
From the Evening Star douiended.'* 



XIL 

THE SON OP TUB EVENINO STAB. 

Can it be the sun desccndinT 
O^er the level plain of water ? 
Or the Red Swan floating, tiylng. 
Wounded by the magic arrow. 
Staining all the waves with crimson.. 
With the crimson of its life-blooi, 
Filling all the air with splendor. 
With the splendor of itn plumage ? 

Yes ; it is the sun descending, 
Sinking down into the water. 
All the sky is stained with purple. 
All the water flushed with crimson ! 
No ; it is tlie Red Swan floating. 
Diving down beneath the water ; 
To the sky itA wings are lifted, 
With its blcK>d the waves are reddened ! 

Over it the Star of Evening 
Melts and trembles through the purple. 
Hangs suspended in the twilight. 
No ; it is a bead of wampum 
On the robes of the Great Spirit, 
As he passes through the twilight. 
Walks in silence through the heavens. 

This with joy beheld lagoo 
And he said in haste : *^ Behold it ! 
Bee the sacred Star of Evening ! 
Yon shall hear a tale of wonder. 
Hear the story of Osseo, 



Son of the Evening Star, Osseo ! 

^* Once, in days no more remembered. 
Ages nearer the beginning, 
Wnen the heavens were closer to na, 
And the Gods were more fi^miliar, 
In the North-land lived a hunter. 
With ten young and comely daughters, 
Tall and lithe as wands of willow ; 
Only Oweenee. the youngest, 
She the willful and the wayward, 
She the silent, dreamy maiden, 
Was the fairest of the sibters. 

*" All these women married warriors. 
Married brave and haughty husbands ; 
Only Oweenee, the youngest, 
Laughed and flouted all her lovers, 
All her young and handsome suitors, 
And then married old Osseo, 
Old Osseo, poor and ugly. 
Broken with age and weak with oooghing. 
Always coughing like a bonirreL 

'* Ah, but beautiful within him 
Was the spirit of Osseo, 
From the Evening Star descended. 
Star of Evening, Star of Woman, 
Star of tenderness and passion ! 
All its fire was in his boxom. 
All its beauty in his spirit. 
All its mystery in his i'Clng, 
AH its splendor in his language I 

^* And her lovers, the rejected. 
Handsome men with belts of wampum. 
Handsome men with paint and feathers. 
Pointed at her in dension. 
Followed her with jest and laughter. 
But she said : ^ I care not for you, 
Care not for your belts of wampum. 
Care not for your paint and feathers. 
Care not for your Yests and laughter : 
I am happy with Osseo ! ' 

*''' Once to some great feast invited, 
Through the damp and dusk of evening 
Walked together the teu sisters, 
Walked together with their husbands ; 
Slowly followed old Osseo, 
With &ir Oweenee beside him ; 
All the others chatted gayly. 
Those two only walked in silence. 

*^ At the western sky Osseo 
Gazed intent, as if imploring, 
Often stopped and gazed imploring 
At the trembling StM^r of Evening. 
At the tender Star of Woman; 
And they heard him murmur softly, 

^ Ah^ showain nemeahin, Notsal 
Pity, pity me, my father ! * 

*' * Listen ! ' said the eldest sister, 
^ He is praying to his father ! 
What a pity that the old man 
Does not stumble in the pathway. 
Does not break his neck oy falling ! * 
And they laughed till all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

*^ On their pathway through the woodlandi 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted. 
Lay the great trunk of an oak-tree. 
Buried half in leaves and mosses. 
Mouldering, crumbling, huge and hollow. 
And Osseo, when he saw it. 
Gave a shout, a cry of anguiLh, 
Leaped into its yawning cavern, 
At one end weiit in an old man. 
Wasted, wrinkRd, old, and ugly ; 
From the other came a young man. 
Tall and straight and strong and handsome. 

*' Thus Osseo was transt'gured, 
Thus restored to youth and beauty ; 
But, alas for good Osseo, 
And for Oweenee, the faithful ! 
Strangely, too, was she transfigured. 
Changed into a weak old woman, 
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With a staff she tottered onward. 
Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly ! 
And the sisters and their husbands 
Laughed until the echoing forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter. 

** But Osseo turned not from her, 
Walked with slower step besiae her, 
Took her hand, as brown and withered 
As an oaJc-leaf is in Winter, 
Called her sweetheart, Nenemoosha, 
Soothed her with soft words of kindness, 
Till they reached the lodge of feasting, 
Till they sat down in the wigwam, 
Sacred to the Star of Evening, 
To the tender Star of Woman. 

^* Wrapt in visions, lost in dreaming, 
At the banquet sat Osseo : 
All were merry, all were nappy, 
All were *oyou8 but Osseo. 
Neither food nor drink he tasted, 
Neither did he speak nor listen. 
But as one bewildered sat he. 
Looking dreamily and sadly, 
First at Oweenee, then upward 
At the gleaming sky above them. 

^^Then a voice was beard, a whisper, 
Coming from the starry distance, 
Coming from the empty vastness, 
Low, and musical, and tender ; 
And the voles said : ^ O Osseo ! 
O my son, my best beloved ! 
Broken are the spells that bound you, 
All the charms or the magicians. 
All the magic powers of evil; 
Come to me ; ascend, Osseo I 

^^ *■ Taste the food that stands before you : 
It is blessed and enchanted. 
It has magic virtues in it. 
It will change you to a spirit. 
All vour bowls and all your kettles 
Shall be wood and clay no longer ; 
But the bowls be changed to wampum. 
And tlie kettles shall l^ silver ; 
They shall shine like shells of scarlet, 
Like the fire shall gleam and glimmer. 

'"' *• Aiid the women shall no longer 
Bear th^ dreary doom of labor. 
But be ch%n<7ed to birds, and glisten 
With the beauty of the starlight, 
Painted wii>n the dusky splendors 
Of the skies and clouds of evening ! * 

^^ What Osseo heard as whispers, 
What as words he comprehended, 
Was but music to the others. 
Music as of birds afar off. 
Of the whiupoorwill afar off, 
Of the lonely Wawonaissa 
Singing in the darksome forest. 

*^ Tben the lodge began to tremble, 
Straight began to shake and tremble. 
And thev felt it rising, rising, 
Slowly through the air ascending, 
fVom the darkness of the tree-tops 
Forth into the dewy starlight, 
Till it passed the topmost branches ; 
And behold ! the wooden dishes 
All were changed to sbells of scarlet ! 
And behold ! the earthen kettles 
All were changed to bowls of silver ! 
And the roof-poles of the wigwam 
Were as glittering rods of silver. 
And the roof of bark upon them 
As the shining shards of beetles. 

*' Then Osseo gazed around him, 
And he saw the nine fair sisters. 
All the sisters and their husbands. 
Changed to birds of various plumage. 
Some were jays and some were magpies. 
Others thrushes, others blackbirds ; 
And they hoppei, and sang, and twittered, 
Perked and fluttered all their feathers. 



Strutted in their shining plumage, 
And their tails like fanis unfolded. 

'* Only Oweenee. the yoaugest, 
Was not changed, out sat in silence, 
Wasted, wrinkieo, old, and ugly, 
Looking sadly at the others ; 
Till Osaeo. gazing upward, 
Gave anotner cry of anguish. 
Such a cry as he had uttered 
By the oak-tree in the forest. 

^'Then returned her youth and beauty, 
And her soiled and tatterad garments 
Were transformed to robes of ermine, 
And her staff became a feather, 
Tes, a shining silver feather ! 

^^ And again the wigwam trembled. 
Swayed and rushed through airy currentj. 
Through transparent cloud and vapor, 
And amid celestial splendors 
On the Evening Star alighted. 
As a snow-flake falls on snow-flake, 
As a leaf drops on a river, 
As the thistle-down on water. 

^* Forth with cheerful words of welcome 
Came the father of Osseo, 
He with radiant locks of silver, 
He with e^es serene and tender. 
And he said : ^ My son, Osseo, 
Hang the cage of birds you bring there, 
Hang the cage with rods of silver. 
And the birds with glistening feathers, 
At the doorway of my wigwam.* 

^^ At the door he hung the bird-cage, 
And they entered in, and gladly 
Listened to OsseoV father, 
Ruler of the Star of Evening, 
As he said : ' O my Osseo ! 
I have had compassion on you, 
Given you back your youth and beauty. 
Into birds of various plumage 
Changed your sisters and their husbands ; 
Changed them thus because they mocked you 
In the figure of the old man. 
In that aspect sad and wrinkled, 
Could not see your heart of passion, 
Could not see your youth immortal ; 
Only Oweenee, the faithful, 
Saw your naked heart and loved you. 

** ^ In the lodge that glimmers yonder. 
In the little star that twinkles 
Through the vapors, on the left hand, 
Livee the envious Evil Spirit, 
The Wabeno, the magician. 
Who transformed you to an old man. 
Take heed lest his beams fall on you. 
For the rays he darts around him 
Are the power of his enchantment, 
Are the arrows that he uses.' 

*^ Many years, in peace and quiet, 
On the peaceful Star of Evening 
Dwelt Osaeo with his father ; 
Many years, in song and flutter. 
At the doorway of the wigwam. 
Hung the cage with rods of silver, 
And fair Oweenee, the faithfnl. 
Bore a son unto Osseo, 
With the beauty of his mother. 
With the courage of his father. 

** And the bov ^rew up and prospered, 
And Osseo. to debght him, 
Made him little bows and arrows. 
Opened the great cage of silver, 
And let loose his aunts and uncles, 
All those birds with glossy feathers, 
For his little son to snoot at. 

*^ Round and round they wheeled and darted. 
Filled the Evening Star with music. 
With their songs of joy and freedom ; 
Filled the Evening Star with splendor. 
With the fluttering of their plumage ; 
Till the boy, the little hunter, 
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Bent his bow and shot an arrow, 
Shot a swift and fatal arrow, 
And a bird, with shining feathers, 
At his feet fell wounded sorely. 

*'Bub, O wondrous transformation ! 
*T was no bird hd saw before him, 
'T was a beautiful young woman, 
With the arrow in her lK>som ! 

'* When her blood fell on the planet, 
On the sacred Star of Evening, 
Broken was the spell of magic. 
Powerless was the strange enchantment, 
And the youth, the fearless bowman, 
Suddenly felt himself descending. 
Held by unseen hands, but binking 
Downward through the empty spaces. 
Downward through the clouds and vapors, 
Till he rested on an island, 
On an island, green and graitsy. 
Yonder in the Big-Sea- Water. 

** After him he saw descending 
All the birds with shining feathers, 
Fluttering, falling, wafted downward, 
Like the painted leaves of Autumn ; 
And the lodge with poles of silver, 
With its roof like wines of beetles, 
Like the shining shards of beetles. 
By the winds ot heaven uplifted. 
Slowly sank upon the island, 
Bring.ng back the good Osseo, 
Bringing Oweenee, the faithful. 

^* Then the birds, again transfigured, 
Reassumed the shape of mortals, 
Took their shape, but not their stature ; 
They remained as Little People, 
Like the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 
And on pleasant niglits of Summer, 
When the Evening Star was shining. 
Hand in hand they danced together 
On the island^s craggy headlands, 
On the sand-beach low and level. 

** Still their glittering lodge is seen there, 
On the tranquil Sammer evenings. 
And upon the shore the fisher 
Sometimes hears their happy voices, 
Sjcs them dancing in the starlight ! '^ 

When the story was completed. 
When the wondrous tale was ended, 
Looking round upon his listeners, 
Solemnly lagoo added : 
'^ There are great men, I have known such, 
Whom their people understand not, 
Whom they even make a jest of, 
Scoflfand jeer at in derision . 
From the storv of Osseo 
Let us learn the fate of jesters ! " 

All the wedding guests delighted 
Listened to the marvellous story, 
Listened laughing and applauding, 
And they whispered to each other : 
^^ Does ne meian himself, I wonder ? 
And are we the aunts and uncles y ** 

Then again sang Chibiabos^ 
Sang a song of love and longmg. 
In those accents sweet and tenaer, 
In those tones of pensive sadness, 
Sing a maiden^s lamentation 
For her lover, her Algonquin. 

" When I think of my beloved, 
Ah me ! think of my beloved, 
When my heart is thinking of him, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

*^ Ah me ! when I parted from him. 
Round my neck he hung the wampum. 
As a pledge, the snow-white wampum, 
my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

**I will go with you, he wnisper3d. 
Ah me ! to your native country ; 
Let me go with you, he whispered, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin I 

^* Far away, away, I answered, 



Very far away, I answered, 
Ah me ! is my native country, 
O mysweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

'' When I looked liaok to behold him, 
Where we parted, to behold him. 
After me he still was gazing, 
O my sweetheart, my Algonquin ! 

** By the tree he still was standing, 
Bv the falling tree was standing, 
Tnat had dropped into the water, 
O my sweetheart, mv Algonquin ! 

*' When I think of my beloved, 
Ah me ! think of my beloved, 
When my heart is thinking of him. 
O my sweetheart, my Algonauin ! " 

Such was Hiawatha^s wedding, 
Such the dance of Pan -Puk-Keewis, 
Such the story of lagoo, 
Such the songs of Cmbiabos ; 
Thus the we<ming banquet ended. 
And the wedding guests departed. 
Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and M-nnehaha. 

XHL 

BLESSING THE COUNFIELD8. 

Sing, O Song of Hiawatha, 

Of the happy days that followed. 

In the land of the Ojibwavs, 

In the pleasant land and paacef r.l ! 

Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 

Sing the Biessing of the Cornf elds! 

Buried was the bloody hatchet. 
Buried was the dreadful war-club, 
Bur.ed were all war-like weapons, 
Antl the war-cry was forgotten. 
There was peace among the nations ; 
Unmolestea roved the hunters. 
Built the birch canoe for sailing, 
Canght the fish in lake and river. 
Shot the deer and trapped the beaver; 
Unmolested worked the women, 
Made their sugar from the maple. 
Gathered wUd rice in the meadows, 
Dressed the irkins of deer and beaver. 

All around the happy village 
Stood the maize-fields, green and shining. 
Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 
Waved his soft and sunny tresses, 
Filling all the land with plenty. 
^T was the women who in Spring-time 
Planted the broad fields and fruitful. 
Buried in the earth Mondamin; 
^T was the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the yellow husks of harvest. 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them. 

Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thoughtful. 
Spake and said to Minnehaha, 
To his wife the Laughirg Water : 
*•* You shall bless to-night the coinCelds, 
T*raw a magic circle round them. 
To protect them from destruction. 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear ! 

'* In the night, when all is silence. 
In the night, whoi all is darkness. 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams. 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can see you. 
Rise up from your bed in siler cp, 
Lay aside your garments wholly. 
Walk around the fields you planted. 
Round the borders of the corntielda, 
Covered by your tresses only. 
Robed with darkness as a garment. 
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*^Thn8 the fields shall be more fmitfnl. 
And the pasaing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round thim, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither borrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o'er the magic circle ; 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-shc, 
Nor the spider, Snbbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-pok-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin, 
King of all the caterpillars ! " 

On the tree-tops njar the cornfields 
Sat the hungry crows and ravens, 
Kahgahges, tnc King of Ravens, 
Wita his band of black marauders. 
And they laughed at Hiawatha, 
Tdl the tree-tops shook with langhtsr, 
With their melancholy laughter, 
At the words of Hiawatha. 
*' Hear him ! " said they ; '' beur the Wise Man, 
Hear the plots of Hiawatha I " 

When the noiseless night descended 
Broad and dark o^er field and forest, 
When the mournful Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowind^ sang among the hemlocks, 
And the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwln, 
Shut the doorci of all the wigwams, 
From her bed rose Laughing Watsr, 
Laid aside her garments wholly. 
And with darknwss clothed and guarded, 
Unashamed and unafirighted, 
Walked sacarely round the cornfields. 
Drew the sacred, magic circle 
Of her footprints round the cornfields. 

No one but the Midnight only 
Saw her beauty in the darkness. 
No one but the Wawonaissa 
Heard the panting of her bosom ; 
Gnskewau, the darknesH, wrapped her 
Closely in his sacred mantle. 
So that none might see her beauty. 
So that none might boast, *' I saw her ! " 

On the morroA', as ths day dawned, 
Kah;;ahjee, the King of Ravens, 
Gatncred ail his black marauders. 
Crows and blackbir Is, jays and ravens, 
Clamorous on the dusky tree-tops. 
And descended, fa^^t and fearless. 
On the fields of Hiawatha, 
On the grave of the Mondamin. 

** We will drag Mondamin,*' said thsy, 
** From the grave where he is buried, 
Spite of all the magic circles 
lAoghing Water draws around it. 
Spits of all th 3 sacred footprints 
Minnehaha stamps upon it ! " 

But the wary Hiawatha, 
Ever thoughtful, carePul. watchful. 
Had o^erhea.'d the scornful laughter. 
When t Joy mocked him from t .le tree-tops. 
*'Kaw ! ** he jsaid, ^^ my friends the ravens ! 
Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens ! 
I will teach you all a lesson 
That shill not be soon forgotten ! " 

Ho had risen before the daybreak, 
He had spread o*er all the cornfields 
Snares to catch the black maraaderii, 
And was lying now in ambush 
In the neighboring grove of pine-trees. 
Waiting for the crows and blackbirds, 
Waiting for the jays and ravens. 

Soon they came with caw and clamor. 
Rush of wings and cry of voices. 
To their work of de /astation. 
Settling down upon the cornfields, 
Delving deep with beak and talon. 
For the body oi Mondamin. 
And with all their craft and cunning, 
All their skill in wiles of warfare, 



They perceived no danger near them, 
'liU their claws became entangled, 
Till they found themselves imprisoned 
In the snares of Hiawatha. 

From his place of ambush came he. 
Striding terrible among them. 
And so awful was his aspect 
That the bravest quailed with terror. 
Without mercy he destroved them 
Right and left, by tens and twenties, 
And their wratched, lifeless bodies 
Hang aloft on poles for scarecrows 
Round the consecrated cornfields, 
As a signal of his vengeance, 
As a warning to marauders. 

Only Kahgahgee, the l«uler, 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
He alone was spaied among them 
As a hostage for his people. 
With his pri^oner-strmg he bound him, 
I/ed him capt.ve to his wigwam, 
T ed him fabt with cords of elm borl: 
To the ridge-po>e of his wigwam. 

''Kahgahgee, my raven ! ** said he, 
** You the leader of the robbers. 
You the plotter of this mischief. 
The contriver of this outrage, 
I will keep yoa, I will hold you. 
As a hostage for your people. 
As a pledge of good benavior ! *^ 

And he left Mna, grim and sulky. 
Sitting in the morning sunshine 
On the summit of the wigwam. 
Croaking fiercely his displeasure, 
Flapping his great sable pinions. 
Vainly struggling for his freedom, 
Vamly calling on his peop.e ! 

Summer passed, and Shawondasse 
Breathed his sighs o^er all the landscape, 
Krom the South-land sent his ardors, 
Wafted kisses warm and tender ; 
And the maize-field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendor 
Of its garments green and yeUow, 
Of its tassels and its plumage, 
And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 

Then Nokomis, the old woonan, 
Spake, and said to Minnehaha : 
^* T is the Moon when leaves are falling; 
All the wild-rice has been gathered, 
And the maize is ripe and ready ; 
Let us gather in the harvest. 
Let us wrestle with Mondamin, 
Strip him of his plumes and tassels. 
Of his garments green and yellow ! " 

And the merry Lanshing Water . 
Went rejoicing from the wigwam, 
With Nokomis, old and wrinkled, 
And they called t.ie women round them. 
Called the young men and the maidens. 
To the harvest of the cornfields, 
To the husking of the maize-ear. 

On the border of the forest, ^ 
Underneath the fragrant pine-trees, 
Sat the old men ana the warriors 
Smoking in the i l^asant shadow. 
Li uninterrupted s.lence 
Looked they at the gamesome labor 
Of the young men and the women ; 
Listened to their noisy talking. 
To thsir laughter and their Kinging, 
Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them laughing like the blue- jaya. 
Heard them singing like the robins. 

And whene'er some lucky maiden 
Found a red ear in the huf^king. 
Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 
''Nushka ! " cried they all together, 
'* Nnshka I you shall have a sweethearii, 
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Tou shall ha^e a handaome hueband ! " 
** Ugh ! " the old men all roBponded 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees. 

And whene'er a youth or maiden 
Found a crooked ear in buskin g^ 
Found a maize-ear in the huHking 
Blighted, mildewed, or misshapen, 
Then they laughed and sang together, 
Crept and limued about the comiieldB, 
Mimijked in their gait* and gestures 
Some old man, bent almost double, 
Singing singly or together : 
** Wagemin, the thief of cornfields ! 
Paimosaid, who steals the maizv-ear ! ^' 

Till the cornfields rang with laughter, 
Till from Hiawatha's wiffwam 
Kahgahgeo, the King of Ravens, 
Screamed and quivered in his anger, 
And from all the neighburing tree-tops 
Cawed and croaked the black marauderSb 
^' Ugh ! " the old men all responded. 
From their seats beneath the pine-trees ! 



XIV. 

PICT URE-WRITINO. 

In thoee days said Hiawatha, 

** Lo ! how all things fade and perish ! 

From the memory of the old men 

Pass aw^ay the great traditions, 

The achievements ol the warriors, 

The adventures of the hunters. 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

All the marvellous dreams and visionfl 

Of the Jossakeeds, the Prophets ! 

''Great men die ami are torgotten, 
Wise men speak ; their words of wxsdom 
Perish m the ears that hear them, 
Do not reach the generations 
That, as yet unborn, are waiting 
In the great, myfuterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be ! 

'^ On the grave-posts of our fathers 
Are no si^s, no figures painted ; 
Who are m those grt^ves we know not, 
Only know thev are our fathers. 
Of what kith tney are and kindred, 
From what old, ancestral Totem, 
Be it Elagle, Bear, or Beaver, 
They descended, this we know not. 
Only know they are oar fathers. 

** Face to face we Rpeok together. 
But we cannot speak when absent, 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar off ; 
Cannot send a secret message. 
But the bearer learns our secret, 
May pervert it, may betray it. 
May reveal it unto othirs." 

Thus said Hiawatha, walking 
In the solitary forest, 
Ponder.ng, musing in the forest, 
On the welfar<3 of his people. 

From his pouch he took his colnnt. 
Took his paints of different colors, 
On the smoot i biirk of a b rch-tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures. 
And each figure had a meaning. 
Each some word or thought inggcated. 

Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
He, the Master of Life, was pain tod 
As an egg, with poi'its projecting 
To the four winds of the heavena. 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the moaning of this symboL 



Mitohe Manito the Mighty, 
He the dreadful Spirit oi Evil, 



Ab a serpent was depicted. 
As Kenabeek, the great serpent. 
Very crafty, very canning, 
Ib the creeping Spirit of Evil, 
Was the meanmg of this symbol. 

Life and Death he drew as circles. 
Life was white, but Death was darkened; 
Sun and moon and stars he painted, 
Man and beast, and fish and reptile. 
Forests, mountains, lakes, and rivers. 

For the earth he drew a straight line. 
For the sky a bow above it ; 
White the space between for daytime, 
Filled with little stars f oi' night-time ; 
On the left a point for sunrise. 
On the right a i>oint for sunset, 
On the top a point for noontide 
And for rain and cloudy weather 
Waving lines descending from it. 

Footprints pointing towards a wigwam 
Were a sign ot invitation. 
Were a sign of guests assembling ; 
Bloody hands with palms uplifted 
Were a symbol of destruction. 
Were a hostile sign and symbol. 

All these things did Hiawatha 
Show unto his wondering people. 
And interpreted their meaning, 
And he said : ** Behold, your grave-poats 
Have no mark, no sign, nor symboL 
Go and paint them aU with figures ; 
Each one with its household symbol. 
With its own ancestral Totem ; 
So that those who follow after 
May distinguish them and know them." 

And they painted on the grave-posta 
On the graves yet un forgotten, 
Each his own ancestral Totem, 
Each the symbol of hia household ; 
Figures of tho Bear and Reindeer, 
Oi the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver, 
Each invei-ted as a token 
That the owner was departed. 
That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes. 

And the Jossakeeds, the Prophets, 
The Wabenos, the Magicians, 
And the Medicine-men, the Medas, 
Painted upon bark and deer-skin 
Figures for the songs they chanted. 
For each song a separate symbol. 
Figures mystical and awful, 
Figures strange and brightly colored ; 
And each figure had its meaning. 
Each some magic song sugge&ted. 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Flashing light through all the heaven ^ 
The great Serpent, the Kenabeek, 
With his blooay crest erected, 
Crc'e(.ing, looking into heaven ; 
In the sky the sun, that listens. 
And the moon eclipsed tmd (lying ; 
Owl and eagle, crane and hen-hawk, 
And the cormorant, bird of magic ; 
Headless men, that walk the heavens, 
Bodies lying pier csd with airows, 
Bloody handb of death uplifted, 
Flags on graves, and great war-captains 
Granpiiig both the earth and heaven ! 

Such as these the shapes, they painted 
On the birch-bark and the deer-^kiu ; 
Songs of war and songs of hunting, 
Songs of medicine and of magic, 
All were written in these figures, 
For each figure had its meaning, 
Each its separate song recotdei. 

Nor forgotten was the Love-Song, 
The most subtle of all medicine, 
The most potent spell of magio, 
Dangerous more than war or hunting ! 
Thus the Love-Song was recorded, 
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Symliol and interpratatBtion. 

Pint a hamui tiguro Btsuding 
Painted in the brightest scmrlet; 
T u the lover, the iDunoiaii, 
And the nHaming i«, " My painting 
Makes me powtrful overotben." 

Tben the figure seated, linging. 
Playing on a driim of magic, 
And the mterpTetation, "Liiten I 
'T ia my voice yon hew, my aing eg ! ' 

Then the aame red figure Mated 
In 

An 

■■IwiUoi 

In tile mystery of my pasiioD ! "' 

Then two figures, man and woman, 
Stltiding hiiiid Id hand togethet 
With their hands »o clasped together 
That thay seem in one united. 
And the word! thus reiiresented 

faeait within yon, 
are red with bluahea ! 

In the cenbn of an i>' 
Aud tfaii HoDg this >h 
Waa, --Though you 
Wete upon - - - ' - 









:h the gpcll I a 



:h thi 



, upon yon 



maj^c power of p 



Sleeping, and the lovei neai bet, 
Whuperiog to her in her slumben. 
Saving, '■ Though you were far from me 
In the land of Sleep and Silenoe, * 

Still the veiee of love would reach you I ' 

And the hut of all the fignrea 
Waa a heart within a circle. 

And the image had chU meaning : 
" Naked liea your heart before m«, 
To your naked beact I whisper ! " 

Thus it waa that Hiawatha, 
In his wisdum, UuEht the people 
All the myiteriea ol painting. 
All the art of Picture- Writing, 
On the amooth bark of the birch-ttM, 

the white ■kin of the reindeer, 
On the grave-pasta of the village. 



Ik thoae daya the Ei-il Spirits, 
All the MsniCos of mischief, 
Fearing Hiawatha's wiBdom, 
And hi* Inve for Chibiaboa. 
Jealous of their faithful frieadship. 
And their noble words and actiolu. 



Broke Uie treachent 
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Made at length a leagae against them, 
To molest them and destroy them. 

Hiawatha, wise and wary, 
Often saifl to Chibiabos, 
" O my brother ! do not leave me, 
Lsst the Evil Spirits harm von ! " 
Cuib.aboB, young and heedless, 
liaughing shook his coal-black tresses, 
Answered ever sweet and childlike, 
"' Do not fear for me, O brother I 
Harm and evil oome not near me ! '* 

Once when Peboan. the Winter, 
Roofed with ice the Big-Sea- Water, 
When the snow-flakes, whirling downward, 
Hisaed among the withered oak-leaves. 
Changed the pine-trees into wigwams. 
Covered all the earth w.ta silenca, — 
Armed with arrows, shod with snow-shoes, 
Heeding not his brother^s warning, 
Fearing not the Evil Spirits, 
Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos. 

Right across the Big-Sea- Water 
Sprang with speed the deer before him. 
With the wind and snow he followed, 
OVr the treacherous ice he followed. 
Wild with all the tierce commotion 
And the rapture of the hunting. 

But beneath, the Ev.l Spirits 
Lay in ambush, waiting for him. 
Broke the treacherous ice beneath him, 
Dragged him downward to the bottom, 
Buried in the sand his body. 
Unktahee, the god of water. 
He the god of the Dacotahs, 
Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of th3 lake of Gitche Gumee. 

From the headlands Hiawatha 
Sent forth such a wail of anguish, 
Such a fearful lamentation, 
That the bison paused to listen. 
And the wolv^es bowled from the prairies, 
And the thunder in the distance 
Sba: ting answered^ " Haim-wawa ! " 

Then his face with black he painted, 
With his robe his hea*! he covered. 
In his wigwam sat lamenting. 
Seven long weaks he sat lamenting, 
Uitanng still this moan of sorrow :^ 

*' He iS dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetsst of all singers ! 
He has gone from us forevt-r, 
He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music. 
To the Master of all sinking ! 
O my brother, Chibiabos ! 

And the melancholy fir-trees 
Waved thair dark green fans above h'm, 
Waved the'r purple cones above him, 
Sighing with him to console him, 
Mingling with his lamentation 
Their complaining, their lamenting. 

Came the Spring, and all the forest 
Looked in vain for Chibiabos; 
Sighed the rivulet, Sebowisha, 
Sighed the rushes in the meadow. 

From the tree-tops sa*^g the bluebird, 
Sa.ng the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
*^ Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 
He is dead, the sweet music'ai ! *^ 

From the wigwam sang the robin, 
Sang the i obin. the Opechee, 
*' Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 
He is dead, the sweetest singir ! " 

And at night through all t.ie forest 
Went the whippoorwill complaining, 
Wailing went the Wawonaissa, 
"Chibiabos! Chibiabos! 
He is dead, the sweet musician ! 
He the sweetest of all singers ! ** 

Then the medicine-men, the Medas, 



The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the Jossakeeds, the prophets. 
Game to visit Hiawatha ; 
Built a Sacred Lodge beside him, 
To appease him. to console him^ 
Walked in silenth grave procession, 
Bearing each a pouch of healiug, 
Skin of beaver, lynx, or otter, 
Filled with magic roots and simples, 
Filled with very potent medicines. 

Wh3n he heard their steps approaching, 
Hiawatha ceased lamenting. 
Called no more on Chibialws ; 
Naught he questioned, naught he answere 1, 
But his mournful head uncovered, 
Ilrom his face the mourning colors 
Washed he slowly and m silence, 
Slowly and in silence followed 
Onward to the Sacred Wigwam. 

There a magic drink they gave him. 
Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearm'.nt, 
And Wabeno-wusk, the varrow, 
Roots of power, and herbs of healing : 
Beat their drums, and shook their rattles ; 
Chanted singly and in chorus, 
Mystic sonffs Uke these, thev chanted. 

** I myseu, myself ! behold me ! 
'T is the great Gray Eagle talking ; 
Come, ye white crows, come and hear him ! 
The loud-speaking thunder helps me ; 
AU the unseen spirits help me ; 
I can hear their voices oaiiing, 
^11 around the sky I hear them ! 
I can blow you strong, my brother, 
I can heal you, Hiawatha ! " 

*' Hi-au-ha ! ^^ replied the chorus, 
Way-ha-way ! " the mystic chorus. 

* 'Friends of mine are all the serpents ! 
Hear me shako my skin of hen-hawk ! 
Mahng, the white loon, I can kill him ; 
I can shoot your heart and kill it ! 
I can blow you strong, my brother, 
I can heal vou, Hiawatha ! " 

"Hi-au-ha!" replied the chorus, 
"Way-ha-way ! " the mystic chorus. 

*' I myself, myself ! the prophet ! 
When I speak the wigwam trembles. 
Shakes the Sacred Lodge with terror. 
Hands unseen b^in to shake it ! 
When I walk, the sky I tread on 
Bends and makes a noise beneath me ! 
I can blow you strong, my brother ! 
Rise and speak, O Hiawatha ! *' 

•' Hi-au-na 1 " replied th - chorus. 
" Way-ha-way ! " the mystic chorus. 

Then thoy shook their medicine-pouches 
O^er the h?ad of Hiawatha. 
Danced their medicine-dance around him ; 
And upstarting wild and haggard. 
Like a man from dreams awakened. 
He was healed of all his madness. 
As the clouds aro swept from heaven, 
Straightway from his brain departed 
All his moody melancholy ; 
As the ice is swept from rivers. 
Straightway from his heart departed 
Ail his sorrow and affliction. 

Then they summoned Chibiabos 
From his grave beneath the waters. 
From the sands of Gitche Gumee 
Summoned Hiawatha's brother. 
And so mighty was the magic 
Of that cry and invocation, 
That he heard it as he lay there 
Underneath the Big-Sea-Water ; 
From the sand he rose and listened, 
Heard the music and the singing. 
Came, obedient to the summons. 
To the doorway of the wigwam. 
But to enter they forbade nim. 

Through a chink a coal they gave him. 
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Thron^h the door a burning fire-brand ; 

Ruler m the Land of Spirits, 

Ruler o^er the dejtd, they made him, 

Tellinff him a fire to kindle 

For all those that died thereafter, 

Gamp-fires for their night encampments 

On th-'ir solitary journey 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

From the village of his childhood. 
From the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest, 
Like a emoke-wrcath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos ! 
Where he passed, th3 branches moved not^ 
Where he trod, the grasses bent not, 
And the fallen leaves of lost year 
Made no sound beneath his footsteps. 

Four whole days he journeyed onward 
Down the pathway of the dead men ; 
On the dead-man^s strawberry feasted, 
Crossed the malancholy river. 
On th> swinging loj^ h^ crossed it, 
Came unto the Lake of Silver, 
In the Stone Canoe was carried 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 

On that journey, moving slowly, 
Man^ weary spirits saw he. 
Panting under heavy burdens, 
Laden with wjr-clubs, bows and arrows, 
Robes of fur, and pots and kettles. 
And with food that friends had given 
For that solitary journey. 

^* Ay ! why do the living," said they 
^*Lay such heivy burdens on us ! 
Better were it to go naked. 
Better were it to go fasting. 
Than to bear such heavy burdens 
On our long and weary journey ! " 

Forth then issued Hiawatha, 
Wandered eastward, wandered westward. 
Teaching men the use of simples 
And the antidot3a for poisons. 
And the cure of all diseases. 
Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the myHtery of Medamin, 
All the sacred art of healing. 



XVL 

PAU-FUK-KEEWIS. 

Tou shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis 
He, the handsome Yenadizze, 
Whom the people called the Storm Fool, 
Vexed ths village with disturbance; 
Tou shall hear of all his mischief. 
And his flight from Hiawatha, 
And his wondrous transmigrations, 
And the end of his adventures. 

On the shores of Gitche Gnmeo, 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water 
Stood the lodge oi Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
It was he who in his frenzy 
Whirled these drifting sands together. 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo, 
When, among the guests assembled. 
He so merrily and madly 
Danced at Hiawatha^s wedding. 
Danced the Beggar's Dance to please theih. 

Now, in search of new adventures. 
From his lodge went Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Came with speed into the village, 
Found the young men all assembled 
In the lodge of old lagoo. 
Listening to his monstrous stories, 
To his wonderful adventures. 

He was telling them the story. 



Of Oieeg, the Summer-Maker, 
How he made a hob in heaven. 
How he cl'mbed up into heaven. 
And let out the summcr'-weather, 
The perpetual pleasant Summer ; 
How the Otter first essayed it ; 
How the Beaver, Lynx, and Badger 
Tried in turn the great achievement, 
From the summit of the mountain 
Smote their fists against the heavens, 
Smote against the sky their foreheads, 
Ci-ackeathe sky, but could not break it ; 
How the Wolverine, upiising, 
Made him ready for the encounter. 
Bent his knees down, like a sc^uinel, 
Drew his arms back, like a cricket. 

^'Once he leaped," said old lagoo, 
" Once he leaped^ and lo ! above nim 
Bent the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the waters rise beneath it ; 
Twice he leaped, and lo ! above him 
Cracked the sky, as ice in rivers 
When the freshet is at highest ! 
Thrice he lea^ ed, and lo ! above him 
Broke the shattered sky asunder, 
And he disappeared within it. 
And Ojeeg, the Fisher Weasel, 
With a bound went in behind him ! ^ 

" Hark you ! *' shouted Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he entered at the doorway ; 
^^ I am tired of all this talking. 
Tired of old lagoo > stories. 
Tired of Hiawatha's wisdonL 
Here is something to amuse you. 
Better than this endless talking. " 

Then from out his pouch of wolf -skin 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner, 
All tile game nf Bowl and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with th'rt3en piecea 
Wliite on one side were they painted, 
And vermilion on the other ; 
Two Kenabeeks or great serpents. 
Two Ininewug or wedge-men. 
One great war-club, Pugamaugun, 
And one slender fish, the Keego, 
Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks. 
And three Sheshebwug or ducklinfrs. 
All were made of bone and painted. 
All except the Ozawabeeks ; 
These were brass, on one side burnished, 
And were black upon the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed tJiem, 
Shook and jostled them together. 
Threw them on the ground before him. 
Thus exclaiming and explaining : 
** Red side up are all the pieces. 
And one ^at Kenabeek standing 
On the bright side of a brass piece, 
On a burnished Ozawabeek ; 
Thirteen tens and eight are counted.'* 

Then again he shook the pieces, 
Shook and jostled them tos^othr^r, 
Threw them on the ground before him, 
Still exclaiming and explaining : 
** White are both the great Kenabeeks, 
White the Ininewug, the wedg2-men. 
Red are all the other pieces ; 
Five tens and an eisht are counted.'' 

Thus he taught the game of hazard. 
Thus displayed it and explained it. 
Running through its various chances, 
Various changes, various meanings : 
Twentv curious eyes stared at him. 
Full of eagerness stared at him. 

^^ Many games," said old lagoo, 
*^ Many games of skill and hazard 
Have 1 seen in different nations. 
Have I played in difTerent countries. 
He who plays with old lagoo 
Must have very nimble fingers ; 
Though you think yor.rseli so skilfol 
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I can beat yoa, Pau-Pak-Keewiif 

I can even give voa leasonn 

Tn your game of Bowl and Counters ! " 

So they eat and played together, 
All the old men and the young men, 
Played for dreBses, weapons, wampum, 
Played till midnight, played till morning. 
Played until the Yenadizze, 
Till the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
Of their treasures had despoiled tnem, 
Of the best of all their dresses, 
Shirts of deer-skin, robes of ermine, 
Belts of wampum, crests of featherri. 
Warlike weapons, pipes and pouches. 
Twenty eyes glarea wildly af him. 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at nim. 

Said the lucky Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
'* In my wigwam I am lonely. 
In my wanderings and advoitures 
I have need of a companion, 
Fain would have a Meshinauwa, 
An attendant and pipe-bearer. 
I will venture all tnese winnings, 
All these garments heaped about me. 
All this wampum, all tneso feathers, 
On a single throw will venture 
AH against the young man yonder ! " 
^T was a youth of sixteen summers,. 
*T was a nephew of lagoo ; 
Faoe-in-a-Mist, the people called him, 

As the fire bums m a pipe-head 
Dusky red beneath the a8h?8, 
So beneath his shaggv eyebrows 
Glowed the eyes ot old lagoo. 
**Ugh ! " he answered very fiercely ; 
** Ugh ! " they answered all and each one. 

Seized the wooden bowl the old man, 
Closely in his bony fingers 
Clutched the fatal bowl, Onagon, 
Shook it fier/3ely and with fury. 
Made the pieces ring together 
As he threw them down before him. 

Red were both the great Kenabeeks, 
Bed the Ininewug, the wedge-men. 
Red the Sheshebwug. the ducklings, 
Black the four brass Ozawabeeks, 
White alone the fish, the Keego ; 
Only five the pieces counted ! 

Then the smiling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook the bowl and threw the pieces ; 
Lightly in the air he tossod them. 
And they fell about him scattered ; 
Dark and bright the Ozawabeeks, 
. Red and white the other pieces. 
And upright among the others 
One Ininewug was standing. 
Even as crafty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood alone among the players, 
Saying, ** Five tens ! mme the game is ! " 

Twenty eyes glared at him fiercely, 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at him, 
As he turned and left the wigwam, 
Followed by his Meshinauwa, 
By the nephew of lagoo, 
By the tall and graceful stripling. 
Bearing in his arms the winnings. 
Shirts of deer-skm, robes of ermine, 
Belts of wampum, pipes and weapons. 

'* Carry them," saia Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pointing with his fan of feathers, 
** To my wigwam far to eastward. 
On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo ! " 

Hot and red with smoke and gambling 
Were the eyes of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As he came forth to the freshness 
Of the pleasant Summer morning. 
All the birds were singing gayly, 
All the streamlets flowing s^aftly, 
And the heart of Pau-Piik-Keewifl 
Sang with pleasure as the birds sing. 
Beat with triumph like the streamlets, 



As he wandered through the village, 

In the early gray of morning. 

With his fan of iiurkey-feathers. 

With his plumes and tufts of swanks down, 

Till he reached the farthest wigwam. 

Reached the lodge of Hiawatha. 

Silent was it and deserted ; 
No one met him at the doorway, 
No one came to bid him welcome ; 
But the birds were singing round it, 
In and out and round the doorway, 
Hoppir.g, singing, fluttering, feeding. 
And aloft upon the ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee, the King of Ravens, 
Sat with fiery eyes, and, screaming, 
Flapped his wings at Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

*' All arc gone ! the lodge is empty ! *" 
Thus it was spake Pau-Puk-Keewia, 
In his heart resolving mischief ; — 
^^Gone is wary Hiawatha. 
Gone the silly Laughing Water^ 
Gone Nokomis, the old woman, 
And the lodge is left unguarded ! ** 

By the neck he seized the raven. 
Whirled it round him like a ratt'e. 
Like a medicine-pouch he shook it, 
Strangled Kahgahgee, the raven. 
From the ridge-pole of the wigwam 
Left its lifeless body hanging, 
As an insult to its master, 
As a taunt to Hiawatha. 

With a stealthy step he entered, 
Round the lodge in wild disorder 
Threw the household things about him. 
Piled together in confusion 
Bowls 01 wood and earthen kettles, 
Robes of bufialo and beaver. 
Skins of otter, lynx, and ermine, 
As an insult to Nokomis, 
As a taunt to Minnehaha. 

Then departed Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling, singing through the forest, 
Whistling gayly to the squirrels. 
Who from nollow boughs above him 
Dropped their acom-snells upon him. 
Singing gayly to the wood birds. 
Who from out the leafy darkness 
Answered with a song as merry. 

Then he climbed the rocky headlands. 
Looking o'er the Gitche Gumee, 
Perched himself upon their summit, 
Waiting full of mirth and mischief 
The return of Hiawatha. 

Stretched upon his back he lay there ; 
Far below him plashed the waters, 
Plashed and washed the dreamy waters ; 
Far above him swam the heavens. 
Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens ; 
Round him hovered^ fluttered, rustled, 
Hiawatha's mountain chickens. 
Flock-wise swept and wheeled about him, 
Almost brushed him with their piniona 

And he killed them as he lay tnere. 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties, 
Threw their bodies down the headland. 
Threw them on the beach below him. 
Till at length Kayoshk, the sea-gull, 
Perched upon a crag above tbem. 
Shouted : '* It is Pau-Puk-Keewis I 
He is slaying us by hundreds ! 
Send a message to our brother, 
Tidings send to Hiawatha I '* 



xvn. 

THE HUNTING OF PAU-PUK-KKEWI8. 

Fri.L of wrath was Hiawatha 
When he came into the village. 
Found the people in confusion, 
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Heard of all the misdemeanors. 
All the malice and the mischief^ 
Of the canning Pau-Puk-KeewiB. 

Hard his breath came through his noBtrils, 
Through his teeth he buzzed and muttered 
Words of anger and resentment^ 
Hot and humming, like a hornet. 
^* I will slay this Pau-Pak-Keewis, 
Slay this mischief-maker ! " said he. 
*^ Not so long and wide the world is, 
Not so rude and rough the way is. 
That my wrath shall not attain him, 
That my vengeance shall not reach him ! ^ 

Then in swift pursuit departed 
Hiawatha and the hunters 
On the trail of Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Through the forest, where he passed it, 
To the headlands where he rested ; 
Bat they found not Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Only in the trampled grasses, 
In the whortleberry -bushes, 
Found the couch where he had rested. 
Found the impress of his body. 

From the lowlands far beneath tham. 
From the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Pftu-Puk-Keewis, tiiruing backward, 
Made a gesture of defiance, 
Made a gesture of derision ; 
And aloud cried Hiawatha, 
From the summit of the mountain : 
^^Not so long and wide the world is, 
Not 80 rude and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
And my vengeance shall attain you ! ^' 

Over rock and over river, 
Thorough bush, and brake, and forest, 
Ran t'lie cunning Paa-P.ik-Keewi8 ; 
Like an. antelope he boanded, 
Till he came unto a strej^mlet 
In th3 middle of the for3st. 
To a stre imlet still and tranquil, 
That hai ovrerfiowdd its margin, 
To a dam made by the beavers, 
To a pond of quiet water, 
Where knee-deep the trees were standing, 
Where the water-lilies floated. 
Where tne rashes waved and whispered. 

On the dam stood Pau-Pak-Keewis, 
On the dam of trunks and branches. 
Through whose chinks the water spoubad, 
O'er whose summit flowed the streamlet. 
From the bottom rose the beaver, 
Looked with two great eyes of wonder, 
Eyes that seemed to ask a question. 
At the stranger, Pau-Pak-Keewis. 

On the dam stood Pau-Pak-Keewis, 
O Vr his ankles flowed the streamlet, 
Flo we i the bright and silvery water, 
And he spake unto the beaver, 
With a smile he spake in this wise : 

*' O my friend Ahmealc, the beaver. 
Cool and pleasant is the water ; 
Let me dive into the water, 
Let me rest there in your lodges : 
Chxnge me. too, into a beaver ! '^ 

Cautiously replied the beaver. 
With reserve he thus made answer : 
**Let me fli'st consult the others, 
Let me ask the other beavers. ^^ 
Down he sank into the water. 
Heavily sank he, as a stone sinks, 
Down among the leaves and branches. 
Brown and matted at the bottom. 

On the dam stood Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
0*er his ankles flowed the streamlet. 
Spouted through the chinks below him. 
Dashed upon tue stones beneath h m. 
Spread serene and calm before him. 
And the sunshine and the shadows 
FeU in flecks and gleams upon him. 
Fell in little shining patches. 



Through the waving, rustling branches. 

From the bottom rose the beavers, 
Silently above the surface 
Rose oue head and then another. 
Till the pond seemed full of beavers, 
Full of black and shining tacesl 

To the beavers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake entreating, said in this wise : 
"Very pleasant is your dwelling, 
O my friends ! and safe from danger ; 
Can you not with all your cunning, 
All your wisdom and contrivance, 
Cnange me, too^ into a beaver y " 

** Yes ! " replied Ahmeek, the beaver, 
He the King of all the beavers, 
" Let yourself slide down among as, 
Down into the tranquil water." 

Down into the pond among them 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
Black became his shirt of deer-skin. 
Black his moccasins and leggings. 
In a broad black tail behind him 
Spread his fox-tAils and his fringes ; 
He was changed into a boavei; 

'^MiiCe me large," said Pau-Puk-Kcewis, 
^' M>i.ie me large and make me larger. 
Larger than the other beavers." 
'* Yes," the beaver chief responded, 
** When our lodge below you enter, 
In our wigwam we will make you 
Ten times larger than the others." 

Thus into the clear, brown water 
Silently sank Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
Found the bottom covered over 
With the trunks of trees and branches. 
Hoards of food against the winter, 
Piles and heaps against the famine, 
Found the lodge with arching doorway, 
Leadmg into spacious chambers. 

Here they made him large and larger. 
Made him largest of the beavers. 
Ten times larger than the others. 
*' You shall be oar ruler," said they ; 
** Chief and king of all the beavers." 

But not long uad Pan-Puk-Keewia 
Sat in state among the beavers, 
When there came a voice of warning 
From the watchman at his station 
In the water-fla^ and lilies. 
Saying, '* Here is Hiawatha ! 
Hiawatha with his hunters ! " 

Then they heard a cry above them. 
Heard a shouting and a tramping. 
Heard a crashing and a rushing, 
A»d the water round and o^er them 
Sank and sacked away in eddies, 
And they knew their dam was broken. 

On the lodge's roof the hunters 
Leaped, and broke it all asunder ; 
Streamed the sunshine through the crevice, 
Sprang the beavers through me doorway. 
Hid themselves in deeper water, 
In the channel of the streamlet ; 
But the mighty Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could not pass beneath the doorway ; 
He was putTed with pride and feeding. 
He was swollen like a bladder. 

Through the roof looked Hiawatha, 
Cried aloud, " O Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
Vain are all your craft and cunning, 
Vain your manifold disguises ! 
Well t know you, Pau-Puk-Keewis ! " 

With their clubs they beat and bruised him, 
Beat to death poor Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded him as maize is pounded. 
Till his skull was crushed to pieces. 

Six tall hunters, lithe and umber. 
Bore him home on poles and branches. 
Bore the body of the beaver ; 
But the ghost, the Jeebi in him. 
Thought and felt as Pau-Pok-Keewis, 
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Still lived on as Pau-Puk Keewis. 

And it flattered, strove^ and Btroggled, 
Waving hither, waving thither, 
As the curtains of a wigwam 
Struggle with their though of det- r-skin, 
When the wintrVwind is blowing; 
Till it drew itself together. 
Till it rose up from the body, 
Till it took the form and features 
Of the cunnmg Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Vanishing into the forest. 

But the wary Hiawatha 
Saw the t'garc ere it vanished. 
Saw the form of Paa-Puk-Keewia 
Glide into the soft blue shadow 
Of the pine-trees of the forest ; 
Towara the squares of white beyond it, 
Toward an opening in the forest, 
Like a wind it rushed and panted, 
Bending all the boughs before it, 
And behind it, as the rain comes, 
Came the steps of Hiawatha. 

To a lake with many islands 
Came the breathless Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where amone the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, uie brant, were sailing ; 
Through the tufts of rashes floating, 
Steering through the reedy islands. 
Now their brofui black beaks they lifted, 
Now they plunged beneath the water. 
Now they darkened in the shadow, 
Now they brightened in the sunshine. 

** Pishnekuh ! " cried Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
'* Pishnekuh ! my brothers ! " said he, 
*'' Change me to a brant with plumage, 
With a shining neck and feathers. 
Make me large, and make me larecr 
Ten times largor than the others. 

Straightway to a brant they changed him, 
With two huge and dusky pinions. 
With a bosom smooth and ronndea. 
With a bill like two great paddles, 
Made him larger than the others. 
Ten times larger than the laigest, 
Just as, shouting from the forest. 
On the shore stood Hiawatha. 

Up they rose with cry and clamor. 
With a whir and beat of pinions. 
Rose up from the reedy islands, 
From the water-flags and lilies. 
And they sai i to Pau-Puk-Keewis : 
** In your flying, look not downward. 
Take good need, and look not downward, 
Lest some strange mischance should happen, 
Lest some great mishap befall you ! *' 

Fast and far they fled to northward. 
Fast and far through mist and sunshine. 
Fed among the moors and fen-lands, 
Slept among the reeds and rushes. 

On the morrow as they journeyed, 
Buoyed and lifted by the South-wind, 
Wafted onward bv the South-wind, 
Blowing fr. sh ana strong behind them. 
Rose a sound of human voices, 
Rose a clamor from beneath them. 
From the lodges of a village. 
From the people miles beneath them. 

For the people of the village 
Saw the flock of brant with w^onder, 
Saw the wings of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping far up in the ether. 
Broader than two doorway curtains. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis heard the shouting. 
Knew the voice of Hiawatha, 
Knew the outcry of lagoo. 
And, forgetful of the warning. 
Drew his neck in, and looked downward, 
And the wind that blew behind him 
Caught his mighty fan of feathers, 
Sent him wheeling, whirling downward I 

All in vain did Paa-Puk-xCeewis 



Struggle to regain his balance ! 

Whirhng round and round and doixnward. 

He beheld in turn the village 

And in turn the flock above him. 

Saw the village coming nearer. 

And the flock receding farther. 

Heard the voices growing louder. 

Heard the shouting and the laughter ; 

Saw no more the flock above him. 

Only saw the earth beneath him ; 

Dead out of the empty heaven. 

Dead among the shouting people. 

With a heavy sound and sullen, 

Fell the brant with broken pinionn. 

But his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Still survived as Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took affain the form and features 
Of the nandsome Yenadizze, 
And again went rushing onward. 
Followed fast by Hiawatha, 
Crying : '* Not so wide the world is, 
Not so long and rough the way is. 
But my wrath shall overtake you. 
But my vengeance shall attain you ! '^ 

And so near he came, so near him. 
That his hand was stret^ched to seize him. 
His right hand to seize and hold him. 
When the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Whirled and spun about in circles. 
Fanned the air into a whirlwind. 
Danced the dust and leaves about him. 
And amid the whirling eddies 
Sprang into a hollow oak-tree, 
(.Jbanged himself into a serpent. 
Gliding out through root and rubbish. 

With his right hand Hiawatha 
Smote amain the hollow oak-tree. 
Rent it into shreds and splinters. 
Left it lying there in fn gments. 
But in vain ; for Pan-Puk-Keewis, 
Once again in human figure, 
Full in sight ran on before him. 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind. 
On the shores of Gitche Cvumee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea- Water, 
Came unto the rocky headlands, 
To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone. 
Looking over lake and landscape. 

And the Old Man of the Mountain, 
He the Manito of Mountains, 
Opened wide his rocky doorways. 
Opened wide his deep abysses. 
Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter 
In his caverns dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 

There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorwavs closed against him. 
With his mittens, Minjekahwuu, 
Smote threat caverns in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 
" Open ! I am Hiawatha ! " 
But the Old Man of the Mountain 
Opened not, and made no answer 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 
From the gloomy rock abysses. 

Then he raisea his hands to heavea, 
Called imploring on the tempest, 
Called Waywassimo, the lightning. 
And the thunder, Annemcekee : 
And they came with night and darknefis, 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea- Water 
From the distant Thunder Mountains ; 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 
Saw^ the red eyes of the lightning. 
Was afraid, and crouched and trembled. 

Then Waywassimo, the lightning. 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 
W^ith his war-club smote the doorways, 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone. 
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And the thunder, Annemeekee, 
Shouted down into the caverns, 
Saying, ** Where is Pan-Pnk-Keew:B ! " 
And tne crags fell, and beneath them 
Dead among the rocky ruins 
Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Lay ths handsome Yenadizze, 
Shtin in his own human figure. 

Ended were his wild adventares, 
Ended were his tricks and gambols, 
Ended idl his craft and cunning, 
Ended all his mischief-making. 
All his gambling and his daucmg. 
All his wooing of the maidens. 

Then the noble Hiawatha 
Took his soul, his ghost, his shadow, 
Spake and said : ^' O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Never more in human figure 
Shall yon search for new adventures ; 
Never more with jest and laughter 
Dance the dust and leaves in whirlwinds ; 
But above there in the heavens 
Yon shall soar and sail in circles ; 
I will change you to an eagle. 
To Keneu, the great war-eagle. 
Chief of all the fowls with feathers. 
Chief of Hiawatha's chickens.^' 

And the name of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers still among the people, 
Lingers still among the singers, 
And among the story-tellers ; 
And in Wmter, when the snow-flakes 
Whirl in eddies round the lodges, 
When the wind in gasty tumult 
0*er the smoke-flue pipes and whistles, 
** There," taey cry, ** oomes Pau-Puk-Keewia ; 
He is dancing throujgh the village, 
He is gathering in his harvest ! '* 



xvin. 

THE DEATH OF KWASIND. 

Far and wide among the nations - 
Spread the name and fame of Kwasind ; 
No man dared to strive with Kwasind, 
No man could compete with Kwasind. 
But the mischievous Puk-Wudjies, 
They the envious Little People, 
They the fairies and the pygmies. 
Plotted and conspired against him. 

'*" If this hateful Kwasind," said they, 
" If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer. 
Tearing everything he toucnes, 
Rendi'.ig everything to pieces. 
Filling all the world witn wonder. 
What becomes of the Pnk-Wudiies ? 
Who will care for the Puk-Wudjies ? 
He will tread us down like mushrooms, 
Drive us all into the water, 
Give our bodies to b3 eaten 
By the wiolced Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By the Spirits of the watsr ! " 

So the angry Little People 
All conspired against the Strong Man, 
All conspired to murder Kwasind, 
Yes, to rid the world of Kwasind, 
Tiie audacious, overbearing, 
Heartless, haughty, dangerous Kwasind ! 

Now this wondroiTs strength of Kwasind 
In his crown alone was Heated : 
In his crown too was his weakness ; 
There alone could he be wounded, 
Nowhere else could weapon pierce him, 
Nowhere else could weapon narm him. 

Even there the only weapon 
That could wound him, that could slay him, 
Was the seed-cone of t:ie pine- tree, 
Was the blue cone of the hr-tree. 

10 



This was Kwasind ^s fatal secret, 
Known to no man among mortals ; 
But the cunning Little People, 
The Puk-Wudjies, knew the secret, 
Knew the only wav to kill him. 

So thev gathered cones together, 
Gathered seed-cones of the pine-tree, 
Gathered blue cones of the fir-tree. 
In the woods by Taquamenaw, 
Brought them to the river's margin, 
Heaped them in great piles together. 
Where th3 re*d rocks from the margin 
Jutting overhang the river. 
There they lay in wait for Kwasind, 
The malicious Little People. 

*T was an afternoon in Sunmicr ; 
Very hot and still the air was, 
Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows : 
Insects glistened in the sunshine. 
Insects skated on the water. 
Filled the drovsy air with buzzing, 
With a far resounding war-cry. 

Down ths river came the Strong Man, 
In his birch canoe came Kwasind, 
Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taquamenaw, 
Very languid with the weather. 
Very sleepy with the Rilence. 

From the overhanging branches, 
From the tassels of the birch trees, 
Soft the Spirit of Sleep descended ; 
By his airv hosts surrounded. 
His invisible attendants. 
Came the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin ; 
Like the burnished Dush-kwo-ne-she, 
Like a dragon-fly, he hovered 
0*er the drowsy head of Kwasind. 

To his ear there came a murmur 
As of waves upon a sea -shore. 
As of far-ofT tumbling waters. 
As of winds among the pine-trees ; 
And he felt upon ms forehead 
Blows of little airy war-clubs, 
Wielded by the slumbrous legions 
Of the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
As of some one breathing on him. 

At the first blow of their war-clubs, 
Fell a drowsiness on Kwasiiid ; 
At the second blow they smote him. 
Motionless his paddle rested ; 
At the third, before his vision 
Reeled the landscape into darkness, 
Very sound asleep was Kwasind. 

So he floated down the river, 
Liks a blind man seated upright, 
Floated down the Taquamenaw, 
Underneath the trembling birch-trees, 
Underneath the wooded headlands. 
Underneath the war encampment 
Of the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies. 

There they stood, all armed and waiting, 
Hurled the pine-cones down upon him, 
Struck him on his brawny shoulders. 
On his crown defenceless struck him. 
** Death to Kwasind ! " was the sudden 
War-cry of the Little People. 

And he sideways swayea and tumbled. 
Sideways fell into the river. 
Plunged beneath the sluggish water 
Headlong, as the otter plunges ; 
And the birch-canoe, abandoned. 
Drifted empty down the river. 
Bottom upward swerved and drifted : 
Nothing more was seen of Kwasind. 

But the memory of the Strong Man 
Lingered long among the people. 
And whenever through the forest 
Raged and roared the wintry tempest, 
And the branches, tossed and troubled, 
Creaked and groaned and split asunder. 
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''Kwftsind!" criedthey; *'thatUKwasmd! 
He Ib gathering in bis tire- wood ! *^ 



XIX. 



THE GHOSTS. 



Never stoopB the eoaring vulture 

On his quarry in the desert, 

On the sick or wounded bison, , 

But another vulture, watching 

From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and follows ; 

And a third pursues the second, 

Coming from the invisible ether, 

Firitt a speck, and then a vulture, 

Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another's motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gatiiering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded. 
First a shadow, then a sorrow. 
Till the air is dark with anguish. 

Now, o*er all the dreary Northland, 
Mighty Peboan, the Winter, 
Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 
Into stone had changed their watera 
From his hair he shook the snow-flakes, 
Till the plains were strewn with whiteness, 
One uninteirupted level. 
As if, stooping, the Creator 
With his hand nad smoothed them over. 

Through the forest, wide and wailing, 
Roamed the hunter on his snow-shoes ; 
In the village worked the women, 
Pounded maizo, or dressed the deer-skin ; 
And the young men played together 
On the ice the noisy oalKplay, 
On th3 plain the dance of snow-shoes. 

One dark evening, after sundown, 
In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokumis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire-light, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson. 
In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moonlight, 
In the eyes of Laughing Water 
Glistened like the sun m water ; 
And behind thom crouched their shadows 
In the comers of the wigwam. 
And the smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke-flue. 

Then the curtain of the doon^vay 
From without was slowly lifted ; 
Brighter glowed the fire a moment. 
And a moment swerved the smoke-wreath, 
As two women entered softly. 
Passed the doorway uninvited. 
Without word of salutation. 
Without sign of recognition, 
Sat down in the fat tLOst comer, 
Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their garments, 
Strangers seemed they in the village ; 
Very pale and haggard were they, 
As they sat there sad and silent. 
Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 

Was it the wind above the smoke-flue, 
Muttering down into the wiswam ? 
Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 
Hooting from the dismal forest? 
Sure a voice said in the sUenoe : 
^* These arc corpses clad in garments, 
These are ghosts that come to haunt yon, 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter ! " 



Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest, 
With the snow uoon his tresses. 
And the red deer jr. his shoulders. 
At the leet of Laughing Water 
Down he threw his lifeless burden ; 
Nobler, handsomer she thought him. 
Than when first he came to woo her. 
First threw down the deer before her, 
As a token of his wishes. 
As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
Said witnm liimself , '' Who are they ? 
What strange guests has Minnehaha ? " 
But he questioned not the strangers, 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready. 
And the deer had beeii divided. 
Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest portions. 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 
Set apart for Laughing Water, 
For the wife of mawatha ; 
Without asking, without thanking, 
Kagarly devoured the morsels, 
FLttea back among the shadows 
In the comer of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake H.awatha, 
Not a motion made Nukomis, 
Not a gesture Laughing Water ; 
Not a change came o'er their featuree ; 
Onlj^ Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, ^' They are famished ; 
Let them do what best delights them ; 
Let them eat, for they arc tamished.^* 

Many a daylight dawned and darkened. 
Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow-flakes 
Fro.n the midnight of its branches; 
Day by day the guests unmoving 
Sat there silent in the wigwam ; 
But by night, in storm or starlight, 
Forth they went into the forest, 
Bringing fire- wood to the wigwam. 
Bringing pine-cones for the burning, 
Always sad and always silent. 

And whenever Hiawatha 
Came from fishing or from hunting, 
When the evening meal was ready. 
And the food had been divided. 
Gliding from their darksome comer. 
Came the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Seized upon the choicest poi tions 
Set aside for Laughing Water, 
And without rebuke or question 
Flitted back among the shadows. 

Never once had Hiawatha 
By a word or look reproved them ; 
Never once had old Nokomis 
Made a gesture of impatience ; 
Never once had Laughing Water 
Shown resentment at the outrage. 
All had they endured in silence, 
That the rights of guest and stranger, 
That the virtue of free-giving. 
By a look mi^ht not be lessened. 
By a word might not be broken. 

Once at midnight Hiawatha, 
Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 
In the wigwam, dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning, 
By the glimmering, flickering fire-lignt| 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated, 
Heard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shaggy hides of bison, 
Pushed aside the deer-skin curtain. 
Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 
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Sitting upright on their conches, 
Weeping in the silent midnight 

And he said : '' O guests ! why is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted, 
Tliat you sob so in the midnight ? 
Has perchance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 
Wronged or grieved you by unkindness, 
Failed in hospitable duties ? '* 

Then the shadows ceased from weeping, 
Ceased &om sobbing and lamenting. 
And they said, with gentle voicej : 
^' We are ghosts of the departed, 
Souls of those who once were with yon. 
From the realms of Ohiblabos 
Hither have we come to try yon. 
Hither have we come to warn yon. 

**' Cries of grief and lamentation 
Reach us in the Blessed Islands ; 
Cries of anguish from the living. 
Calling back their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore hive we come to try yon ; 
No one knowd us, no one heeds ua. 
We are but a burden to you. 
And we ses that the departed 
Have no place among tne living. 

''Think of this, O Hiawatha ! 
Speak of it to all the people. 
That henceforward and forever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Blessed. 

'"'' Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you b.iry, 
Not such weight of furs and wampum, 
Not such weight of pots and kettles, 
For the spirito faint beneath them. 
Only give them food to carry. 
Only give them fire to light them. 

^* Four days is the spirit's journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows. 
Four its lonely night encampments ; 
Four times must their fires oe lighted. 
Tharefore, when the dead are buried. 
Let a fir 3, as night approaches. 
Four times on the grave be kindled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful fire-light, 
May not grope about in darkness. 

*' Farewell, noble Hiawatha ! 
We have put you to the trial, 
To the proof have put your patience, 
By the msolt of our presence. 
By the outrage of our actions. 
We have found you great and noble. 
Fail not in the greater trial. 
Faint not in the harder struggle.** 

When they ceased, a sudden darkness 
Fell and filled the silent wigwam. 
Hiawatha heard a rustle 
As of garments trailing by him, 
Heard the curtain of the doorway 
Lifted by a hand he saw not, 
Felt the cold breath of the night air; 
For a moment saw the starlight ; 
But he saw the ghosts no longer. 
Saw no more the wandering spirits 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of th3 Hsreafter. 

XX. 

THE FAMINE. 

O THE long and dreary Winter ! 
O the cold and cruel Winter ! 
Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river. 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
Fell the snow o*er all the landscape, 



Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and hiA snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none. 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit. 
In the snow beheld no footprints, 
In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness. 
Perished there from cold and hunger. 

O the famine and the fever ! 
O the wasting of the famine I 
O the blasting of the fever ! 
O the wailing of the children ! 

the anguish of the women ! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hungry was the air around them. 
Hungry was the i>ky above them, 
And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them I 

Into Hiawatha* s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy. 
Waited not to be invited. 
Did not parley at the doorway. 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of JLAugbing Water. 

And the foremost said : *' Behold me ! 

1 am Famine, Bukadawin ! ** 
And the other said : '' Behold ma ! 
I am Fever, Ahkonewin ! 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon Her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered. 
Lay down on her bed in silence. 
Hid her face, but made no answer ; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her, 
At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha ; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stony firmness ; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

Wrapped in furs and armed for hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree. 
With his quiver full of arrows. 
With his mittens. Minjekahwun, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On hi.s snow-shoes strode he forward. 

*'Gitche Manito, the Mighty ! *' 
Cried he with his face upliitea 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
'^ Give your children food, O father ! 
Give us food, or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 
For my dying Minnehaha ! " 

Through the far-resounding forest. 
Through the forest vast and vacant 
Rang that cry of desolation. 
But there came.no other answer 
Than the echo of his cr3ring. 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
*' Minnehaha ! Minnehaha ! ** 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest. 
Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne'er forgotten Summer, 
He had bronght his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 
When the birds sang in the thickets. 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance. 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 
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" I will fnllow yon, m; hnsb&nd ! " 

In the wigwsm with NokomiB, 
With thoac gloomy giieitU. that natclied bar. 
With tlia Famine and the Fever, 
She wu lying, the Beloved, 
She the djing Hinnehah*. 

" Hsrk '. " »hc said ', " I heti > nuhing, 
HMranuHng uid a Tushing, 
Hear the Falij of Hinnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance ! " 
"No. mr child ! " raid old Nokomis. 
" "T U the niglit wind in the pinn-treen ! " 

" Look : " the Raid ; " I ks nty fatlicr 
Standing lonely at his doorway. 
Beckoning to me from hia wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahi r' 

"No, D "" " 

"■TiB 

" Ah ! " nid she, ■■ the eye* ot f 
Glare npon me in the rjarkneee, 
I oan fee) hia icy fiogera 
Clasping mine amid the darkueu ! 
Hiawatha ! Hiawatha ! " 
And (he denolate Hiawatha, 
" T«y amid the forest. 



Uilea ai 
Hes 



^Ul^^r 



Empty-handed, heavy-hearted. 
Heard Noknmia moan'.ns. ualli 
" Wahonowin ! Wahonowin ! 
Wonld that I bad periahed for 
Would that I were dead an yon 
Wahonowin ! Wahonowin ! 



inguiaJ 



And be rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis alowly 
Rooking to and (ro and moaning, 
Saw hJB lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead ajlrt cold before him. 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry ot anguish, 
That the fore>t moaned and ahudder 
That the very atsrs in heaven 
Hhookand trembled 

Then he aat down , , 

On l>he bed or Minnehaha. 
.\t the feet of Laughing Water, 
At those » itling feet, that never 
More would lightly run ti meet him. 
Never more woulil lightlv follow. 

With both hands his face he covered. 
Seven long days and niglits he aat there, 
A B if in a swoon he sat there. 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkneu. 

Then they buried Minnehaha ; 
Id the snow a grave they made her. 
In tbe foT'^at deep and darksome. 
Underneath tlie moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garmenla, 
Wrapped her in her robea of ermine ; 



For her soul upon its joiimey 
To the Islands of the Bteased. 
From his doorwav Hiawatha 
Saw it buminE in the forest. 
Lighting up the gloomy hemlooks ; 
1? K„ ,1 — » — jjj.j iipriiung^ 
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That it mi^ht not be eztingiiished, 
Might not leave her in the darkneu. 

'* Farewell ! " Raid he, '^ Minnehaha I 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water ! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughta go onward with yon ! 
Come not back again to labor, 
Come not back again to suflfer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the ))ody. 
S')oa my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kinidom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter I ** 



XXI. 

THE WOITE man's TOOT. 

In his lodge beside a river, 
Close beside a frozen river, 
Sat an old man, sad and lonely. 
White his hair was as a snow-drift ; 
Doll and low his fire was bnr>iing. 
And the old man shook and trembled, 
Foldad in his Waubswyon, 
In his tattered whita-skin wrapper, 
Hearing nothing but the tempest 
As it roared along the forest, 
Seeing nothing but tho snow-storm, 
As it whirled and hissed and drifted. 

All the coals were white with ashes. 
And the fire was slowly dying. 
As a young man, walking lightly, 
At the open doorway entered. 
Red with blood of youth his cheeks were, 
Soft his eyes, as stars in Spring-time, 
Bound his forehead was with grasses. 
Bound and plumed with scented grasses ; 
On his lip.) a smile of beauty. 
Filling ail the lodge with sunshine, 
In his hand a bunch of blossoms 
Filling all the lodge with sweetness. 

** Ah, my son ! " exclaimed the old man, 
** Happy are my eyes to see you. 
Sit here on the mat beside me, 
Sit hjre by the dying embers. 
Let us pass the night together. 
Tell me of your strange adventures. 
Of the lands where you have travelled ; 
I will tell you of my prowess. 
Of my many deeds oi wonder." 

From his pouch he drew his peaoe-pipe, 
Verv old and strangely fashioned ; 
Made of red stene was the pipe-head, 
And the stem a reed of feathers ; 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
Placed a burning coal upon it. 
Gave it to his guest, the stranger, 
And b^an to speak in this wise : 

*"* When I blow my breath about me, 
When I breathe upon the landscape, 
Motionless are all the rivers, 
Hard as stone becomes the water ! ^* 

And the young man answered, smiling : 
*^When I blow my breath about me. 
When I breathe upon the landscape. 
Flowers spring up o*er all the meadows, 
Sieging, onward rush the rivers ! " 

** When I shake my hoary tresses,** 
Said the old man darkly frowning, 
** All the land with snow is covered ; 
All the leaves from all the branches 
Fall and fade and die and wither. 
For I breathe, and lo ! they are not. 
From the waters and the marshes 
Rise the wild goose and the heron. 
Fly away to distant regions. 
For I speak, and lo ! they are not 



And wherever my footsteps wander, 
All the wild beasts of the forest 
Hide themselves in holes and caverns, 
And the earth becomes as fl jitstone ! *' 

*' When I shake my flowing ringlets,** 
Said the young man, softly laughing, 
*' Showers of rain fall warm and w^come. 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 
Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowv swallow, 
Sing the bluebird and the robin. 
And where'er my footeteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blossoms, 
All the woodlands ring with music, 
All the trees are dark with ioiiage ! ** 

While they spake, the ni^ht departed : 
From the distuit realms of Wabun, 
From his shining lodge of silver. 
Like a warrior robed and painted. 
Came the sun, and said, ** Behold me ! 
Gheezis, the ffreat sun, behold me ! " 

Then the old man's tongue was speechless 
And the air grew warm and pleasant^ 
And upon tbe wigwam sweetly 
Sang toe bluebird and the robin. 
And the stream began to murmur, 
And a acent of crowing grasses 
Through the lo^e was gently wafted. 

And Segwun, the youthful stranger, 
More distinctly in the daylight 
Saw the icy &oe before him ; 
It was Peboan, the Winter ! 

From his eyes the tears were flowing. 
As from melting lakes the streamlets, 
And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 
Till into the air it faded. 
Till into the ground it vanished. 
And the young man saw before nim. 
On the hearth-stone of the wigwam. 
Where the fire had smoked and smouldered, 
Saw tbe earliest flower of Spring-time, 
Saw the Beauty of the Spring-time, 
Saw the Miskodeed in blossom. 

Thus it was that in Uie North-land 
After that unheard-of- coldness. 
That intolerable Winter, 
Came the Sprmg with all ito splendor, 
All its birds and all ite blossoms, 
All ite flowers and leaves and grssses. 

Sailing on the wind to northward, 
Flyiuff in great flocks, like arrows. 
Like huge arrows shot through heaven. 
Passed the swan, the Mahnadhbezee, 
Speakixig almost as a man speaks; 
And in K>ng lines waving, bending 
Like a bow-string snapj^ed asunder. 
Came the white goose, Waw-be-wawa ; 
And in pairs, or singly flying, 
Mahng the loon, with clangorous piniona. 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
'And the grouse, the Mushkodasa. 

In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped tbe bluebird, the Owaissa, 
On the summit of the lodges 
Sang the robin, the 0|>ecnee, 
In the covert of the pine-trees 
Cooed the pigeon, the Omemee, 
And the sorrowing Hiawatha, 
Speechless in his infinite sorrow, 
Heard their voices calling to him. 
Went forth from his gloomy doorway,^ 
Stood and gazed into the heaven. 
Gazed upon the earth and waters. 

From nis wanderings fax to eastwazd. 
From the re^ons of the morning. 
From the shining land of Wabun, 

I Homeward now returned lagoo. 
The great traveller, the great boaster, 
FuU of new and strange adventures, 
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Marvels many and many wonders. 

And the people of the village 
Listened to him as he told tiiem 
Of his marvellous adventures, 
Laughing answered him in this wise : 
**^Ugh ! it is indeed lagoo I 
No one else beholds sucb wonders I ** 

He had seen, he said, a water 
Bigger than the Big-Sea- Water, 
Broader than the Gitoho Gumee, 
Bitter so that none could dnnk it I 
At each other looked the warriors. 
Looked the women at each other, 
Smiled, and said, ''lb cannot be so I 
Kaw ! *^ they said, '' it cannot be so ! ** 

O'er it, said he, o*er this water 
Came a great canoe with pinions, 
A canoe with wings came flying. 
Bigger than a grove of pine-trees. 
Taller than the tallest tree-tops ! 
And the old men and the women 
Looked and tittered at each other ; 
" Kaw ! *" they said, *' we don't beUeve it ! " 

From its mouth, he said, to ^eet him, 
Gune Waywassimo, the lightnmff, 
Game the thunder, AnnemeekeeT 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed aloud at poor lagoo ; 
" Kaw ! " th^ said, " what tales you tell us I " 

In it, said he, came a people. 
In the great canoe with pimons 
Game, he said, a hundred warriors ; 
Painted white were all their faces, 
And with hair their chins were covered ! 
And the warriors and the women 
Laughed and shouted in derision, 
Like the ravens on the tree-topa, 
Like the crows upon the hemlocks. 
*' Kaw ! " they said, *' what lies you tell us ! 
Do not think that we believe them T* 

Only Hiawatha laughed not, 
But he gravely spake and answered 
To their jeering and their jesting : 
** True is all lagoo tells us ; 
I have seen it in a vision. 
Seen the great canoe with piniom. 
Seen the people with white faces, 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the re^ons of the morning, 
Fiom the shining land of Wabun. 

'' Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand. 
Sends them to us with his message. 
WhexeBoe*er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo. 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker ; 
Wheresoever they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us. 
Springs the White man's Foot in blossom. 

'I Let us ¥^come, then, the strangers, 
Hail them as our friends and brothers. 
And the heart's right hand of friendship 
Give them when th^ oome to see u& 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 
Said this to me in my vision. 

*" I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future. 
Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the l^nd was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one nc art-beat m their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes. 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys. 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 

'' Then a darker, drearier vision 



Passed before me, vague and cloud-like : 
I beheld our nation scattered. 
All forgetful of my oounsels. 
Weakened, warring with each other ; 
Saw the remnants of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild and woeful. 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest. 
Like the withered leaves of Autumn I ** 



XXIL 

HIAWATHA'S DETABTUREL 

Bt the shore of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Watcnr, 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 

All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was bright and joyous, 
And before him, through the sunshine. 
Westward toward the neighboring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers. 
Burning, singing in the sunf^hine. 

Bright above him shone the heavrna, 
Level spr^id the lake before him ; 
From its bosom leaped the stui-^eon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshme *, 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in tke water. 
Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 

From the brow of Hiawatha 
Gone was every trace of sorrow, 
As the fo^ from off the water. 
As the mist from off the meadow. 
With a smile of joy and triumph. 
With a look of exultation. 
As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not. 
Stood and waited Hiawatha. 

Toward the sun his hands were lifted^ 
Both the palms spread out against it. 
And between the parted Angers 
Fell the sunshine on his features, 
Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the rifted leaves and branches. 

O'er the water floating, flying. 
Something in the hazy dislance. 
Something in the mi^ts of morning. 
Loomed and lifted from the water. 
Now seemed floating, now seemed flying. 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer. 

Was it Shingebis the diver? 
Or the pelican, the Shada ? 
Or the heron, the Shii-shn-gah ? 
Or the white goose, Waw-be-wawa, 
With the water dripping, flashing. 
From its glossy neck and feathers ? 

It was neither goose nor diver. 
Neither pelican nor heron, 
O'er the water floating, flying. 
Through the shining mist of morning. 
But a birch canoe with paddles. 
Rising, sinkinff on the water. 
Dripping, flashing ix) the sunshine ; 
And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Wabun, 
From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-Robe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Praver, the Pale-faoe, 
With his guides and his companions. 

And the noble Hiawatha, 
With his hands aloft extended. 
Held aloft in sign of welcome, 
Waited, full of exultation. 
Till the birch canoe with paddles 
Grated on the shining pebbles. 
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Stranded on the sandy margin. 
Till the Blaok-Robe chief, the Pale-faoa, 
With the cross upon his bosom, 
I^ded on the sandv maigln. 

Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise : 
*' Beautif al is the sun, O strangers, 
' When you come so far to see us I 
All our town in peaoe awaits yon, 
All our doors stand open for you ; 
Yon shiUl enter all our wifwams, 
For the heart's right hand we give you. 

" Never bloomed the earth so gayly, 
Never shone the sun so brightly, 
As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us ! 
Never was our lake so tranquil, 
Nor so free from rocks and sand-bars ; 
For your birch canoe in passing 
Has removed both* rock and sand-ojur. 

*' Never before had our tobacco 
Such a sweet and pleasant flavor. 
Never the broad leaves of our cornfields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 
As they seem to us this morning. 
When you come so far to see us ! ^ 

And the Black-Robe chie^ made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little. 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar : 
** Peace be \(ith you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon. 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary ! " 

Then the generous Hiawatha 
Led the strangers to his wigwam. 
Seated them on skins of bison, 
Seated them on skins of ermine, 
And the careful old Nokomis 
Brought them food in bowls of bass-wood, 
Water brought in birchen dippers. 
And th3 calumet, the peace-pipe. 
Filled and lighted for their smoking. 

All the old men of the village. 
All the warriors of the nation. 
All the Jossakecds, the prophets, 
The magicians, the Wabenos, 
And the medicine men, the Medas, 
Came to bid the strangers weloom j ; 
" It is well," they sai£ ''O brothers,. 
That yon come so far to see us ! '* 
In a circle roand the doorway. 
With their pipes they sat in silence. 
Waiting to oehold the strangers. 
Waiting to receive their message ; 
Till the Black-Robe chief, the Pale-face, 
From the wigwam came to greet them, 
Stammering in his speech a little, 
Speaking words yet unfamiliar ; 
*at is weU," they siid, *'0 brother. 
That yon come so far to see us ! " 

Then the Black-Robe chief, the prophet, 
Told his message to the people, 
Told the purport of his mission. 
Told them or the Virgin Mary, 
And her blessed Son, the Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do ; 
How he faste d, prayed, and labored ; 
How the Jews, the tribe accursed. 
Mocked him, scourged him, crucified him ; 
How he rose from where they laid him, 
^ Walked again with his disciples. 
And ascended into heaven. 

And the chiefe made answer, sa3ring : 
* * We have listened to your message. 
We have heard your words of wisdom. 
We will think on what yoc tell us. 
It is well for us, O brothers, 
That yon come so far to see us ! " 

Then they rose up and departed 
Each one homewara to his wigwam. 



To the young men and the women 
Told the story of the strangers 
Whom the Master of Life had sent them 
From the shming land of Wabun. 

Heavy with the heat and silence 
Grew tlie afternoon of Summer ; 
With a drowsy sound the forest 
Whispered round the sultry wigwam, 
With a sound of sleep the water 
Rippled on the beach below it ; 
From the cornfield shrill and ceaseless 
Sang the grasshopper, Pau-puk-keena ; 
And the guests of Hiawatha, 
Weary with the heat of Summer, 
Slumbered in the sultry wigwam. 

Slowly o'er the simmering landscape 
Fell HiB evening's dusk and coolness. 
And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest, 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 
Bashed mto each secret ambush, 
Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow ; 
Still the guests of Hiawatha 
Slumber^l in the silent wigwam, 

F^m his place rose Hiawatha, 
Bade farewell to old Nokomii^ 
Spake in whispers, spake in this wise. 
Did not wake the guests, that slumbered : 

*'I am going, O Nokomis, 
On a long and distant Journey, 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the regions of the home-wind. 
Of the Northwe&t wind, Keewaydin. 
But these guests 1 leave behind me, 
In your watch and ward I leave them ; 
See that never harm comes near them, 
See that never fear molests them, 
Never duiger nor suspicion. 
Never want of food or shelter. 
In the lodge of Hiawatha ! '* 

Forth into the village went he. 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young men. 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 

^* I am going, O my people, 
On a long and dist-ant journey ; 
Many moons and many winters 
Will have oome, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see yon. 
But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom. 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning ! ** 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing. 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, " Westward ! westward I " 
And with speed, it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clonds on fire wiUi redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river. 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the mar^nQ 
Watched him floating, rising, smking, 
IHU the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 
Till it sank into the vapors 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, ** Farewell forever ! " 
Said, ''FareweU, O Hiawatha! " 
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And tha torttia, dark and lonely, 

Moved throagli all t^eir doritha of da.'ImcM, 

Slghei, "FacExell, O Hiawatha!" 

And the wav«a upon tbe miTgiD 

Riung, tippliDB oa the peblileJ, 

&Dbb^ '- Farewell, O Hiawatha ! " 

And the heron, the Bhnh-.hnh-gah, 

Fnm lict bannti among the tea-landi, 

Screvnod, "Parowell, O Hiawatha! " 



Thn« departed Mjiwath* 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glory of the sumet, 
In the purple miKts of evening, 
To the regioni of the horae-wini 
Of the North wcHt wind Keewaydin, 
To the Inlands of the Bleesed, 
To the kingdom of Ponr — ■- 
To the land i 
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In the Old Cktiony daya. id Plymoath the land of 
the Pilgrima, 

To and fro in a room of his Hunple and primitive 
dwelling. 

Clad in doublet and hoK, and boota of Coidoian 
leather, 

Strode, with a martial ail, Miles Staadieh the 
Puritan Captain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with bis hands be- 
hind bim, and paneiDS 

Ever And anon to behoLd his glittering weapons 

Hanging in shining array along the walls of the 

Cntlaas and corulet of ite>eL and his trusty sword 
of Damascus, 

Cnived at the point and inaeribei with its mysti- 
cal Arabic sentence. 

While underaoatb. in a comer, were fowling- 
piece, mublut, and matchlook. 



mple aod primitive dvelling. 

Short of stature he waa, but strongly buili and 
athletic, 

Iders, deep-chested, with mna- 






.ofir 



Brown as a nut was his fkce, hi 
was already 



^t beard 

Flaked with patches of snow, aa hedges some- 

Neai him was seated John Alden, his friend, and 

household oompanion, 
Writina with diligent speed at a table of pine by 

Fair-haired, ainre-eyed, with delicate Saion com- 



Havh 



ther. 



: deo 



Whom Saint Givgiiry u 
Angle., but Ang 

Youngest of all was I, 
tha May Flower. 
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Spake, in the pride of bis heart, Miles Standish 

the Captain of Plvmonth. 
**Look at these arms, ' h3 said, "the warlike 

weapons th&t hanj here 
Bami8h3d and bright and clean, as if for parade 

or inspection ! 
This is the sword of Damascus I fought with in 

Flanders; this breastplate, 
Well I remember the day ! onco saved my life in 

a skirmish ; 
Here in front yon can see the very dint of the 

bullet 
Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish 

arcabncero. 
Had it not been of sheer stdel, tlie forgotten bones 

of Miles Staudisn 
Wonld at this moment be mould, in their grave 

in the Flemish moranses. ' 
Thereupon answered John Alden, bat looked not 

up from his writing : 
** Truly the breath of the Lord hath slackened 

the speed of the bulbt ; 
He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield 

and our weapon ! " 
Still the Captain continued, unheeding the words 

of the stripling : 
" See, how bright they are burnished, as if in an 

arsenal hanging ; 
That is because I have done it myself, and not 

left it to otheri. 
Serve yourself, would you be well servei, is an 

excellent adage ; 
So I take care of my arms, as you of your pens 

and your inkhom. 
Then, too, there are my soldiers, my gr^at, invin- 

cibl i army, 
Twelve m'in, all equipp3d, having each his rest 

and his matchlock. 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet 

and pillage. 
And, like Caesar, I know tho name of each of my 

soldiers ! " 
Thii he said with a smile, that danced in his eyes, 

as the sunbeams 
Dance on the waves of the sea^ and vanish again 

in a moment. 
Alden laughed as he wrote, and still the Captain 

coatmued : 
** Look ! you can see from this window my brazen 

howitzer planted 
High on the rouf of the church, a preacher who 

speaks to the purpose. 
Steady^ straightforward, ana strong, with irresist- 
ible logic. 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the 

hearts of the heathsn. 
Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 

Indians ; 
Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they 

try it the better, — 
Let them come if they like, be it sagamore, 

sachem, or pow-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Toka- 

mahamon ! ** 

' Long at the window be stood, and wistfully 

gazei on the landscape, 
Washed with a cold gray mist, the vapory breath 

of the east-wind, 
Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue 

rim of the ocean. 
Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows 

and sunshine. 
Over his countenance flitted a shadow Uke those 

on the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light ; and his voice was 

sabdued with emotion. 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he pro- 
ceeded: 
" Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buried 

Rose Standish ; 



Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the 

wavside ! 
She was the first to die of all who came in the 

May Flower! 
Green above her is growing the field of wheat we 

have sown thjre. 
Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves 

of our people. 
Lest they should count them and see how many 

already have perished ! " 
Sadly his face he averted, and strode up and down, 

and was thoughtful. 

Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books, 
and among them 

Prominent three, distinguished alike for bulk and 
for bmding ; 

Barifie's Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries 
of CaeMT 

Out of the Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge 
of London, 

And, as if guarded bv these, between them wan 
standmg the Bible. 

Musing a moment before them, Miles Standish 
paused, as if doubtful 

Which of the three he should choose for his con- 
solation and comfort, 

Whether the wars of the Hebrews, the famous 
campaigns of the Romans, 

Or the Artillery practice, designed for belLgerent 
Christians. 

Finally down from its shelf he dragged the pon- 
derous Roman, 

Seated himself at the window, and opened the 
book, and in silence 

Tamed o'er the well-worn leaves, where thumb- 
marks thick on the margin, ' 

Like the trample of feet, proclaimed the battle 
was hottest. 

Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying 
pen of the stripling, 

Busily writing epistles important, to go by the 
May Flower, 

Ready to sail on the morrow, or next day at 
latest, God willing ! 

Homeward bound with the tidings of all that ter- 
rible winter. 

Letters written by Alden, and full of the name ot 
Priscilia, 

Full of the name and the fame of the Puritaa 
maiden Priscilia I 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Nothing was heard in the room bnt the hurrying 

pen of the stripiing, 
Or an occasional sigh from the laboring heart of 

the Captain, 
Reading the marvellous words and achievements 

of Julius Caesar. 
After awhile he exclaimed, as he smote with his 

hand, palm downwards, 
Heavily on the page: "A wonderful man was 

this Caesar ! 
Ton are a writer, and I am a fighter, but here is 

a fellow 
Who could both write and fight, and in both was 

equally skilful ! " 
Straightway answered and spake John Alden, the 

comely, the youthful : 
** Tes, he was equsilly skilled, as yon say, with his 

pen and his weapons. 
Somewhere have I read, but where I forget, he 

could dictate 
Seven letters at onoe, at the same time writing 

his memoirs." 
'*Trnly," continued the Captain, not heeding or 

hearing the other, 
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** Truly a wonderful man wm Guns Julias 

Uaesar ! 
Better be lint, he Mdd, in a little Iberian vil- 
lage. 
Than be second in Rome, and I think he was 

right when he said it. 
Twice he was married before he was twenty, and 

many times after ; 
Battles five hundred he fought, and a thousand 

cities he conquered ; 
He, too, foujht in flanders, as he himself has re- 

corded ; 
Finally he was stabbed by his friend, the orator 

Brutus ! 
Now, do you know what he did on a certain occa- 
sion in Flanders, 
When the rear-guard of his army retreated, the 

front giving way too. 
And the immortal Twelfth Legion was crowded 

so closely together 
There was no room for their swords ? Why, he 

seized a shield from a soldier. 
Put himself straight at the head of his troops, 

and commanded the captains, 
Calling on each by his name, to order forward the 

ensigns; 
Then to widen the ranks, and give more room for 

their weapons ; 
So he won the day, the battle of something-or- 

other. 
That ^8 what I always say ; if you wish a thing to 

be well done, 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 

others ! " 

All was silent again ; the Captain continued his 
readinff. 

Nothing was neard in the room but the hurrying 

pen of the stripling 
Writing episties important to go next day by the 

May Flower, 
Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan 

maiden Priscilla ; 
Every sentence began or closed with the name of 

Priscilla, 
Till the treacherous pen, to which he confided the 

secret, 
Strove to betray it by singing and shouting the 

name of Priscilla ! 
Finally closing his book, with a bang of the pon- 
derous cover, 
Sudden and lend as the sound of a soldier 

grounding his musket. 
Thus to the young man spake Miles Standish the 

Captam of Plymouth : 
**When you have finished yonr work, I have 

something important to tell you. 
Be not however in haste ; I can wait ; I shall not 

be impatient ! " 
Straightway Alden replied, as he folded the last 

of his letters. 
Pushing his papers aside, and giving respectful 

attention : 
" Speak ; for whenever yon speak, I am always 

ready to listen, 
Always readv to hear whatever pertains to Miles 

Standfsh." 
Thereupon answered the Captain, embarrassed, 

and culling his phrases : 
*^ *T is not gooa for a man to be alone, say the 

Scriptures. 
This I have said before, and again and again I re- 
peat it ; 
Every nour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and 

say it. 
Since Ilose Standish died, my life has been 

weary and dreary ; 
Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of 

friendship. 
Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the 

maiden Priscilla. 



She is alone in the world ; her father and mother 

and brother 
Died in the winter together ; I saw her going and 

coming. 
Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 

of the dying. 
Patient, couragcNous, and strong, and said to my- 
self, that if ever 
There were angels on earth, as there are angels in 

heaven. 
Two have I seen and known ; and the angel whose 

name is Priscilla 
Holds in my desolate life the place which the 

other abandoned. 
Long have I cherished the thought, bnt never 

have dared to reveal it, 
I Being a coward in this, thonghvalisnt enough for 

the most part. 
Go to the damsel Priscilla, the lovdiesfr maiden 

of Plymouth, 
Say that a mnnt old Captain, a man not of words 

but of actions. 
Offers his hand and nis heart, the hand and heart 

of a soldier. 
Not in these words, you know, bnt this in short 

is my meaning ; 
I am a maker of war, and not a maker of 

phrases. 
Tou, who are bred of a scholar, can say it in de- 

gant language, 
Such as you read m your books of the pleadings 

and wooings of lovers. 
Such as you think best adapted to win the heart 

of a maiden.*' 

When he had spoken, John Alden, the fair- 
haired, taciturn stripling, 

All aghast as his words, surprised. embarrasBed, 
bewildered. 

Trying to mask his dismay by treating the sub- 
ject with lightnesR, 

Trying to smile, and yet feding his heart Btand 
still in his bosom. 

Just as a timepiece stops in a house that is stricken 
by lightning, 

Thus made answer and snake, or rather stam- 
mered than answered : 

^^ Such a message as that, I am sure I should man- 
gle and mar.it; 

If you would have it well done, — I am only re- 
peating your maxim, — 

You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to 
others ! " 

But with the air of a man whom nothing can'tum 
from his purpose. 

Gravely shaking his head, made answer the 
Captain of Plymouth : 

*^ Truly the maxim is good, and I do not mean to 
gainsay it ; 

But we must use it discreetly, and not waste 
! powder for nothing. 

! Now, as I said before, 1 was never a maker of 
phrases. 

I can march up to a fortress and summon the 
place to surrender. 

But march up to a woman with such a propoSLl, 
I dare not. 

I'm not afraid of bullets, nor ehot from the 
mouth of a cannon. 

But of the thundering ^'No ! " point-blank from 
the mouth of a woman. 

That I confess I *m afraid of, nor am I ashamed 
to confess it ! ** 

So you must grant my request, for you are an ele- 
gant scholar. 

Having the graces of speech, uid skill in the 
. turning of phrases. 

Taking the hand of bis friend, who still was re- 
luctant and doubtful, 

Holding it long in his own, and pressing it kindly, 
he added : 
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Tbongh I have spoken thus lightly, yet deep is 
toe feeling that prompts me ; 
Sorely yoa cannot ref ase what 1 ask in the name 
of OUT friendship ! " 



Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and 

wither and perish, 
Soon to be throM^ away as is the heart of the 

giver." 



on his errand. 

m. 

THE LOYEK^S ERRAND. 



Then made answer Jonn Alden : '^ The name of So through the Plymouth woods John Alden 

friendship is saored ; I went on his errand ; 

What yon demand in that name, I have not the Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the 

power to deny you ! '' I ^ ocean, 

So the strong will prevailed, subduing and mould- Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless 

ing the gentler, I breath of the east- wind ; 

Friendship prevailed over love, and Alden went , Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a 

meadow : 
Heard, as he drew near the door, the mosical 

voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puri- 
tan anthem, 
Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the 

Psalmist, 
Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and com- 
forting many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form 

of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like 

a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the 

ravenous spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 

wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm- 
book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music 

together. 
Bough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall 

of a churcayard. 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of 
the verses. 



So the strong will prevailed, and Alden went on 
his errand, 

Out of the street of the village, and into the paths 
of the forest, 

^to the tranquil woods, where bluebirds and 
robins were building 

Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gar- 
dens of verdure, 

Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and 
freedooL 

All around him was calm, but within him com- 
motion and conflict, 

Love contending with friendship, and self with 
each generous impulse. 

To and fro m his breast his thoughts were heav- 
ing and dashing. 

As in a foundering ship, with every roll of the 
vesseL 

Washes the oitter sea, the merciless surge of the 

ocean ! ; Such was the book from whose pages she sang the 

*'Must I relinquish it all,** he cried with a wild i old Puritan nnthem, 

lamentation, — | She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the 

"Must I relinquish it all, the ]oy, the hope, the forest. 

illusion ? I Making the numble house and the modest apparel 

Was it for this I have loved, and waited, and wor- '. of home-spun 

shipped in silence ? ' Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the 



Was it for this I have followed the flying feet and 

the shadow 
Over the wintry sea, to the desolate shores of New 

England? 
Truly the heart is deceitful, and out of its depths 

of corruption 
Rise, like an exhalation, the misty phantoms of 

passion; 
Angels of light they seem, but are only delusions 

of Satan. 
All is clear to me now ; I feel it, I see it distinctly ! 
This is the hand of the Lord ; it is laid upon me 

in anger, 
For I have followed too much the hearths desires 

and devices, 
Worshipmng Astaroth blindly, and impious idols 

This is the cross I must bear; the sin and the 
swift reiribution." 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden 
went on his errand ; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled 
over pebble and shallow. 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers 
blooming around him. 

Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and won- 
derful sweetness, , 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with 
leaves in their slumber. 

** Puritan flowers," he said, **and the type of 
Puritan maidens. 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of 
Priscilla ! 

So I will take them to her ; to Priscilla the May- 
flower of Plvmouth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift 
will I take them; 



wealth of her being ! 
Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and 

cold and relentless. 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the 

weight and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes 

that had vanished. 
All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantlesa 

mansion, 
Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful 

faces. 
Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he 

said it, * 

*' Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough 

look backwards ; 
Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers 

of life to its fountains. 
Though it pass o*er the fpraves of the dead and 

the hearths of the hving. 
It is the will of the Lord ; and hia mercy endur- 

eth forever ! " 

So he entered the house : and the hum of the 
wheel and the singing 

Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by his 
step on the threshold. 

Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in sig- 
nal of welcome, 

iSaying, "* I knew it was you, when I heard yonr 
step in the passage ; 

For I was thinking of 3'ou, as I sat there singing 
and spinning." 

Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought 
of him had been mingled 

TliuB in the sacred psalm, that came from the 
heart of the maiden, 

Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flow- 
ers for an answer, 
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Finding no words for his thought. He remem- 

l^red that day in the winter, 
After the first great snow, when be broke a path 

from the village, 
Raeling and planglng along through the drifts 

that encumbered the doorway, 
Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered 

the house, and Prisoilla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a eeat 

bv the fircHide, 
Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of 

her in the snow-storm. 
Had he but spoken then ! perhaps not in va!!n had 

he spoken ; 
Now it was all too late ; the golden moment had 

vanished ! 
So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flow- 
ers for an answer. 

Then they sat down and talked of the birds and 

the beautiful Spring-time. 
Talked of their friends at home, and the May 

Flower that sailed on the morrow. 
*^ I have been thinking all day," said gently the 

Puritan maiden, 
*' Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the 

hedj^e rows of England, — 
They are in blossom now, and the country is all 

like a garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the 

lark and the linnet. 
Seeing the villi^e street, anid familiar faces of 

neighbors 
Going about as of old, and stoppin;]^ to gossip 

to«;ethcr. 
And, at the end of the street, the vilia^s church, 

with the ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the qniet graves 

in the churchyard. 
Kind are the people 1 live with, and dear to mc 

my religion ; 
Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself bad: 

in Old England. 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it : I 

almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lone- 
ly and wretched.'* 

Thereupon answered the youth : ** Indeed I do 

nob condemn you ; 
Stouter hearts than a wonmn's have quailed in 

this terrible winter. 
Tours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger 

to lean on ; 
So 1 have come t.o you now, with an offer and 

proffer of marriago * 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish 

the Captain of Plymouth ! " 

Thus he delivered his message, tho dexterous 

writer of letters. — 
Did not embellish the thsme, nor array it in beau- 
tiful phrases, 
But came straight to the point, and blurted it 
I out like a school-boy ; 

Even the Captain himseli could hardly have said 

it more bluntly. 
Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the 

Puritan maiden 
Looked into Alden's face, her eyes dilated with 

wonder. 
Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her 

and rendered her speechless ; 
Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the 

ominous silence : 
**If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very 

eager to wed me. 
Why does he not come himself, and take the 

trouble to woo me ? 
If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 

worth the winning I " 



Then John Alden began explaining and smooth- 
ing the matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Cap- 
tain was busy, — 

Had no time for such things ; — such things ! the 
words grating harshly 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla ; and swift as a flash 
. she made answer : 

*^ Has no time for such things, as you call it, be- 
fore he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or maki it, after 
the wedding ? 

That is the way with you men ; yon don't under- 
stand us, you cannot. 

When you have made up your minds, after think- 
ing of this one and that one. 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing on Air 
with another. 

Then you make known your desire, vrith abrupt 
and sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhapa, 
that a woman 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never 
suspected. 

Does not attain at a bound th3 height to which 
you have been climbinj. 

This is not right nor just: for surely a woman's 
affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and hai for only 
the asking. 

When one is tnuy in love, one not only says it, 
but shows it. 

Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed 
that he loved me, 

Even this captain of yours — who knows ?-7-at 
last might have won mc, 

Old and rough as he is ; but now it never can 
happen. " 

Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words 

of Priscilla, 
Ur;;ing the suit of his friend, explaining, per- 
suading, expanding ; 
Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his bat^ 

ties in Flanders, 
How with the people of God ho had chosen to 

suffer affliction, 
How, in return for his zeal, they had made him 

Captain of Plymouth ; 
He was a gentleman bom, could trace his pedi- 
gree plainly 
Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury HaU, in Lan- 
cashire, England, 
Who was the son of RaJph, and the grandson of 

Thurston de Standish ; 
Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely 

defrauded. 
Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a 

cock argent 
Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of 

the blazon. 
He was a man of honor, of noble and generous 

nature ; 
Though he was rongh, he was kindly ; she knew 

how during tne winter 
He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle 

as woman's ; 
Somewhat hasty and hot, he oould not deny it, 

and headstrong, 
Stem as a soldier might be, but hearty, and 

placable always. 
Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was 

little of stature ; 
For he was great of hearty magnanimous, oonrtly, 

courageous ; 
Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in 

England, 
Might be nappy and proud to be called the wife 

of Miles Standish ! 

But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple 
. and eloquent language. 
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Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of 
his rival, 

Axohly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes over- 
running with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, ^* Why don't you 
speak for yoursdf , John ? " 



IV. 



JOHN ALDEN. 

Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and be- 
wildered, 

Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone 
by the sea-side ; 

Paced up and down the (»nds, an I bared his head 
to the east-wind, 

Cooling his heated brow, and tlie fire and fever 
within him. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, wit'.i apocalyptical 
splendors, 

Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the 
Apostle, 

So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, janper, and 
sapphire. 

Sank the oroad red sun, and over its turrets up- 
lifted 

Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who 
measured the city. 

'^Welcome, O wind of the East ! " he exclaimed 
in his wil 1 exultation, 

*^ Welcome, O wind of the East, from the cavei^ 
of the misty Atlantic ! 

Blowing o'er fields of dulse, and measureless 
meadows of sea-grass. 

Blowing o*er rocky wastes, and the grottos and 
gardens of ocean I 

Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning fore- 
head, and wrap me 

Close in thy garments of mist, to allay the fever 
within me ! '' 

Like an awakened conscience, the sea was 

moaning and tossing. 
Beating remor^jefnl and loud the mutable sands 

of the sea-shore. 
Fierce in his soul wa? tttc struggle and tumult of 

passions contending ; 
Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship 

wounded and bleeding. 
Passionate cries of desire, and importonate plead- 
ings of duty ! 
** Is it my fault," he said, *' that the maiden has 

chosen l)etween us ? 
Is it my fault that he failed, — my fault that I am 

the victor ? " 
Then within him there thundered a voice, like the 

voice of the Prophet : 
** It hath displeased the Lord ! ** — and he thought 

of David's transgression, 
Batbsheba's bca-itiful taco, and his friend in the 

front of the battle ! 
Shame and confusion of guilt, and abasement and 

self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed him at once ; and he cried in the 

deepeit contrition : 
"It hath displeased the Lord ! It is the tempta- 
tion of Satan ! " 

Then, uplifting his head, he looked at the sea, 
and beheld there 

Dimly the shadowy form of the May Flower rid- 
ing at anchor. 

Rooked on the rising tide, and ready to sail on 
the morrow ; 

Heard the voices of men through the mist, the 
rattle of cordage 

rhrown on the desk, the shouts of the mate, and 
the sailors' **Ay, ay, Sir I '» 



Clear and distinct, but not loud, in the dripping 

air of the twilight. 
Still for a moment he stood, and listened, and 

stared at the vessel, 
Then went hurriedly on, as one who, seeing a 

phantom. 
Stops, then quickens his paoe, and follows the 

beckoning fhadow. 
*^ Yes, it is plain to me now," he murmured ; " the 

hand of the Lord is 
Leading me out of the land of darkness, the bond- 
age of error. 
Through the sea, that shall lift the walls of its 

waters around me. 
Hiding me, cutting me off, from the cruel thoughts 

that pursue me. 
Back will 1 go o'er the ocean, this dreary land 

will abandon, 
Her whom I may not love, and him whom my 

heart has offended. 
Better to be in my grave in the green old church- 
yard in England, 
Close by my mother's side, and among the dcst of 

my kindred ; 
Better be dead and forgotten, than living in 

shame and dishonor ! 
Sacred and safe and unseen, in the dark of the 

narrow chamber 
With me my secret shall lie, like a buried jewel 

that glimmers 
Bright on the hand that is dust in the chambers 

of silence and darkness, — 
Yes, as the marriage ring of the great espousal 

hereafter I " 

Thus as he spake, he turned, in the strength of 

his strong resolution. 
Leaving behind him the shore, and hurried along 

in the twilight. 
Through the congenial gloom of the forest silent 
t and sombre, 

Till he beheld the lights in the seven houses of 

Plymouth, 
Shining like seven stars in the dusk and mist of 

the evening. 
Soon he entered his door, and found the redoubt- 
able Captain 
Sitting alone, and absorbed in the martial pages 

of CsDsar, 
Fighting some great campaign in Hainault or 

Brabant or Flanders. 
*^Long have you been on your errand," he said 

with a cheery demeanor, 
Even as one who is waiting an answer, and fears 

not the issue. 
" Not far off is the house, although the woods are 

between us ; 
But you have lingered so long, that while you 

were going and coming 
I have fought ten battles and sacked and demol- 
ished a city. 
Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that 

has happened." 

Then John Alden spake, and related the won- 
drous adventare. 

From beginning to end, minutely, just as it hap- 
pened ; 

How he had seen Priscilla, and how he had sped 
in his courtship. 

Only smoothing a little, and softening down her 
refusal. 

But when he come at length to the words Priscilla 
had spoken. 

Words so tender and cmel: '*Why don't yoa 
speak for yoarself, John V " 

Up leaped the Captain of Plymouth, and stamped 
on the floor, till his armor 

Clanged on the wall, where it hung, with a soond 
of sinister omen. 
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All hiB pent-up wrath buTBt forth in a audden 
exploHion, 

E'en aa a band-grenade, that soatters destmotion 
around it. 

Wildly he shouted, and loud: **John Alden! 
you have betrayed me ! 

Me, Miles BtaAdiah. your friend ! have supplant- 
ed, defrauded, betraved me ! 

One of my ancestors ran his awoacd through the 
heart of Wat Tyler ; 

Who shall prevent me from running my own 
through the heart of a traitor ! 

Yours is the greater treason, for yours is a trea- 
son to friendship ! 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished 
and loved as a brother; 

Yon, who have fed at my board, and drunk at my 
cup, to whose keeping 

I have intrusted my honor, my thonghta the most 
sacred and secret, — 

You too, Brutus ! ah woe to the name of friend- 
ship hereafter ! 

Brutus was Caeaar'g friend, and you were mine, but 
henceforward 

Let there be nothing between us save war, and 
implacable hatred ! " 

So spake the Captain of Plymouth, and strode 

aboat in the chamber. 
Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were 

the veins on his temples. 
But in the midst of his anger a man appeared at 

the doorway. 
Bringing in uttermost haste a message of urgent 

importance, 
Rumors of danget and war and hostile incursions 

of Indians I 
Straightway the Captain paused, and, without 

further question or parley. 
Took from the nail on the wall his sword with its 

scabbard of iron, 
Backled the belt round his waist, and, frowning 

fiercely, departed. 
Alden was le^ alone. He heard the dank of the 

scabbard 
Growinff fainter and fainter, and dying away in 

the distance. 
Then he arose from his seat, and looked forth 

into the darkness. 
Felt the cool air blow on his cheek, that was hot 

with the insult, 
Lifted his eyes to the heavens, and, folding his 

hands as in childhood, 
Prayed in the silence of night to the Father who 

seeth in secret. 

Meanwhile the choleric Captain strode wrath- 
ful away to the coancilj 

Found it already assembled, impatiently waiting 
his coming ; 

Men in the middle of life, austere and grave in 
deportment, 

Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest 
to heaven, 

Covered with snow, but erect, the excellent Elder 
of Plymouth. 

God had Bitted three kingdoms to find the wheat 
for this planting, 

Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of 
a nation ; 

So say the chronicles old, and such is the faith of 
the people ! 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude 
stem and defiant, 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious 
in aspect ; 

While on the table before them was lying unop- 
ened a Bible, 

Ponderous, )x)ana in leather, brass-studded, 
piinted in Holland, 



And beside it outstretched the skin of a ZBttle- 

snake glittered. 
Filled, like a quiver, with arrows ; a signal and 

challenge of warfare. 
Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy 

tongues of defiance. 
This Miles Standish beheld, as he entered, and 

heard them debating 
What were an answer bebtting the hostile mes- 
! sage and menace, 

Talking of this and of that, contriving, snggest- 

ing, objecting ; 
One voice only for peace, and that the voice of 
' « the Elder, 
, Judging it wise and well that some at least were 

converted, 
' Rather than any were slain, for this was but 
i Christian behavfor ! 

Then out spake Miles Btandish, the stalwart Cap- 
I tain of Pl}rmonth, 

Mattering deep in hist throat, for his voice was 

husky with anger, 
*^What! do you mean to make war with milk 

and the water of roses y 
Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitser 

planted 
There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot 

red devils ? 
Truly the only tongue that is understood by a 

savage 
Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the 

mouth of the cannon ! " 
Thereupon answered and said the excellent Elder 

of Plymouth, 
Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent 

language : 
^'Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other 

Apostles ; 
Not from the cannon^ s mouth were the tongues 

of f re they spake with ! " 
But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Cap- 
tain, 
Who had advanced to the table, and thus contin- 
ued discoursiDg : 
"Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it 

pertaineth 
War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause that is 

righteous, 
Sweet is the smell of powder ; and thus I answer 

the challenge ! ^ 

Then from the rattlesnake^s skin, with a sud- 
den, contemptuous gesture, 

Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with pow- 
der and bullets 

Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the 
savage, 

Saying, in thundering tones: "Here, take it! 
this is your answer ! " 

Silently out of the room then glided the glisten- 
mg savage. 

Bearing the serpents skin, and seeming himself 
like a serpent. 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark to the 
depths of the forest 



V. 



THE SAILING OF THE MAT FLOWER. 

Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists up- 
rose from the meadows. 

There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering 
village of Plymouth ; 

Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order im- 
perative, " Forward ! " 

Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and 
then silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of 
the village. 
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Stondish the stalwart it was, with eight of his 
valorous army, 

Led by tbe'.r ludian guide, by Hobomok, friend 
of the white men, 

Northward marching to quell the sudden revolt 
of the savage. 

Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty 
men of King David ; 

Giants in heart they were, who believed in God 
and the Bible, — 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and 
Philistines. 

Over tbem gleamed far off the crimson banners of 
mommg ; 

Under them load on the sands, the serried bil- 
lows, advancing, 

FTed along the line, and in regular order re- 
treated. 

Many a mile had they marched, when at length 

the village of Plymouth 
Woke from ite sleep, and arose, intent on its 

manifold labors. 
Sweet was the air and soft ; and slowly the smoke 

from the chimneys 
Rose o^er roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily 

eastward ; 
Men came forth from the doors, and paused and 

talked of the weather, 
Said that the wind had changed, and was blowing 

fair for the May Flower ; 
Talked of their Capcain's departure, and all the 

dangers that menaced. 
He being gone^ the town, and what should be 

done in his absence. 
Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of 

women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the 

household. 



Stalking into the room, and heard him mutter 

and murmur. 
Sometimes it seemed a prayer, and sometimes it 

sounded like swearing. 
Onoe he had come to the bed, and stood there a 

moment in silence ; 
Then he had turned away, and said : ** I will not 

awake him ; 
Let him sleep on, it is best ; for what is the use 

of more talking ! " 
Then he extinguished the light, and threw him- 
self down on his pallet, 
Dressed as he was, and ready to start at the break 

of the morning, — 
Covered himself with the doak he had worn in 

his campaigns in Flanders, — 
Slept as a soldier sleeps in his bivouac, ready for 

action. 
But with the dawn he arose; in the twilight 

Alden beheld him 
Put on his corselet of steel, and all the rest of 

his armor, 
Buckle about his waist his trusty blade of 

Damascus, 
Take from the comer his musket, and so stride 

out of the chamber. 
Often the heart of the youth had burned and 

yearned to embrace him. 
Often his lips had essayed to speak, imploring 

for pardon ; 
All the old friendship came back, with its tender 

and grateful emotions ; 
But his pride overmastered the nobler nature 

witnin him, — 
Pride, and the sense of his wrong, and the burn- 
ing fire of the insult. 
So he beheld his friend departing in anger, but 

spake not, 
Saw him go forth to danger, perhaps to death, 

**"' °*iotll'S hSf.„™?„t°.°' ""* **" ^^^°'" "" Then hfar^'^m Cbed, and heard what th« 
joiced at hui coming; people were saying. 

mountafn." °° ^"^ ^ ' Joined'to the talk at^ door, with Stophen and 

^'"* aSlhor*^' ""* °* *" ^'^ ^'"'" "^ '* i Joined^^t^1.:S^i^^^er, and in the reeling 

^*°"'j;i!l!"w i" r**" "" ^"'^^ "^ "^ Down toThe Pl^th R^k, that had been to 



ping her canvas, 
Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands 

of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the 

ocean, 
Darted a pnif of smoke, and floated seaward; 

anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon^s roar, and 

the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of 

departure ! 
Ah ! but with louder echoes repli 3d the hearts of 

the people ! 
Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read 

from the Bible, 



their feet as a doorstep 
Into a world unknown, — ^the comer-stone of a 
nation ! 

There with his boat was the Master, already a 

little impatient 
Lsst he should lose the tide, or the wind might 

shift to the eastward. 
Square-built, heartv, and strong, with an odor of 

ocean about nim. 
Speaking with this one and that, and cramming 

letters and parcels 
Into his pockets capacious, and messages mingled 

together 

Meekly the "^Ve^was begun, but ended in fer- ^^ ^b^^ldered!""^ ^ ** ^* ^* """ "^^"^^ 

Nearer the boat stood Alden, with one foot placed 



vent entreaty ! 
Then from their houses in haste came forth the 

Pilgrims of Plymouth, 
Men and women ana children, all hurrying down 

to the sea-shore, 
Eager with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the 

May Flower, 
Homeward bound o'er the sea, and leaving them 

here in the desert. 

1 

Foremost among them was Alden. All night 

he had lain without slumber. 
Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest 

of his f aver. 
He had beheld Miles Standiah, who oame back 

late from the coonoil, 



on the gunwale. 
One still firm on the rock, and talking at times 

with the sailors. 
Seated erect on the thwarts, all ready and 'eager 

for starting. 
He too was eager to go, and thus put an end to 

his anguish. 
Thinking to fly &om despair, that swifter than 

keel is or canvas, 
Thinking to drown in the sea the ghost that 

would rise and pursue him. 
But as he gazed on the crowd, he beheld the form 

of Friscilla 
Standing dejected among them, nnconaclouB of 

all that was passing. 
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Fixed wGro her eyes upon his, as if she divined 

his intention, 
Fixed with a look so Ftad, so reproachful, im- 
ploring, and patient. 
That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled 

from its purpose, 
Afl from the verge of a crag, where one step 

more is destruction. 
Strange is the heart of man, with its quick, 

mysterious instincts ! 
Strange is the life of man, and fatal or fated are 

moments, 
Whereupon turn, as on hiuges, the gates of the 

wall adamantine ! 
** Here I remain ! " he exclaimed, as he looked at 

tbe heavens above him. 
Thanking the Lord whose breath had scattered ' 

the mist and the madness, 
Wherein, blind and lost, to death he was stagger- 
ing headlong. 
"Yonder snow-white cloud, that floats in the 

ether above me, 
Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning 

over the ocean. 
There is another hand, that is not so spectral and 

ghost-like, 
Holding me, drawing me back, and clasping mine 

tor protection. 
Float, O hand of cloud, and vanish away in the 

ether ! 
Roll thyself up like a fist, to threaten and daunt 

me ; I heed not 
Either your warning or menace, or any omen of 

evil ! 
There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so 

wholesome. 
As is the air she breathes, and the soil that is 

pressed by her footsteps. 
Here for her sake will I stay, and like an invisible 

presence 
Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting 

her weakness ; 
Yes ! as my foot was the first that stepped on 

this rock at the landing, 
So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last 

at the leaving! " 

Meanwhile the Master alert, but with dignified 
air and important, 

Scanning with watchful eye the tide and the wind 
and the weather. 

Walked about on the sands, and the people 
crowded around him 

Saying a few laxt words, and enforcinsr his care- 
ful remembrance. 

Then, taking each by the hand, as if he were 
grasping a tiller, 

Into the boat he sprang, and in haste shoved off 
to his vessel, 

Glad in his heart to get rid of all this worry and 
flurry, 

Olad to be gone from a land of sand and sick- 
ness and sorrow. 

Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing 
but Gospel ! 

Lost in the sound of the oars was the last fare- 
well of the Pilgrims. 

O strong hearts and tme ! not one went back in 
the May Flower ! 

No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to 
this ploughing I 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and songs 

of the sailors 
Heaving the windlass round, and hoisting the 

ponderous anchor. 
Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to 

the west-wind. 
Blowing steady and strong ; and the May Flower 

sailed from the harbor. 



Rounded the point of the Gurnet, and leaving 

far to the southward 
Island and cape of sand, and the Field of the 

First Encountor, 
Took the wind on her quuter, and stood for the 

open Atlantic, 
Borne on the send of the sea. and the swelling 

hearts of the Pilgrims. 

Long in silence they watohed the receding sail 

of the vessel, 
Mach endeared to them all, as something living 

and human ; 
Then, as if filled with the spirit, and wrapt in a 

vision prophetic. 
Baring his hoary head, the excellent Elder of 

Plymouth 
Said, '*Let us pray!" and they prayed, and 

thanked the Lord and took courage. 
Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the 

rocks, and above them 
Bowed and whispered the wheat on tbe hill of 

death, and their kindred 
Seemed to awake in their graves, and to join in 

thft prayer that they uttered. 
Sun-illumined and white, on the eastern verge of 

the ocean 
Gleamed the departing sail, like a marble slab ia 

a graveyard ; 
Buried beneath it lay forever all hope of escaping. 
Lo ! as they tuimed to depart, they saw the form 

of an Indian, 
Watshing them from the hill ; but while they 

spake with each other. 
Pointing with outstretched hands, and saying, 

*' Look ! " he had vanished. 
So they returned to their homes ; but Alden lin- 
gered a little. 
Musing alone on the shore, and watehing the 

wash of the billows 
Round the base of the rock, and the sparkle and 

flash of the sunshine. 
Like the spirit of God, moving visibly ovec the 

waters. 



VI. 



FRISCILLA. 

Tncs for a while he stood, and mused by the 
shore of the ocean, 

Thinking of many things, and most of all of 
Priscilla ; 

And as if thought had the power to draw to 
itself, like the loadstone, 

Whateoever it touches, by subtile laws of its 
nature, 

Lo ! as he turned to depart, Priscilla was stand- 
ing beside him. 

** Are you so much offended, you will not speak 
to me ? " said she. 

** Am J so much to blame, that }'estorday, when 
you were pleading 

Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impuls- 
ive and wayward. 

Pleaded yoar own, and spake out, fox^etful per- 
haps of decorum ? 

Certainly you can forgive mo for speaking so 
frankly, for saying 

What I ought not to have said, yet now I can 
never unsay it ; 

For there are moments in life, when the heart is 
so full of emotion. 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths 
like a pebble 

Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its 
secret. 

Spilt on the ground like water, can ncfver be 
gathered together. 
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Yesterday I was shocked, when I heard you , Thinlzing he never had setn her more fair, more 

speak of Miles Standish, | divine in her beauty. 

Praising his virtues, transforming his very de- He who bat yesterday pleade.! so glibly the 

fects into virtues, | cause of another. 

Praising his courage and strength, and even his Stood there embarrassed and silent, and seeking 

fighting in Flanders, in vain for an answer. 

As if by fightmg alone you could win the heart So the maiden went on, and little divined or im- 

of a woman, agined 

Quite overlooliing yourself and the rest, in exalt- What was at work in hi» heart, that made him so 

ing your hero. awkward and speechless. 



Therefore I spake as I did, by an irresistible im- 
pulse. 
Yon will forgive me, I hope, for the sake of the 

friendship between us. 
Which is too true and too sacred to be so easily 

brr.ken!" 
Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the 

friend of Miles Standish : 
*^ I was not angry with you, with myself alone I 

was angry, 
Seoing how badly I managed the matter I had in 

my keeping." 
** No ! ^ interrupted the maiden, with answer 

prompt and decisive ; 
*^No ; you wera angry with me, for speaking so 

frankly and freely. 



*^ Let UR, then, be what we are, and speak w'.a^ 

we think, and in all things 
Kesp ourselves loyal to truth, and tho sacred 

profesfiions of friendship. 
It is no secret 1 tell you, nor am I ashamed to d- - 

clare it : 
I have liked to be with you, to see you, to spc. k 

with you always, 
rio I was hurt at your words, and a littla aflronted 

to hear yoii 
Urge me to marry your friend, though he were 

the Captain Mdes Standish, 
For I must tell you the truth : much more to me 

is your friendship 
Than all the love he could give, were he twice t'.ic 

hero you think him.* 



It was wrong, I acknowledge ; for it is the fate of ; Then she extsnded her hand, and A'den, wh? 

a woman I eagerly grasped it, 

Long to be patient and silent, to wait l.ke a Felt all the wounds in his heart, that were aching 
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ghost that is speechlesSj 
Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of 

its silence. 
Hence is the inner life of so many suffering 

women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean 

rivers 
Running through caverns of darkness, unheari, 

unseen, and unfruitful. 
Chafing their chjinnels of stone, with endless and 

profitless murmurs." 
Thereupon answered John Alden, the young 

man, the lover of women : 
" Heaven forbid it, Priscilla ; and truly thay 

seem to me always 
More like the bsantiful riveri) that watered the 

garden of Edan, 
More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of 

Havilah flowing, 
Filling the land with delight, and memories 

sweet of the garden ! " 
Ah, bv these words, I can see," again interrupted 

the maiden. 
How very little you prize me, or care for what 

I am saying. 
When from the depths of my heart, in pain and 

with secret misgiving, 
Frankly I speak t3 you, asking for sympathy 

only and kindness. 
Straightway you take up my words, that are 

plain and direct and in earnest. 
Tarn them away from their meaning, and answer 

With flattering phrases. 
This is not right, is not just, is not true to the 

be.st that is in you ; 
For I know and esteem you, and feel that your 

nature is noble. 
Lifting mine up to a higher, a more ethereal 

level. 
Therefore I value your friendship, and feel it 

perhaps the more keenly 
If you say aught that implies I am only as one 

among many. 
If you make use of those common and compli- 
mentary phrases 
Most men think so fine, in dealing and speaking 

with women, 
But which women reject as insipid, if not as in- 

Bolting." 



II 



Mnte and amazed was Alden ; and listened and 
looked at Priscilla, 

11 



and bleeding so sorely, 
Healed by the touch of that hand, and he said, 

with a voice full of feeling : 
^^Yes, we must ever be friends; and of all who 

ofier you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest 

and dearest I " 

Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail 

of the May Flower, 
Distant, but sfciii in sight, and sinking below tl:e 

horizon. 
Homeward together they walked, wit j a strange, 

indefinite feeling, 
That all the rest had departed and left them alone 

in the desert. 
But, as they went through t'le fields in the blesa- 

ing and smile of the sunshine, 
Lighter grew their hearts, and PriscilU said very 

archly : 
"Now that our terrible Captain has gone in pur- 
suit of the Indians, 
Where he is happier far than he would ba com- 
manding a household, 
You may speak boldly, and tell me of all that 

happened between you. 
When you returned last night, and said how un- 
grateful you found me." 
Thereupon answered John Alden, and told her 

the whole of the story, — 
Told her his own despair, and the direful wrath 

of Miles Standish. 
Whereat the maiden smile 1, and said between 

laughing and earnest, 
''He is a little chimney, and heated hot in. 

moment ! " 
But as he gently rebuked her, and told her ho-> 

he had sufiered, — 
How he had even determined to sail that day in 

the May Flower, 
And had remained for her sake, on hearing the 

dangers that threat>ened, — 
All her manner was changed, and she said with a 

faltering accent, 
*' Trulv I thank you for this : how good you have 

been to me always ! " 

Thus, as a pilgrim devout, who toward Jerusa- 
lem joumeyf, 
Taking three steps in advance, and one reluc- 
tantly backward. 
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Uzged by importanate zeal, and withheld by 
pangs of contrition ; 

Slowly bat gteadiy onward, receding yet ever 
advancing, 

Joameyed this Puritan youth to the Holy Land 
of his longings, 

Urged by the fervor of love, and withheld by re- 
morseful misgivings. 



VII. 

THE MARCH OF MILES STANDISH. 

IIeanwhile the stalwart Miles Standish was 

marching steadily northward, 
Winding through forest and swamp, and along 

the trend of the sea-shore. 
All day long, with hardly a halt, the fire of his 

anger 
Burning and crackling within, and the sulphurous 

odor of powder 
Seeming more sweet to his nostrils than all the 

scents of the forest. 
Silent and moody h-3 went, and much he revolved 

his discomfort ; 
He who was used to success, and to easy victories 

alv/ays. 
Thus to be flouted, rejected, and laughed to scorn 

by a maiden. 
Thus to be mocked and betrayed by the friend 

whom most he had trusted I 
Ah ! *t was too much to be borne, and he fretted 

and chafed in his armor ! 

*'I alone am to blame," he muttered, *'for 

mine was the folly. 
What has a rough old soldier, grown grim and 

gray in the harness, 
Ussd to the camp and its ways, to do with the 

wooing of maidens ? 
*T was but a dream, — let it pass, — let it vanish 

like &o many others ! 
What I thought was a flower, is only a weed, and 

is worthless ; 
Out of my heart will I pluck it, and throw it 

away, and henceforward 
Be but a fighter of battles, a lover and wooer of 

dangers ! ^' 
Thus he revolved in his mind his sorry defeat 

and discomfort. 
While he was marching by day or lying at night 

in the forest. 
Looking up at the trees, and the constellations 

beyond them. 

After a three days* march be came to an Indian 
encampment 

Pitched on the edge of a meadow, between the 
sea and the forest ; 

Women at work by the tents, and the warriors, 
horrid with war-paint, 

Seated about a fire, ana smoking and talking to- 
gether ; 

Who, when they saw from afar the sudden ap- 
proach of the white men, 

Saw the flash of the sun on breastplate and sabre 
and musket. 

Straightway leaped to their feet, and two, from 
among them advancing. 

Came to parley with Standish, and offer him furs 
as a present ; 

Friendship was in their looks, but in their hearts 
there was hatred. 

Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers 
gigantic in stature. 

Huge as Goliath of Gath, or the terrible Og, king 
of Bashan; 

One was Pecksuot named, and the other waa 
called Wattawamat. 



Round their necks were suspended their knives 

in scabbards of wampum, 
Two-edged, trenchant knives, with points as 

suarp as a needle. 
Other arms bad they none, for they were cunning 

and crafty. 
'' Welcome, Engl'sh ! " they said, — ^these words 

they had learned from the traders 
Touching at times on the coast, to barter and 

chaffer for peltriM. 
Then in their native tongue they began to parley 

with Standish, 
Through his guide and interpreter, Hobomok, 

friend to the white man. 
Begging for blankets and knives, but mostly for 

muskets and powder, 
Kept bjT the white man, they said, concealed, 

with the plague, in his cellars. 
Ready to be let loose, and destroy his brother the 

red man ! 
But when Standish refused, and said he would 

give them the Bible, 
Suddenly changing their tone, they began to 

boast and to bluster. 
Then Wattawamat advanced with a stride in 

front of the other, 
And, with a lofty demeanor, thus vauntingly 

spake to the Captain : 
*^ Now Wattawamat can see, by the fiery eyes of 

the Captain, 
Angry is he m his heart ; but the heart of the 

brave Wattawamat 
Is not afraid at the sight He was not bom of a 

woman. 
But on a mountain, at night, from an oak-tree 

riven by lightning. 
Forth he sprang at a bound, with all his weapons 

about him. 
Shouting, ' Who is there here to fight with the 

brave Wattawamat V ' " 
Then he unsheathed his knife, and, whetting the 

blade on his left hand. 
Held it aloft and displayed a woman^s face on the 

handle. 
Saying, with bitter expression and look of sinis- 
ter meaning : 
^* I have another at home, with the face of a man 

on the handle ; 
By and by they shall marry ; and there will be 

plenty ol children ! '* 

Then stood Pecksuot forth, self -vaunting, in- 
sulting Miles Standish : 

While with his fingers he patted the knife that 
hung at his bosom. 

Drawing it half from its sheath, and plunging it 
back, as he muttered, 

'^Byand by it shall see; it shall eat; ah, ha! 
but shall speak not ! 

This is the mighty Captain the white men have 
sent to destrov us ! 

He is a little man ; let him go and work with the 
women I " 

Meanwhile Standish had noted the faces and 
figures of Indians 
Peeping and creeping about from bush to tree in 

the forest, 
I Feigning to look for game, with arrows set on 
I their bow-strings, 

' Drawing about him still closer and closer the net 

of their ambush. 
But undaunted he stood, and dissembled and 

treated them smoothlv ; 
So the old chronicles say, that were writ in the 

days of the Others. 
But when he heard their defiance, the boast, the 

taunt, and the insult. 
All the hot blood of his race, of Sir Hugh and of 
Thurston de Standish, 
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Uoilcd and beat in h» fa»rt, and iwelled ia the 

TCini of his temples. 
Hmdlong he lesped tm tbe booster, and, matoh- 

iDK hi* knife from its B.;abbBtd, 
Plunged it into his beart, and, re^linj liaokward, 

the savage 
Fell with hisfaoe ti>thcakj,BDdaliendlikatier»- 

neu upon it. 
Btraight there arose from the fnreat the awful 

-'-' "- -whoop, 

aw oa the whistling wind 

i keen cams a Sigh 



aoagh haTe you been to lay bin speechlesi 



Thu i the first battle was fought 
sttloart Mil.! Standith. 
When the tidings thereof wc 
Tillage of 



nbytl 



I, like a Oanv ■ 
of Deoembe 



..le lightning ttaundE. , 

nm before it. 
Frightened the saisges Sed for shelter in sirainp 



brought to the 
tbfl head of the brave 
3oQwled from the root of tbe fort, whiob at onoe 
All who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, 
Only PriBcJla a verted her face from this spectre of 

Thanking God in her heart that she had not inB> 

lied Miles Standish : 
Shrinking, fearing alfDost, lest, eoming home 

from hit battles. 
He should lav claim to her hand, ■■ the priie and 



juld lay clai 
reward of hi 



; he was dead. Dotwerving and swift 
1 B bullet 

iiroiigh his brain, and he fell with b;)th 
adsdutel ■ 



Silent, w 



ed arms, stood Hobomolc. fric 
Lgth he exclaimed to the etalwart 



SmiUng at lengtV 

Captiinof 

"Pecksuot brsigged very loud, of his oooragi 

strength, and bis stature,^ 
Hooked the great Cuptain, and oaJIed him 

tie man ; bat I tee now 



MosTn after month passed away, and in ADtomn 

the ships of the merehanta 
Came with kmdred and friends, with oatUe and 

earn for the Pitgrinu. 
All in the Tillage was peace ; the men woe intent 

on their labors, 
Ba>y with hewing and building, with garden-plot 

and with meraCead. 
Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the 



ntbei 



and hnn 
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All in the village was peace ; but at times the I Never idle a moment^ bnt thrifty and ihoaghtf al 

rumor of warfare 
Filled the air with alarm, ani the appi ehension 

of danger. 
Bravely the stalwart btandish was scouring the 

land with his forces. 
Waxing valiant in fight and defeating the alien 

armiea, 
Till his name had become a sound of fear to the 

nations. 
Anger was still in his heart, but at times the re- 
morse and contrition 
Which in all noble natures succeed the passionate 

outbreak. 
Came like a rlsuig tide, that encounters the rush 

of a river, 
Staying its current awhile, but making it bitter 

and brackish. 

M3anwhLle Alden at home had bnUt him a new 

habitation, 
Solid, substantial, of timber rough-hewn from the 

frs of the forest. 
Wooden-barred was the door, and the roof was 

covered with rushes ; 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes 

were of paper, 
Oiled to admit the light, while wind and rain 

were excluded. 
There t<K) he dug a well, and around it planted an 

orchard : 
Still may be seen to this day some txaoe of the 

well and the orchard. 
Close to the house was the stall, where, safe and 

secure from annoyance, 
Baghorn, the snow-white ball, that had fallen to 

Alden*s allotment 
In the division of cattle, might ruminate in the 

right-time 
Over the pastures he cropped, made fragrant by 

sweet pennyroyal 



of others. 
Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly 

changed in a moment ; 
You are no longer Ptibcilla, but Bertha the Beau- 
tiful Spinner." 
Here tiie 1 gat foot on the treadle grew swifter 

and swifter ; the spindle 
Uttered au angry snarl, and the thread snapped 

short in her lingers ; 
While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the 

mibchief, continued : 
'^ You are the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the 

queen of Helvetia ; 
She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of 

Southampton, 
Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o'er valley and 

meadow ami mountain. 
Ever wa» sp nning her thread from a distaff 

fixe i to her ^ddle. 
She was so thiifty and good, that her name 

nassed into a proverb. 
So shall it be with your own, when tlie spinning- 

^\hcel shall no longer 
Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its cham- 

bers with music. 
Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it 

was in their childhood. 
Praising the good old times, and the days of 

Prisciila the spinner ! " 
Straight uprose f i om her wheel the beautiful Puri- 
tan maiden. 
Pleased with tl e praise of her thrift from him 

whose praise was the sweetest, 
Drew from the rtel on the table a snowy skein of 

her .'^pinning. 
Thus makiiig answer, meanwhile, to the fiattt ring 

phrases tif Alden : 
**Come. you mrtt not be idle ; if I am a pattern 

for housewives, 
Show yomself equally worthy of being the model 
of husbands. 
Oft when his labor was finished, with eager Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, 
feet would the dreamer reaay for knitting ; 

Follow the pathway that ran through the woods Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions 

to the house of Priscilla, have changed and the manners, 

Led by illusions romantic and subtile deceptions Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old 

of fancy, times of John Alden ! ** 

Pleasure disguised as duty, and love in the sem- Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his 

blance of friendship. i hands she adjusted. 

Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the He sitting awkwardly there, with his arms ex- 
walls of his dwelling ; tended befor.? him, 
Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the She standing graceful, erect, and winding the 

Soil of his garden ; thread from his finders, 

Ever of her he thought, when he read in h's Sometimes ohidin*; a little his clumsy manner of 

Bible on Sunday holding. 

Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described i Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentan- 

in the Proverbs, — | gled expertly 

How the heart of her husband doth safely trust j Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares — ^for how 

in her always, could she help it? " — 

How all the days of her life she will do him good, j Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in 

and not evil, his body. 

How she seeketh the wool and the flax and work- 

eth with gladness, Lo ! in the midst of this soene, a breathless 

How she layeth her hand to the spindle and hold- ! messenger entered, 

eth the distaff, | Bringing in hurry and heat the temble news 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or j from the village. 

her household. Yes : Miles Staudish was dead ! — an Indian had 

Knowing her household are clothed with the scar- 
let cloth of her weaving ! 

So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the 

Autumn, 
Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her 

dexterous fingers. 
As if the thread she was spinning were that of 

his life and his fortune. 
After a pau^e in their talk, thus spalie to the 

sound of the ppindle. 
**Trjly, Prsoilla," h 3 said, "when I see you 

spinning and spinning, 



Yes ; Miles Staudish was dead ! — i 

brought them the tidings, — 
Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in the front 

of the battle. 
Into an ambush beguiled, eut off with tlie whole 

of his forces ; 
All the town would be burned, and all the people 

be murdered ! 
Such were the tidings of evil that burst on the 

hearts of the hearers. 
Silent and statiie-like stood Prisciila, her face 

looking backward 
Still at the face of the speaker, her arma uplifted 

in horror ; 
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Bat John Alden, upstarting, as if the barb of the Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her £aoe 

arrow | on his shoulder ? 

Piercing the heart of hia friend had atrnck his Is it a phantom of air, — a bodiless, spectral illn- 

own, and had sundtTed { sion f 

Once and forever the bonds that held him bound ' Is it a ghost from the grave, that has cometofoz^ 

as a captive, ! bid the betrothal ? 

Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight Long had it stood there unseen, a guest uninvited, 



of his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of 

what he was doing. 
Clasped, almost with a groan, the motionless form 

of PriKoilla, 
Pressing her clone to his heart, as forever his own, 

and exuliiming: 
*' Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man 

put them asunder ! " 

Even as rivulets twain, from distant and sepa- 
rate sour JOS, 
Seeing each othe.* afar, as they leap from the 

rocks, and pursuing 
Eash one its devious paui, but drawing nearer j 

and nearer, 
Rush together at last, at their trysting-plaoe in 

the forest ; 
So these lives that had run thus far in separate 

channels. 
Coming in sight of each other, then swervmg and 

flowing asunder. 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and 

ne&rer. 
Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the 

other. 



IX. 

THE WBDDINO-DA.T. 

Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent 
of purpl? and scarlet. 

Issued the sun, the groat Hi^h-Priest, in his gar- 
ments resplendent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light, on his 
forehead. 

Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and 
pomegranates. 

Blessing the world he came, and the bars of vapor | 
beneath him , 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his 
feet was a laver ! 

This was the wedding mom of Priscilla the 

Puritan maiden. 
Friends were assembled together ; the Elder and 

Magistrate also 
Graced the scene with their presence, and stood 

like the Law and the Cospel, 
One with the sanction of earth and one with the 

blessing of heaven. 
Simple and brief was the wedding, as that of 

Ruth and of Boaz. 
Softly the youth and the maiden repeated the 

* words of betrothal, 
T^ng each other for husband and wife in the 

Magistrate's presence. 
After the Puritan way, and the laudable custom 

of Holland. 
Fervently th ?n, and devoutly, the excellent Elder 

of Plymouth 
Prayed for the hearth and the home, that were 

foanded that day in affection, 
Speaking of life and of death, and. imploring 

Divine benedictions. 



unweljomed ; 
Over its clouded eyes there had passed at times 

an expression 
Softening the gloom and revealing the warm heart 

hidden b^ieath them. 
As when across the sky the driving rack of the 

rain-oloud 
Grows for a moment thin, and betrays the ann by 

its brightness. 
Once it had lifted its hand, and moved its lips, 

but was silent. 
As if an iron will had mastered the fleeting in- 
tention. 
But when were ended the troth and the prayer 

and the last benediction, 
i Into the room it strode, and the people beheld 

with amazement 
BodUy there in his armor Miles Standish, the 

Captain of Plymouth ! 
Grasping the brldegroom*s hand, he said with 

emotion, '' Forgive me ! 
I have been angry and hurt, — too long have I 

cherished the feeling ; 
I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God ! 

it is ended. 
Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the 

veins of Hugh Standish, 
Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning 

for error. 
Never so much as now was Miles Standish the 

friend of John Alden." 
Thereupon answered the bridegroom: ^^Let all 

be forgotten between us, — 
All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall 

grow older and dearer ! " 
Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted 

Priscilla, 
Gravely, and aftsr the manner of old-fashioned 

gentry in England, 
Something of camp and of court, of town and of 

country, commingled. 
Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly laud- 
ing her husband. 
Then he said with a smile: ^^ I should have re- 
membered the adage, — 
If you would be well served, yon must serve your- 
self ; and moreover. 
No man can ^ther cherries in Kent at the season 

of Christmas ! " 

Great was the people^s amazement, and greater 
yet their rejoicing. 

Thus to behold once more the sunburnt face of 
their Captain, 

Whom they had mourned as dead ; and they 
gathered and crowded about him, 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride 
and of bridegroom. 

Questioning, answering, laughing, and each inter- 
rupting the other, 

Till the good Captain declared, being quite over- 
powered and bewildered, 

He had rather by far break into an Indian en- 
campment, 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had 
not been invited. 



Lol when the service was ended, a form ap- Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth and stood 
peared on the threshold, with the bride at the doorway, 

Clad in armor of steel, a sombre and sorro^rful Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and 
figure 1 i beautiful morning. 

Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad 
strange apparition ? i in the sunshine, 
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PROMETHEUS. 



Lay extended before them the hmd of toil and Gayly, with joyous hragh, PiiBcilla mounted her 



privation ; 
There were the graves of the dead, and the barren 

waste ot the sea- shore, 
T Jere the faxniliar tields, the groves of pine, and 

the meadows ; 
But to thair eyes transfigured, it seemed as the 

Garden of EMen, 
Filled with the presence of Grod, whose voice was 

the souna of the ocean. 



palfrey. 

^* Nothing is wanting now," he said with a smile, 
*' but the distaff; 

Then you would be in trath my queen, my beauti- 
ful Bertha ! *' 



Onward the bridal procession now moved to 
their new habitation, 
Happy husbuid and wife, and friends conversing 
together. 
Soon was their vision disturbed by the noise Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed 
and stir of departure, | the ford in the forest, 

Friends coming forth from the house, and impa- Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream 

tient of longer delaying, | of love through its bosom. 

Each with his plan for the day, and the work that Tremulous, floating in air, o*er the depths of the 

was left uncompleted. azure abysses. 

Then from a stall near at hand, amid exclamations Down through the golden leaves the sun was 
of wonder, pouring his splendors, 



Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so 

proud of PriscUia, 
Brought out his snow-white bull, obeying the 

hand of its master, 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in its 

nostrils, 
Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed 

for a saddle. 
She should not walk, he said, through the dust 

and heat of the noonday ; 
Nay, she should ride like a queen, not plod along 

like a peasant. 
Somewhat alarmed at first, but reassured by the 

others. 



Gleammg on purple grapes, that, from branches 

above them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of 

the pine and the fir-tree. 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the 

valley of Esbcol. 
Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral 

ages, 
Fresh with the youth of tiie world, and recalling 

Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful 

always, 
Love immoiial and yoimg in the endless succes- 
sion of lovers. 



Placing her hand on the cushion, her foot in the ! So through the Plymouth woods passed onward 
hand of her husband, I the bridal procession. 



BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 



. . come i gra van cantando lor lal, 
Facendo hi aer di sd lunga riga. 

Dante. 



PROMETHEUSs 

OR THE poet's PORETH OUGHT. 

Op Prometheus, how undaunted 
On Olympus' shining bastions 
His audacious foot he planted. 
Myths are told and songs are chanted^ 
Full of promptings and suggestions. 

Beautiful is the tradition 

Of that flight through heavenly portals, 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the trauamission 

Of the fire of the Immortals ! 

First the deed of noble daring. 

Bom of heavenward aspiration. 
Then the fire with mortals sharing. 
Then the vulture, — the despairing 
Cry of pain on crags Caucasian. 

All is but a s^'mbol painted 

Of the Po3t, Prophet, Seer ; 
Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 

Making nations nobler, freer. 

In their feverish exultations, 

In their triumph and their yearning, 
In the'.r passionate pulsations, 
In their words among the nations. 
The Promethean hre is burning. 



Shall it, then, be unavailing. 

All this toil for human culture ? 
Through the cloud-rack, dark and tndling 
Must tbev see above them sailing 

O'er life's barren crags the vulture ? 

Such a fate as this was Dante's, 

By defeat and exile maddened ; 
Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature's priests and Corybantes, 

By afiiiction touched and saddened. 

But the glories so transcendent 

That aroynd their memories cluster, 
And, on all their steps attendant. 
Make their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inwara lustre ! 

All the melodies mysterious, 

Through the dreary darkness chanted ; 
Thoughts in attitudes imperious. 
Voices soft, and deep, ana serious, 

Words that whispered, songs that haunted ! 

All the soul in rapt suspension. 

All the quivering, palpitating 
Chord.s of life in utmost tension. 
With the fervor of invention. 

With the raptur J of creating ! 



THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE.— THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
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Ah, Prometheus ! heaven-Bcaling ! 

In such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unqualling, 
Might behold the vulture sailing 

Koand th3 cloudy crags Caucasian ! 

Though to all there is not given 

Strength for such sublime endeavor, 
Thus to scale the walls of heaven, 
And to leaven with fiery leaven 
All the hearts of men forever ; 

Tet all bards, whose hearts unblighted 

Honor and believe the presage, 
Hold aloft their torches lighted. 
Gleaming through the realms benighted. 
As they onward bear the message ! 



THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINR 

Saint Auoustinb ! well hast thou said, 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 

All common things, each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end. 

Our pleasures and our discontents. 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another's virtues less ; 

The revel of the mddy wine. 
And all occasions of excess ; 

The longing for ignoble things ; 

The strife for triumph more than truth ; 
The hardening of the hearty that brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of youth ; 

All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds, 
That lutve their root in thoughts of ill ; 

Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ; — 

All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 

We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
"By* slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of onr time. 

The mighty pyramids of shone 

That wedge- like cleave the desert airs, 

When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

The distant mountains, that uf>rear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 

But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes. 

We may discern — unseen before — 
A path to higher destinies. 



Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rislog on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 



THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

Im Mather's Magnalia Christi, 

Of the old colonial time. 
May be found in prose the legend 

That is here set down in rhyme. 

A ship sailed from New Haven, 

And the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her sails at parting. 

Were heavy with good meirs prayers. 

** O Lord ! if it be thy pleasure "— 

Thus prayed the old divine — 
" To bury our friends in the ocean, 

Take them, for they are thine ! " 

But Master Lamberton muttered. 

And under his breath said he, 
*' This ship is so crank and walty 

I fear our grave she will be ! " 

And the ships that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone, 

Brought no tidings of this vessel 
Nor of Master Jjamberton. 

This put the people to praying 
That the Jjoto. would let them hear 

What in his greater wisdom 
He had done with friends so dear. 

And at last their prayers were answered : — 

It was in the month of June, 
An hour before the sunset 

Of a windy afternoon, 

When, steadily steering landward, 

A ship was seen below, 
And they knew it was Lamberton, Master, 

Who sailed so long ago. 

On she came, with a cloud of canvas, 
Right against the wind that blew, 

Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 

Then fell her straining topmasts. 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds^ 

And her sails were loosened and luted. 
And blown away like clouds. 

And the roasts, with all their rigging. 

Fell slowly, one by one, 
And the hulk dilated and vanished, 

As a sea-mist in the sun ! 

And the people who saw this marvel 

Each said unto his friend. 
That this was the mould of their vessel, 

And thus her tragic end. 

And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer. 

That, to quiet their troubled spirits, 
He had sent this Ship of Air. 



I 
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THE WABDB2^ OF THE CINQUE POETS. 



THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 

A MIST was driving down the British Channel, 

The day was jast begun, 
And through the window-panes, on floor and 
panel. 

Streamed the red autumn sun. 

It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 

And the white sails of ships ; 
And, from the frowning rampart, the black can- 
non 

HaUed it with feverish lips. 

Sandwich and Bomney, Hastings, Hithe, and 
Dover 

Were all alert that day, 
To see the French war-steamers speeding over, 

When the fog cleared away. 

Sullen and silent, and like oouchant lions, 
Theiroaanoi, thro'igh the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defi- 
ance, 
The sea-coast opposite. 

And now they roared at drum-beat from their 
stations 

On every citadel ; 
Each answering each, with morning salutations, 

That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden. 

Replied the distant forts, 
As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 

And Lord of the Cmque Ports. 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall, 
No morning gun from the black fort's embra- 
sure. 

Awaken with its call ! 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 

The long line of the coast, 
Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field MaraK^l 

Be seen upon his post ! 

For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 

In sombre harness mailed. 
Dreaded of man, and surnamcd the Destroyer, 

The rampart wall had scaled. 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 

The dark and silent room. 
And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 

The silence and the gloom. 

He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 

But smote the Warden hoar ; 
Ah ! what a blow ! that roada a'l England trem- 
ble 

And groan from shore to shore. 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o'er head ; 

Nothing in Nature's aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 



We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 

Imjpalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 

There are more guests at table, than the hosts 

Invited ; the illuminated hall 
Is thronged witn q liet, inoflfenaive ghosts, 

As silent as the pictures on the walL 

The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 

He but perceives what is ; while unto me 
Ail that has been is visible and clear. 

We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 

Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands. 

And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 

The spirit-world around this world of reuse 
Floats like an atmosphere, and every\\ here 

Wafts through these earthly miats aud vapors 
I dense 

A vital breath of more ethereal air. 

Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, • 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 

These perturbations, this perpetual iar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations nigh. 

Come from the influence oi an unseen star. 
An undiscovered planet in our sky. 

And as the moon from some dark ^te of cloud 
Throws o'er the sea a floating bridge of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 
Into the realm of mystery and night, — 

So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, counecting it with this, 

O'er whose unsteeuly floor, that sways and bends. 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 



HAUNTED HOUSES. 



IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRmOR 

In the village churclward she lies, 
Dust is in her beautinil eyes. 

No more she breathes, nor feels, nor stira ; 
At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 

But their duat is white as hers. 

Was she a lady of high degree. 
So much in love with the vanity 

And foolish pomp of this world of ours ? 
Or was it Christian charity, 
'>And lowliness and humility. 

The richest and rarest of all dowers ? 

Who shall tell us ? No one speaks ; 
No color shoots into those cheeks. 

Either of anger or of pride. 
At the rude question we nave asked ; 
Nor will the mystery be nnmasked 

By those who are sleeping at her side. 



Hereafter ? — And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
All houses wherein men have live<I and died ' To find her failings, faults, and errors ? 

Are haunted houses. Through the op:!n doors Ah, you will then have other cares, 
The harmless phantoms on their errands plidc. In your own shortcomings and despairs, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors, i In your own secret sins and terrors I 
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THE EMPEROR'S BIRD'S-NE>T. 

Once tho Emperor Charles of Spam, 
With hia swarthy, gnve commander?^ 

I forpfct in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mul and rain, 
Some old frontier town of Flanders. 

Up and down the dreary camp, 
In CTeat boots of Spanish Leather, 

S:rldinK with u measured tramp, 

Theie Hilalgos, dull and damp, 
Careei tho Frenchmen, cursed the weather. 

Thus as to and fro they went. 
Over uplarsd and through hollow, 

f/iving their impatience vent, 

Pershsd upon the Emperor^s tent, 
In her neat, they spied a swallow. 

Yes, it was a swallow's nest, 

Built of clay and hair of horses, 
Mane, or tail, or dragoon's crest. 
Found on hedge-rows cast and west, 
After skirmish of the forces. 

Then an old Hidalgo said, 
As he twirled his gray mustachio, 

'* Sure this swallow overhead 

Thinks the Emperor's tent a shed, 
And the Emperor but a Macho ! '' 

Haaring his imperial name 
Coupled with those words of malice, 

Ebilf in anger, half in shame, 

Forth the great campaigner came 
Slowly from his canvas palace. 

" Let no hand the bird molest," 
Said he solemnly, *' nor hurt her ! " 

Adding then, by way of jest 

" Golondrina is my guest, 
'T ii tha wife of some deserter ! " 

Swift as bowstring speeds a shaft, 
Through the camp was spread the rumor, 

And the soldiers, as they quaffed 

Flemish beer at dinner, laughed 
At the Emperor's pleasant humor. 

So unharmed and unafraid 

Sat the swallow ctill and brooded. 
Till the constant cannonade 
Through the walls a broach had made 
And the siege was thus concluded. 

Tlien the army, elsewhere bent. 
Struck its tents as if disbanding. 

Only not the Emperor's tent, 

For he ordered, ere he went. 
Very curtly, " Leave it standing ! ** 

So it stood there all alone. 
Loosely flapping, torn and tattered. 

Till the brood was fledged and flown. 

Sinking o'er those walls of stone 
Which the cannon-shot had shattered. 



' Their attitude and aspect were the same. 

Alike their features and their robes of white ; 
But one was crownei with amaranth, as with 
fliame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt op- 
pressed, 
**Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betiay 

The place where thy beloved are at rest ! " 

And ho who wore the 'crown of asphodels. 
Descending, at my door b^an to knock, 

And my soul sanlc within me, as in wells 
The waters sink bafore an earthquake's 
shock. 

I recognized the nameless agony. 

The terror and the tremor ana the pain, 
Th vt oft before had filled or haunted me, 

And now returned with threefold strength 
again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 
And listened, for I thought I heard God*B 
voice ; 

And, kno%ving whatsoe'er he sent was best, 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile, that filled the house with 
light, 

^'My errand is not Death, bat Life," he sa: 1; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 

'T was at thy door. O f riand ! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath. 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine. 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened 
room. 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

All is of God ! If he but wave his hand. 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land. 
Lo ! he looks back from ths departing cloud. 

Angels of Life and Death alike are his ; 

Without his leave they pass no threshold o'er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this. 

Against his messengers to shut the door ? 



THE TWO ANGELS. 

Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o'er our village as the morning broke ; 

The dawn w^as on their faces, and beneath. 
The sombre houses hearted with plumes of 
unoke. 



DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. 

In broad daylight, and at noon. 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy's paper kite. 

In broad daylight, yesterday, 
I read a Poet's mystic lay ; 
And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom, or a ghost. 

But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 
And the night, serene and still, 
Fell on village, vale, and hilL 



no 



THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT.— OLIVER BASSELIN. 



Then t'le moon, iu all her pride, 
L.ko a spirit gluri.ied, 
Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 

And the Foetus song again 

Passed like music through my brain ; 

Night interpreted to me 

A 11 its grace and mystery. 



THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT 
NEWPORT. 

How strange it seems ! These Hebrews in their 
graves. 

Close by the street of this fair seaport towm, 
Silent beside the never-silent waves. 

At rest in all this moving up and down ! 

The trees are white with dust, that o'er their 
sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind's 
breath, 
While underneath thrse leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 

And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave with level flags th.'ir burial place, 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, thnjwn down 
And broken by Moses at th3 mountain's base. 

The very names recorded hers arc strange, 
Of foreign accent, and of d.flerj it climes ; 

Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of oli times. 

*' Blnssed be God ! for h3 created Death ! " 
The mourner said, "and Djath is rest and 
peace ; " 

Then adde i, in the certainty of faith, 

" Ani giveth Life that nevermore shall cease." 

Closed are the portals of their Svnagoffue, 
No Psalms 01 David now the silence oreak, 

No R ibbi reads the ancient Decalog le 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spako. 

Gone are the living, but the dead remain. 
And not neglected ; for a hand unseen, 

Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain. 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance 
green. 

How came they here ? What b'.rst of Christian 
hate. 

What persecution, merciless and blind, 
Drove o*er the sea — that desert desolate — 

These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind ? 

Thev lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and niiro ; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and ths dcat.i of tiro. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fear8. 

The wasting famine of the heart they fe<l^ 
And slaked its thirst with marah of their t^ars. 

Anathema maranatha ! was the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to 
street ; 
At evjry gate the accursed Mordeoai 
WaA mocked and jesred, and spurned by Chris- 
tian feet. 



Pride and humiliation hand in ban I 

Walked with them through the world wl.erc*cr 
they went ; 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand. 

Ana yet unshaken as the oontitent. 

For in the background figures vague aid vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets lose sublime. 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
Tney saw reflected in the coming time. 

And thus forever with reverted look 
The mystic volume of the world they read. 

Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew boo!:, 
Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 

But ah ! what once has been ^hall be no more ! 

The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 

And the dead nations never rise again. 



OLIVER BASSELIN. 

In the Valley of the Vire 

Still is Keen an ancient mill. 
With its gables quaint and queer, 
And beneath the window-sill. 
On the stone, 
These words alone : 
'^ Oliver Basselin lived bere.*^ 

Far above it, on the steep. 

Ruined stands the old Chateau ; 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 
Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies. 
Stare at the valley green and deep. 

Once a convent, old and brown, 

Looked, birt ah ! it looks no mors, 
From the neighboring hillside down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 

In that darksome mill of stone, 
To the water's dash and din. 
Careless, humble, and nnk.own, 
Sang the poet Basselin • 
Songs that till 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own. 

Never feeling of unrest 

Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed ; 
Only made to be his nest. 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 
No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered m his breast. 

True, his songs were not divine ; 

Were not eongs of that hi^h art, 
Which, as winds do in the pme, 
Find an answer in each heart ; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 

From the alehouse and the inn. 
Opening on the narrow rtreet, 
Came the loud, convivial din. 
Singing and applause of feot, 
The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin. 
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In the castle, cased in steel. 

Knights, who fought at Agincourt, 
Watched and waiteo, spur on heel ; 
But the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 
Songs that lowlier hearts could feeL 

In the convent, clad in gray, 

Sat the monks in lonely cells, 
Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells ; 
But his lyhmes 
Found other chimes. 
Nearer to the earth than they. 

Gone are all the barons bold, 

Gone are all the knights and squires, 
Gone the abbot stem and cold, 
And the brotherhood of friars ; 
Not a name 
Remains to fame. 
From those mouldering days of old ! 

But the poet^s memory here 

Of the landscape makes a part ; 
Like the river, swift and clear. 
Flows his song through many a heart ; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill. 
In the Valley of the Vire. 



VICTOR GALBRAITH. 

Under the walls of Monterey 

At daybreak the bugles b^;au to play, 

Victor Galbraith ! 
In the mist of the morning damp and gray. 
These were the words they seemed to say : 

" Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! " 

Forth he came, with a martial tread ; 
Firm was his step, erect his head ; 

Victor Galbraith, 
He who so well the bugle played. 
Could not mistake the words it said : 

*' Come forth to thy death, 

Victor Galbraith ! " 

He looked at the earth, he looked at the sky. 
He looked at the files of musketry, 

Victor Galbraith ! 
And he said, with a steady voice and eye, 
^' Take good aim ; I am ready to die !*' 

Thus challenges death 

Victor Galbraith. 

Twelve fierv tongues flashed straight and red. 
Six leaden ballH on their errand sped ; 

Victor Galbraith 
Falls to the ground, but he is not dead ; 
His name was not stamped on thosa balls of lead, 

And they onljr scath 

Victor Galbraith. 

Three balls are in his breast and brain, 
Bot he rises out of the dust again, 

Victor Galbraith ! 
The water he drinks has a bloody stain ; 
*' (> kill me. and put me out of my pain ! '^ 

In his agony prayeth 

Victor Galbraith. 

Foi.'th dart once more those tongues of flame. 
And the bugler has died a death of shame, 
Victor Galbraith ! 



His soul has gone back to whence it came, 
And no one answers to the name, 

When the Sergeant saith, 

"Victor Galbraith I" 

Under the walls of Monterey 
By night a bugle is heard to play, 

Victor Galbraith ! 
Through the mist of the valley damp and gray 
The sentinels hear the sound, and say, 

'*That is the wraith 

Of Victor Galbraith ! " 



MY LOST YOUTH. 

Often I think of the beautiful town 

That is seated by the sea ; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets oi that dear old town. 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still : 
** A boy's will is the wind's will. 
And the thoughts of. youth ara long, long 
thoughts." 

I can see the shadowy lines of its trees. 

And catch, in sudaen gleams. 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas. 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song. 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
" A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.^ 

I remember the black wharves and the slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still : 
** A boy*B will is the wmd's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts." 

I remember the bulwarks by the shore. 

And the fort upon the hill ; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow ror 
The drum- beat repeated o'er and o'er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 
" A boy's will is the wind's will. 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts. 

I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o'er the tide ! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o'erlooklng the tranquil 
bay. 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill : 
"A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
thoughts." 



lonj 



I can see the breezy dome of groves. 
The shadows of Deering'a Woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a sabbath sound, as of doves 
In qui«t) neighborhooda. 



\ 
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And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flatters and raurmnrs still : 
** A boy's will U the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth ure long, 
thoughts." 



long 



I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 

Across the school-boy'n brain ; 
The song and the f^ilence in the heart. 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wil<l and vain. 
And the voice of that (itf .1 song 
Sings on, and is never still : 
" A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ; 

There are things of which I may not speak ; 

Therd are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart 

weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill : 
" A boy's will is the wind's will. 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.'^ 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 

When 1 visit the dear old town ; 
But the native air is pure and sweet. 
And th3 trees tiiat o'ershadow each well-known 
street. 
As they balance np and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song. 
Are sighing and whispering still : 
** A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts/' 

And Deering's Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander t-nere, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
X find mv lost youth again. 
And tne strange and beautiful song, 
The grovea are repeating it still : 
" A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the' thougnts of youth are long, long 
thoughts." 



THE ROPEWALK. 

Ix that building, long and low, 
With its windows all a-row. 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin 

Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 

At the end, an open door ; 
Saiiares of snnshine on the floor 

Light the long and dusky lane ; 
And the whirring of a wheel. 
Dull and drowB3% makes me feel 

All its spokes are in my brain. 

As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Gleam the lon^ threads in the son ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 

By the busy wheel are spun. 

Two fair maidens in a swing. 
Like white doves upon tLe wing. 



First before my vision pass ; 
Laughing, as their gentle hands 
Closely clasp the twisted strands. 

At their soadow on tho grass. 

Then a booth of mountebanks, x 

With its smell of tan and planks, 

And a girl poised higli m air 
On a cord, in sp>angled dress, 
With a faded loveliness. 

And a weary look of care. 

Then a homestead among farms, 
And a woman with bare arms 
rawing water from a well ; 
As the bucket mounts apace. 
With it mounts her own fair face, 
As at some magician's spell. 

Then an old man in a tower, 
Ringing loud the noontide hour, 

WhUe the rope coils lound and round 
Like a serpent at his feet, 
And again, in swift retieat. 

Nearly lifts him from the ground. 

Then within a ptison-yard, 
Fa)*«3 fixed, and stem, and hard, 

La't^^ter and indecent mirth ; 
Ah ! it i!» the ^Uows-tree ! 
Breath o^hriatian charity, 

Blow, an(!!l sweep it from the earth ! 

Then a school-N)y, with his kite 
Gleaming in a skj^of light, 

And an eager, uj>^ar« look ; 
Steeds pursued throiJ^h lane and field ; 
Fowlers w^ith their snaXoe concealed ; 

And an angler by a bxook. 

Ships rejoicing in the bret'^^e> 
Wrecks that float o'er unki\own peas, 

Anchors dragged throughV faitWess «wid» 
Sea-fog drifting overhead, . 
And, with lessening lin3 and Itfad, 

Sailors feeling for the land. 



All these scenes do I behold, 
These, and many left uhtold. 

In that building long and low ; 
W"hile the wheel goes round and r<^ 
With a drowsjv*, dreamy sound, 

And the spinners backward go. 



id, 



THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE. 

Leafless are the trees ; their purple branched 
Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of co J^* ' 

Rising silent 
In the Red Sea of the winter simset. 

From the hundred ehimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story. 

Smoky columns 
Tower aloft into the air of amber. 

At the window winks the flickering fire-light ; 
Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer. 

Social watch-fires 
Answering one another through the darkness. 

On the health the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine tree 

For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air imprisoned in th m. 
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By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne*er restore them. 

By the fireside there are youthful dreamers^ 
Building oastles fair, with stately stairways, 

Asking blindly 
Of the Puture what it cannot give them. 

By the fireside tragedies are acte J 

In whose scenes appear two autors only, 

Wife and husband, 
And above them God the sole spectator. 

By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 
Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces. 

Waiting, watching 
For a well-known footstep in the passage. 

E!ach man*8 chimney is his Oolden Mile-stone ; 
Is the central point, from which he meas area 

Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him. 

In his farthest wanderino^s still he sees it ; 
Hears th? ta king flame, the answering night- 
wind, . 
As he heard them 
When he sat with those who were, but are not 

Happv he whom neither wealth nor fashion. 
Nor the march of the encroaching city. 

Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 

We may build more splendid habitations. 
Fill our rooms with paintings, and with sculp- 
tures, 
But we cannot 
Bay with gold the old associations I 



CATAWBA WINE. 

This song of mine 

Is a Song of the Vine, 
To be sung by the glowing embers 

Of wayside inns, 

When the rain begins 
To darken the drear November a 

It is not a song 

Of the Scuppernong, 
From warm Carolinian valleys. 

Nor the I><abel 

And the Muscadel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 

Nor the red Mustang, 

Whose clusters hang 
O'er the waves of the Colorado, 

And the fiexy flood 

Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. . 

For richest and best 

Is the wine of the West. 
That grows by the Beautiful River ; 

W^hose sweet perfume 

Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 

And as hollow trees 

Are the haunts of bees, 
Forever going and coming ; 

So this crystal hive 

Is all alive 
With a swarming and buzzing and humming. 



Verv good in its way 

Is the Verzeuay. 
Or the SiUery soft ana creamy ; 

But Catawba wine 

Has a taste more divine. 
More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. 

There grows no vine 

By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape. 

That bears such a mpte 
As grows by the Beautiful River. 

Drugged is their juice 

For foreign use. 
When shipped o'er the reeling Atlantic, 

To rack our brains 

With the fever pains. 
That have driven the Old World frantia 

To the sewers and sinks 

With all such drinks. 
And after them tumble the mixer ; 

For a poison malign 

Is sucn Borgia wine. 
Or at best but a Devil's Elixir. 

WhUe pure as a spring 

Is the wine I sing, 
And to praise it, one needs but name it ; 

For Catawba wine 

Has need of no sign. 
No tavern-bush to proclaim it 

And this Song of the Vine, 

This greeting of mine, 
The winds and the birds t»hall deliver 

To the Queen of the West, 

In her garlands dressed. 
On the banks of the Beautiful River. 



SANTA PILOMENA. 

Whenb'ek a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls. 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs. 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 

Thns thonght I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead. 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wonnded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors. 

The cold and stony floors. 

liO ! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom. 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss. 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiu 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 
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As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly. 
The visioQ came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 

On England's annals, through the long 
Hereaf u-r of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast 

From portals of the past. 

A lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great hifttory of the land, 

\ noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and tbe spear, 

The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 



THE DISCOVERER OP THE NORTH 

CAPR 

A LEAF FUOM KING ALFRED*8 OR08IU& 

Otheke, the old sea-captain. 

Who dwelt in Helgoland, 
To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a bnow-white walrus-tooth, 

Which he held in his brown right hand. 

His figure was tall and stately, 
Like a boy's his eye appeared ; 

His hair was yellow as liay. 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in his tawny beard. 

Hoarty and hale was Othere. 

Hi i cheek had the color of oak; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the King h3 spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon his knees. 
And wrote riowu the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 

Into the Arctic seas. 

*' So far I live to the northward, 

No man lives north of me ; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 

To the westward idl is sea. 

^^ So far I live to the north war d« 
From the harbor of Skeringes-hide, 

If vou only sailed by day, 

With a fair wind all the way. 
More than a month would you saiL 

**T own six hundred reindeer. 
With Rheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from th9 Finns, 

Whalebone and re'.ndeer-skins. 
And ropes of walrus -hide. 

*' I ploughed the land with horses, 

But my heart was ill at ease. 
For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas ; — 

** Of Iceland and of Greenland, 

And the stormy Hebrides, 
And the undiscovered deep ; — 
O I could not eat nor sleep 

For thinking of those iLeas. 



*'To the northward stretched the desert. 

How far 1 fain would know ; 
So at last I sallied forth, 
And three days sailed due north, 
As far as the whale-shipa go. 

** To tbe west of me was the ocean, 
To the right the de&olate shoze, 

But I did not slacken sail 

For the walrus or the whale. 
Till after three days more. 

^* The days grew longer and longer. 

Till they became as one, 
And northward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 

Of the red midnight snn. 

** And then uprose before me. 

Upon the water's edge. 
The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

" The sea was rough and stormy. 
The tempest howled and wailed. 

And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 

Haunted that dreary coast. 
But onward still I sailea. 

*' Four days 1 steered to eastward, 

Four days witbout a night : 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 

With red and lurid light.^' 

Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Ceased writing for a while ; 
And raised his eyes from his book. 
With a strange and puzzled look, 

And an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea-captain. 
He neither paused nor htirred. 

Till the King listened and then 

Oure more took up his pen, 
And wrote down every word. 

** And now the land,'* said Othere, 

^'Bent southward suddenly. 
And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 

Into a nameless sea. 

** And there we hunted the walrus, ' 

The narwhale, and the seal ; 
Ha ! 'fc was a noble game ! > 

And lik') the lightning's flame \ 

Flew our harpoons of steel. \ 

** There were six of us all together, ' 

Norseman of Helgoland ; 
In two days and no more 
We killed of them threescore. 

And dragged them to the strand ! ** 

Here Alfred the Truth-Teller 

Suddenly closed his book. 
And lifted his blue eyes, 
With douht und strange surmise 

Depicted in their look. 

And Othere the old sea-captain 
Stared at him wild and weird. 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 
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And to the King of the Sazona, 

In witnesB of the truth, 
Rais.ng his noble head, 
He btretched his brown hand, and said, 

''Behold this walrus-tooth ! '* 



DAYBREAK. 

A WIND came np out of the sea, 

And said, '' O mists, make room for me.* 

It hailed the ships, and cried, '* SaU on. 
Ye mariners, the night is gone/* 



And harried landward far away 
Crying, '' Awake ! it is the day. 



;. 



It is said unto the forest, *' Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! ** 

It tonohed the wood-bird's folded wings, 
And said, '' O bird, awake and sing.'* 

And o'er the farms, " O Chanticleer, 
Yoar clarion blow ; the day is near.'* 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

'' Bow down, and hail the coming mom.** 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
"Awake, O belli proclaim the hoar.** 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh. 
And said, '' Not yet ! in quiet lie." 



THE FIFTIETH BIRTHD.\Y OF 

AUASSIZ. 

May 28, 1857. 

It was fif tv yeiff ago 

In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee. 
Saying : '^ Here is a story-lx>ok 



Thi 



hy Father has written for thee. '* 

*^ Come, wander with me." she said, 

'* Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God." 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long. 

Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a more marvellous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go. 
Though at times his heart beats vrild 

For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old. 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold ; 



And the mother at home says, "Hark I 
For hiif voice I iuten and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark. 
Ana my boy does not return I ** 



CHILDREN. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

For 1 hear you at your play. 
And the questions that perplexed me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows, 

That look towards the sun. 
Where thoughts are singing swallows 

And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the sun- 
shme. 

In your thoughts the brooklet's flow 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 

And the first iall of the buow. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest, 

With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 

Have been hardened into wood, — 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
. Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whisper m my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

F,or what are all our contrivings. 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses. 
And the gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead. 



SANDALPHON. 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 
In the L?gonds the Rabbins have told 

Ot the nmitloss realms of the air. 
Have you read it, — the marvellous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 

Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer ? 

How, erect, at the ontemost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of ligh^, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered. 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night ? 

The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 

With the song's irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder. 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 

By music they throb to express. 
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Bnt Rereuu in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by tbi rusn ot the song, 

Wita eyoo un.mpassioned and f-low, 
Among tne dea i augels, tLe deatideMt 
Sandalphon sunis liBteniug breatliless 

To sounds t^at ascend lirom below ; — 

From the spirits nn earth that adore. 
From the Bonis thit entreat and implore 

In the foxTor and passion of prayer ; 
From tne hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary With dragging tlie crosses 

Too heavy £or mortals to bear. 

And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowei s m his bands, 

Into garlandH of purple and red ; 
And beneath the great arcli ot t he portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 

Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 



It is but a legend, 1 know, — 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; 
Yet the old medieval tiaditiun, 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 

But haunts me and Lolua me the more. 

When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stara, 
Among them majestic is standing 
Bandalphon the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars. 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of the hunger and thirst ot the heart, 

The frenzy and fire of the brain. 
That granps at the fruitage forVjidden, 
The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fe^er and pain. 



FLIGHT THE SECOND. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

Bbtween the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 

Comes a pause in the dav^s occupations. 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
Thj Koiind of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From ray study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice, and laughing AUegra, 
And Edith with golden hjilr. 

• 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter ray castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret 

0*er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escafte, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Th^ir arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine ! 

Do yon think, O blue-eyed banditti. 
Because yon have scaled the wall, 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart. 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep yon forever, 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away ! 



ENCELADUS. 

Under Mount Etna belies. 

It is si iraber, it is not death ; 
For h6 struggles at times to arise, 
And above him the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 

The crags are piled on his breast, 

The earth is neaped on his head ; 
But the groans of his wild unrest, 
Though smothered and half suppressed. 
Are heard, and he is not dead. 

And the nations far away 

Are watching with eager eyes ; 

They talk together and say. 
To-morrow, perhaps to-day, 
Enceladus will arise ! " 



n 
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And the old gods, the austere 

Oppressors in their strength. 
Stand aghast and white with fear 
At the ominous sounds they hear, 

And tremble, and mutter, ^' At length! 

Ah me ! for the land that is sown 

Witn the harvest of despair ! 
Whore the burning cinders, blown 
From the lips of the overthrown 

Enceladus, fill the air. 

Where ashes are heaped in drifts 

Over vineyard and field and town. 
Whenever he starts and lifts 
His head through the blaolcened rifta 
Of the crags that keep hifti down. 



See, see ! the red light shines ! 

"T is the glare of his awful eyes I 
And the storm-wind shouts through thepinf s 
Of Alps and of Apennines, 

*' Enceladus, arise ! " 



THE CUMBERLAND. 

At anchor in Hampton Roads Wc lay. 

On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of-war ; 
And at times from the fortress aorosa the bay 
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The alarum of drums swept past. 
Of a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 

Th3n far away to the south uprose 

A little feather of snow-white smoke, 
And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
WoB steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 

Down upon us heavily runs. 

Silent and sullen, the floating fort ; 
Taen comes a pufTof smoke from her gun^;, 
And Icap.s the terrible death, 
With fiery breath, 
From each open port. 

We are not idle, but send her straight 

Defiance back in a full broadside ! 
As hail rebounds from a roof of slate, 
Rebounds our haa^ier hail 
From each iron scale 
Of the monster^ s hide. 



*' Strike your flag ! " the rebel cries, 

In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
** Never ! " our gallant Morris repLes ; 
^* It is better to sink than to yield I 
And the whole air pealed 
With the cheers of our men. 



»» 



Then, like a kraken huge and black. 

She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp ! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon's breath 
For her dying gasp. 

Next morn, as the sun rose over the bay, 

Still floated onr flag at the mainmast head, 
liord, how beautiful was Thy day ! 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 
Or a dirge for the dead. 

Ho ! brave hearts that went down in the seas ! 

Ye are at peace in the troubled stream ; 
Ho ! brave land ! with hearts like these, 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain. 
Shall be one again. 
And without a seam ! 



SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Even as our cloudy fancies take 

Suddenly shape in some divine exprcssioii, 
Even as the troubled heart doth maKo 
In the whit3 countenance confession. 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the poem of the air. 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; ' 
This is the secret of despair. 
Long in its cloLidy }x>som hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 

12 



A DAY OF SUNSHINE. 

GIFT of God ! O perfect day : 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me. 

Not to be doing, but to be ! 

Through every fibre of my brain, 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 

1 feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 

I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 
I see tae branches downward bent. 
Like keys of some great instrument. 

And over me unrolls on high 
The splendid scenery of t:ie sky. 
Where through a sapphire sia the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon. 

Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 
Its C!aggy summits white with drifts. 

Blow, winds ! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the chen*}'- blooms ! 
Blow, winds ! and b^nd within my reaoii 
The nery blossoms of the peach ! 

O Life and Love ! O happy throng 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song ! 
O heart of man ! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 



SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 

Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone. 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 

By the bedside, on the stair. 
At the threshold, near the gates, 

With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits ; 

Waits, and will not go away ; 

Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 
By the cares of yesterday 

Each to-day is heavier made ; 

Till at length the burden seems 
Greater tnan our strength can bear. 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 

And we stand from day to day. 

Like the dwarfs of times gone by. 
Who, as Northern legends say. 

On their shoulders neld the sky. 



WEARINESS. 

O LITTLB feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I. nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall ccaise and rest begin. 

Am weary, thinking of your roMl I 
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O little hands ! that, wcalc or strong, 
Have atill to B3rye or rale eo long, 

Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men. 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

O little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 



Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes t jx-ned 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 

O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their sr.urne diviiko , 
Refracted through the mist af j'ears, 
How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this sguI of mine \ 



FLIGHT THE THIRD. 



FATA MORGANA. 

8WEET illusions of Song, 
That tempt me everywhere. 

In the lonely fields, and the tnrorg 
Of the crowded thoroughfare ! 

1 approach, and ye vanish away, 
I grasp you, and ye are gone ; 

But ever by night and by day. 
The melody soundeth on. 

As the weary traveller sees 
In desert or prairie vast. 

Blue lakes, overhung with trees, 
That a pleasant shadow catt ; 

Fair towns with turrets high. 
And shining roofs of gold, 

That vanish as he draws nigh, 
Like mists together rolled, — 

So I wander and wander along. 
And forever before me gleams 

The shining city of song, 
In the beautiful land of dreams. 

But when I would enter the gate 
Of that golden atmosphere, 

It is gone, and I wimder and wait 
For the vision to reappear. 



THE HAUNTED CHAMBER 

Each heart has its haunted chamber, 
Where th ' silent moonlight falls ! 

On the flour are mysterious footsteps, 
There are whispers along the walls ! 

And mine at times is haunted 

By phantoms of the Past, 
As motionless as shadows 

By the silent rnounlight castb 

A form sits by the window, 

That is not seen by day. 
For as soon as the dawn approaches • 

It vanishes awa}'. 

It sits there in the moonlight, 

Itself as pale and still. 
And points with its airy finger 

Across the window-sill. 

Without, before the window. 

There stands a gloomy pine, 
Whose boughs wave upward and downward 

As wave these thoughts of mine. 



And imderneath its hniiK^hes 
Is the grave of a \\xu*> child, 

Who died upon life's threshold. 
And never wept nor smiled. 

What are ye, O pallid rihantoms I 
That haunt my tiouoled brain ? 

That vanish when day approaches. 
And at night return again ? 

What are ye, O pallid phantoms ! 

But the statues w ithout breath, 
That stand on the bridge overarching 

The silent river of death ? 



THE MEETING. 

After so long an abiience 

At last we meet Eigain : 
Does the meeting give us pleasure, 

Or does it give us pain ? 

The tree of life has been shaken, 
And but few of us linger now, 

LiUe the Prophet's two or three berries 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 

We cordially greet each other 

In the old, familiar tone ; 
And we think, though we do not say it, 

How old and gray he has grown ! 

We speak of a Merrj' Christmas 
And many a Happy New Year ; 

But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 

We speak of friends and their fortunes, 
And of what they did and said, 

Till the dead alone seem living, 
And the living alone seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our.memest jests. 



VOX POPULI. 

When Mazdrvan, the Magician, 
Journeyed westward through Cathay, 

Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 



OASTLE-BUILDER.— FROM THE SPANISH OANCIONEROS. 
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suing rumor ended 
s^TtiG to Khaledan, 
lie >vere talking only 
Oaznaralzaman. 

s inrith the poets : 
vince hath its own ; 
CLTi is famous 
do lira is unknown. 



O.A.8TLE-BUILDER. 

, ^w ith soft and silken locks, 
yy^ "with brown and tender eyes, 
er-^ with his wooden blocks, 
thckx touch imaginary skies. 

i: oxi his fatherVknee, 
ten«r unto stories told 
'X7«a.ble of the nursery, 
Ld. culyentures manifold. 

>t.ii.€r towers for thee to bnild ; 
e other steeds for thee to ride ; 
>t>l^er legends, and all filled 
r xnarveU and more glorified. 

xrrake thy castles high and fair, 
eAching upward to the skies ; 
ss in the upper air, 
simple faith in mysteries. 



CHANGED. 

itskirts of the town, 
old the mile-stone stood, 
ger, looking down 
shadowy crown 
:k and haunted wood. 

Is it changed, or am I changed ? 

Ah ! the oaks are fresh and green. 
But the friends with whom I ranged 
Through their thickets are estranged 

By the years that intervene. 

Bright as ever flows the sea, 

Bright as ever shines the sun, 
But alas ! they seem to me 
^ot the sun that lyed to be, 
Not the tides that used to run. 



THE CHALLENGE. 

m 

I HAVE a vague remembrance 
Of a story, that is told 

In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 

It was when brave King Sanchez 
Was before Zamora slain, 

And his great besieging army 
Lay encamped upon the plain. 

Don Diego de Ordofiez 
Sallied forth in front of all. 

And shouted loud his challenge 
To the warders on the wall. 



All the people of Zamora, 
Both the Dorn and the unborn, 

As traitors did he challenge 
With taunting words of scorn. 

The living, in their houses, 
And in their graves, the dead ! 

And the waters of their rivers. 
And their wine, and oil, and bread I 

There is a greater army, 

That besets us round with strife, 
A sbarvino^, numberless army. 

At all the gates of life. 

The poverty-stricken millions 
Who challenge our wine and bread, 

And impeach us all as traitors. 
Both the living and the dead. 

And whenever I sit at the banquet. 
Where the feast and song are high, 

Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 

And hollow and haggard facos 

Look into the lighted hall. 
And wasted hands are extended 

To catch the crumbs that fall 

For within there is light and plenty, 

And odors fill the air ; 
But without there is cold and darkness, 

And hunger and despair. 

And there in the camp of famine, 

In wind and cold and rain, 
Christ, the great Lord of the army, 

Lies dead upon the plain ! 



THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. 

The brooklet came from the mountain. 

As sang the bard of old. 
Running with feet of silver 

Over the sands of gold ! 

Far away in the briny ocean 

There rolled a turbulent wave 
Now singing along the sea-beach. 

Now howling along the cave. 

And the brooklet has found the billow 

Though they flowed so far apart, 
And has filled with its freshness and sweetness 

That turbulent, bitter heart ! 



FROM THE SPANISH OANCIONEROS. 
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Eyes so tristful, eyes so tristful. 
Heart so full of care and cumber, 
I was lapped in rest and slumber, 
Ye have made me wakeful, wistful ! 

In this life of labor endless 
Who shall comfort my distresses ? 
Querulous my soul and friendless 
In its sorrow shuns caresses. 
Ye have made me, ye have made mo 
Querulous of you, that care not. 
Eyes so tristful, yet I dare not 
Say to what ye have betrayed me. 
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Some day, some day, 
O troubled breast, 
Bhalt thou find rest. 

If Love in thee 
To grief give birth. 
Six feet of earth 
Can more than he ; 
There calm and free 
And unoppressed 
Shalt thou find rest. 

The unattained 
In life at last, 
When life is paf sed. 
Shall all be gained ; 
And no more pained. 
No more distressed, 
Shalt thou find rest. 

a 

Come,' O Death, so silent flying 
That unheard thy coming he, 
Lest the sweet delirht of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

For thy sure approach perceiving 
In my constancy and pain 
I new life should win again. 
Thinking that I am not living. 
So to me, unconscious lying, 
All unknown thy coming be, 
Lest the sweet delight of dying 
Bring life back again to me. 

Unto him who finds thee hateful, 
Death, thou art inhuman pain ; 
But to me, who dying gain. 
Life is but a task ungrateful. 
Come, then, with my wish complying. 
All unheard thy coming be, 
Lest the sweet delight of djring 
Bring life back again to me. 



Glove of black in white hand bare. 
And about her forehead pale 
Wound a thin, transparent veil, 
That doth not conceal her hair ; 
Sovereign attitude and air, 
Cheek and neck alike displayed, 
With coquettish charms arrayed, 
Laughing eyes and fugitive ; — 
This is killing men that live, 
*T is not mourning for the dead. 



AFTERMATH. 

When the Summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown. 

And the dry leaves strew the path; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow. 
Once again the fields we mow 

And gather in the aftermath. 

Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds. 

In the siknce and the gloom. 



BPIMBTHBU8, 

OR THE poet's AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Have I dreamed ? or was it real, 

What I saw as in a vision, 
When to marches hymeneal 
In the land of the Ideal 

Moved my thought o'er Fields EHysian ? 

What ! arc these the guests whose glances 
Seemed like sunshine ^leamin^ round me? 

These the wild, bewildering fancier. 

That with dith^rambic dances 
As with magic circles bound me ? 

Ah ! how cold are their caresses ! 

Pallid cheeks, and haggard bosoms ! 
Spectral gleam their snow-white dresses. 
And from loos?, dishevelled tresses 

Fall the hyacinthine blossoms ! 

O mv songs ! whose winsome measures 
Filled my heart with secret rapture ! 

Children of my golden leisures ! 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade audi perish with the capture ? 

Fair they seemed, those songs sonorous, 

When they came to me unbidden ; 
Voices sin^'C, and in chorus, 
Likii the wild birds singing o'er ns 
In the dark of branches hidden. 

Disenchantment ! Disillusion ! 

Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion, 
Jarring discord, wild confusion. 

Lassitude, renunciation ? 

Not with steeper fall nor faster. 

From the sun's serene dominions. 
Not through brighter realms nor vaster, 
In swift rain and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shattered pinions ! 

Sweet Pandora ! dear Pandora ! 

Why did mighty Jove create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 
Beautiful as young Aurora, 

If to win thee is to hate thee ? 

No, not hate thee ! for this feeling 

Of unrest and long resistance 
Is but passionate appealing, 
A prophetic whisper stealing 

O'er the chords of our existence. 

Him whom thou dost once enamor, 

Thou, beloved, never lea vest ; 
In life's discord, strife, and clamor. 
Still he feels thy spell of glamour ; 

Him of Hope thou ne'er bereavest. 

Weary hearts by thee are lifted, 

Struggling souls by thee are strengthened^ 
Clouds of fear asuncfer rifted, 
Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted. 

Lives, like days in summer, lengthened ! 

Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O, my Sibyl, my deceiver ! 
For thou makest each mj'^stery clearer, 
And the unattained seems nearer, 

When thou fiUest my heart with fever ! 

Muse of all the Gifts and GitM?eB ! 

Though the fields around us wither, 
There are ampler realms and spaces, 
Where no foot has left its traces : 

Let us tui-n and wander thither ! 



TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 
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TALES OF A WAYSIDE miS". 



PRELUDE. 



THE WATSIDE INN. 



Onb Autumn night, in Sudbury town, 

AorosB the meadows bare and brown, 

The windows of the wayside inn 

Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves 

Of woodbine, hanging fn)m the eaves 

Their crimson curtains rent and thin 

As ancient is this hostelry 

As any in the land majr be. 

Built in the old Colonial day, 

When men lived in a grander way, 

With ampler hospitality , 

A kind of old Hob.:(oblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather stiins upon the wall, 

And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 

And creaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and talL 

A region of repose it seems. 

A place of slumber and of areams, 

Remote among the wooded hills ! 

For there no noisy railway speads, 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and gleeds ; 

But noon and night, the panting teams 

Stop under the great oaks, that throw 

Tangles of light and shade below, 

On roofs and doors and window-sills. 

Across the road the bams display 

Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay, 

Through the wide doors th3 breezes blow, 

The wattled cocks strut to and fro. 

And, half effaced by rain and shine. 

The Red Horse prances on the sign. 

Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the county road. 
And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 
A moment quickened by its breath. 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death, 
And through the ancient oaks overhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled. 

But from the parlor of the inn 

A pleasant murmur smote the ear. 

Like water rushing through a weir : 

Oft interrupted by the din 

Of laughter and of loud applause, 

And, in each intervening pause, 

The music of a violin. 

The fire-light, shedding over sJl 

The splendor of its ruddy glow. 

Filled the whole {larlor large and low ; 

It gleamed on wainscot and on wall, 

It touched with more than wout«i grace 

Fair Princess Mary's pictured face ; 

It bronzed the rafters overhead. 

On the old spinet's ivory keys 

It played inaudible melodio. 

It crowned the sombre clock with flame. 

The hands, the hours, the maker's name 

And p3iinted with a livelier red 

The Landlord's ooat-of-arms again ; 

And, flashing on the window-pane, 

Emblazoned with its light ana sha^e 

The jovial rhymes, that still remain. 

Writ near a century ago, 

By the great Major Molineaux, 

Whom Hawthomo has immortal made. 



Before the blazing fire of wood 
Erect the rapt musician stood ; 
And ever and anon he bent 
His head upon his instrument. 
And seemed to listen till he caught 
Confessions of its secret thought, — 
The joy. the triumph, the lament. 
The exultation and the pain ; 
Then, by the magic of his art, 
He soothed the throbbings of its heart. 
And lulled it into peace again. 

Around the fireside at their ease 
There sat a group of friends, entranced 
With the delicious melodies ; 
Who from the far-ofi^ noisy town 
Had to the wayside inn come down, 
To rest beneatn its old oak-trees. 
The fire-light on their faces glanced. 
Their shadows on the wainscot danced, 
And, though of different lands and speech. 
Each had his tale to tell, and each 
Was anxious to be pleased and please. 
And while the sweet musician plays, 
Let me in outline sketch them all. 
Perchance uncouthly as the blaze 
With its uncertain touch portrays 
Their shadowy semblance on the wall. 

But first the Landlord will I trace ; 

Grave in his aspect and attire ; 

A roan of ancient pedigree, 

A Justice of the Peace was he. 

Known in all Sudbury as " The Squire.'* 

Proud was he of his name and race. 

Of old Sir Wniiam and Sir Hugh, 

And in the parlor, full in view, 

His coat-of-arms, well framed and glazed, 

Upon the wall in colors blazed ; 

He beareth gules upon his shield, 

A chevron argent in the field, 

With three wolfs' heads, and for the crest 

A Wyvem part-per-pale addressed 

Upon a helmet barred ; below 

The scroll reads, *' By the name of Howe.*' 

And over this, no longer bright. 

Though glimmering with a latent light. 

Was hung the sword his grandsire bore 

In the rebellious days of yore, 

Down there at Concord in the fight. 

A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days. 

To whom all tongues and lands were known 

And yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced. 

And yet a friend of solitude ; 

A man of such a genial mood 

The heart of all things he embraced, 

And yet of such fastidious taste, 

He never found the best too good. 

Books were his passion and delight, 

And in his upper room at home 

Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome 

In vellum bound, with gold bedight. 

Great volumes garmented in white. 

Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 

He loved the twilight that suriounda 

The border-land of old romance; 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance. 

And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 

And ladies ride with hawk on wrist. 

And mighty warriors sweep along. 

Magnified by the purple mist. 
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The dusk of centuries and of song. 

The chroniclea of Charlemagne, 

Of Merlin and the Mori d'Arthurc, 

Mingled together in his brain 

With tales of Flcrea and Blanchefleur, 

Sir Ferumbras, Sir Eglamour, 

Sir Launcelot, Sir Morgadour^ 

Sir Guy, Sir Bevis, Sir Gawain. 



A young Sicilian, too, was there ; 

In sight of Etna bom and bred, 

Some breath of its volcanic air 

Was glowing in his heart and brain, 

And, being rebellious to his liege, 

After Palermo's fatal siege, 

Across the western seas he fled, 

In good King Bomba's happy reign. 

His f&cfi was like a summer night. 

All flooded with a dusky light ; 

His hands were small ; his teeth shone white 

As sea-shells, when he smiled or spoke \ 

His sinews supple and strong as oak ; 

Clean shaven was he as a priest. 

Who at the mass on Sunday smga, 

Sa%'e that upon his upper lip 

His beard, a good palm's length at least, 

Level and pointed at the tip. 

Shot sideways, like a swallow's wings. 

The poets read he o'er and o'er. 

And most of all the Immortal Font 

Of Italy ; and next to those, 

The fitory -telling bard of prose, 

Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 

Of the Decameron, that make 

Fiesole's green hills and vales 

Remembered for Boccaccio's sake. 

Much too of music w^as his thought ; 

The melodies and measures fraught 

With sunshine and the open air. 

Of Vineyards and the singing sea 

Of his beloved Sicily ; 

And much it pleased him to peruse 

The songs of the Sicilian muse, — 

Bucolic songs by Meli sung 

In the familiar peasant tongue. 

That made men say, '* Behold ! once more 

The pitying gods to earth restore 

Theocritus of Syracuse ! 
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A Spanish Jew from Alicant 

Witn aspect grand and grave was there ; 

Vender of silks and fabrics rare. 

And attar of rose from the Levant. 

Like an old Patriarch ho appeared, 

Abraham or Isaac, or at least 

Some later Prophet or High- Priest ; 

With lustrous eyes, and olive skin, 

And, wildly tossed from cheeks and chin, 

The tumbling cataract of his beard. 

His garments breathed a spicy scent 

Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 

Like the soft aromatic gales 

That meet the mariner, who sails 

Through tho Moluccas, and the seas 

T.iat wash the shores of Celebes. 

All stories that recorded are 

By Pierre Alphonse he knew by hearty 

And it was rumored he could say 

The Parables of Sandabar, 

And all the Fables of PUpav, 

Or if not all, the greater part ! 

Well versed was he in Hel>rew books, 

Talmud and Targum, and the lore 

Of Kabala ; and evermore 

There was a mystery in his Icxtks ; 

His eyes seemed ^zing far away, 

As if in vision or in tra ice 

Ho heard the solemn sacliSnt play. 

And saw the Jewish maidens dance. 



A Theologian, from the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there; 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen. 
He preached to all m^ n everywhere 
The Gospel of tie Golden Rule, 
The new Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed. 
Would help r.B in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan. 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church. 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 

A Poet, too, was there, who^e verse 

Was tender, musical, and terse ; 

The inspiration, the delight. 

The gleam, the glorv, the swift flight, 

Of thoughts so sudden, that tliey seem 

The reveJations of a dream. 

All these were his ; but with them came 

No envy of another's fame ; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet 

For music in some neighboring street, 

Nor rustling hear in every breeze 

The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honor and blessings on his head 

While living, good report when dead, 

Who, not too eager for renown. 

Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown ! 

Last the Musician, as he stood 

Illumined by that fire of wood ; 

Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blithe, 

His figure tall and straight and lithe, 

And every feature of his face ; 

Revealing his Norwegian race : 

A radiance, streaming from within. 

Around his eyes and forehead beamed, 

The Angel with the violin. 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed. 

He lived in that ideal world 

Whose language is not speech, but song ; 

Around him evennore the throng 

Of elves and sprites their dances whirled ; 

The Stromkarl sang, the cataract hurled 

Its headlong wat<r>> from the height; 

And mingled in the wild delight 

The scream of sea-birds in their flight, 

The rumor of the forest treea. 

The plunge of the implacable seas. 

The tumult of the wind at night. 

Voices of eld, like trumpets blowing, 

Old ballads, and wild melodies 

Through mist and darkness pouring forth. 

Like Elivagar's river tiowing 

Out of the glaciers of the North. 

The instrnment on which he played 
Was in Cremona's woikshops made. 
By a great master of tlie past. 
Ere ye: was lost the art divine; 
Fashione<l of maple and of pine. 
That in TjTolian forests vast 
Had rocked and wrestled with the blast : 
Exquisite was it in desi^jrn. 
Perfect in each minutest part, 
A marvel of the Intist's art ; 
And in its hollow chamljer, thus. 
The maker from whose hands it came 
Had w^ritten his unrivalled name, — 
** Antonius Stradivarius." 

And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught echoes of that Harp of Gold, 
Whose music had so weird a sound, 
The hurted stag forgot to bound. 
The leaping rivulet backward rolled. 
The birds came down from bush ana tree. 
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The dead came from beneath the sea, 
The maiden to the harper^s knee ! 

The masic ceased ; t 'le applause was loud, 
The pleased musician smiled and bowed ; 
The wood-fire clapped its hands of flame, 
The shadows on the wainscot stirred, 
And from the harpsichord there came 
A ghostly murmur of acclaim, 
A sound like that sent down at night 
By birds of passage in their flight, 
From the remotest distance heard. 

Then silence followed ; then began 
A clamor foi* the Landlord's tale, — 
The story promised th ra of old, 
Thay said, but always left untold ; 
And he, although a bashful man. 
And all his courage seemed to f&il, 
Finding excuse of no avail. 
Yielded ; and thus the story ran. 



THE LANDLORD'S TALK 

PAUL revere' 8 RIDE. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, *' If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-ni^ht, 
Hm:^ a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of tho North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, and tv.'o, if by sea ; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
R 'ady to ride and spread the alarm 
Tnrough every Midiilesex village and farm. 
For tho country folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said *' Good night I ^ and with muffled 

oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlentown shore, 
t) list as the moon rose over the bay. 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 
A phantom ship, with each mast auH spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 
And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his fri tnd, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eag^r eira. 
Till in the sUenoe aronn 1 him he h3ar8 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measiured tread of the grenadiers 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the ttvrer of the Old North 

Church, 
By the woo«len stairs, with stedthy tread. 
To the belfrv-chamber overhead. 
And 8tartle<l the pigeons from their perch 
Oa the sombre rafters, that lonnd him made 
MassL>s and moving shapes of shade, — 
By tho trembling ladder, steep and tall. 
To t'.ie highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 
And the moonlight flowing over alL 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
Li their night-encampment on the hill. 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That ne could hear, like a sentiners tread. 
The watchful idght-wind, as it wen^ 
Creeping along n:om tent to tent, 



And seeming to whisper, ' ' All is well ! " 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and tne dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far awav. 

Where the river widens to meet tne bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse* s side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
T.ien, impetuous, stamped th? earth. 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with r agcr search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo ! as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A. glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he tarns. 
But lingirs and gazes, till full oti his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, fi-om the pebbles, in pasbing, a 

spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 
That wa9 all ! And yet, through the gloom and 

the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 
And the spark struck out by that st^ed, in his 

flight. 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep. 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 
And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge. 
Is heard the tramp of his steed an he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Mcdford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer*s dog. 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one bv the village clock. 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meetins-house windows, blank and bare, 

(laze at him with a spectitil glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-balL 

You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 
Then crossing the fields to emprge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
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Ra tbroiigb tbe night rodo Paul Revero ; 

And 60 through the night went his cry of alana 

To every Miildle«x viflttge and f»nn, — 

A crv of defiance and not of fear. 

A voice in the darkness, k knock at the door, 

And a word that BhaJI echo forevermore I 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Part, 

Through aU our hUlory, to Uie last. 



Or other name the book* r«wrd ? 
Yoar ancCBtor, who bore tliis sword 
As Colonel of the Voluntecn, 
Mounted upon hia old gray mare, 
8«en here and there and evervwhere. 

Than old Sir WiUiam. ■-■--• 

Clinking about ic ' ' 
With iron gauntlr 






INTERLUDE. 

The Landlord ended thus his tale, 
Then rising tnnk down from its ua'l 
The reword that hung (here, liim with dust, 
And cliaving to ila sbeatlt with rust, 
And naid, "This sword w»- in the fight." 
The Poet seiKed it, and eiclaimed. 
'■ It is the Bword vi a good liniqht, 
Tbougli homeiriiin was his coat-of-moil : 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Colado, Dnrindale, 
Excalibar, or Aroundigbt, 



All lauglied ; the Landlord's face grew red 

An his .-HOUtobeon on the wall ; 

He couid not eotnrrehend at all 

T)ie drift of what the Poet said ; 

For those who bad been longeFt dead 

Weieaiwayi|!reat"st in his eyes; 

And he was •<i>p,Th!e<B with nurrriae 

To 1^ Sir Willinm'o plumed head 

Brought to a loiel with the rrat, 

i' nd made the Rnbjeot of a jett. 

And this ijerselving. to appease 

The Landlord's wrath, the others' fean. 

The Student taid. wilh csreli'FB eus, 

"The ladies and the cavaliers. 

The arms, the lovea. the courtniea, 

The deeds of high empriBC, I lung l 

Thus Ari«to says, in words 
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Triat have the stately stride and ring 

Of armed knights and cUshing swords. 

Now listen to the tale 1 bring ; 

Listen ! tho igh not to me belong 

The flowing draperies of bis song. 

The words that rouse, the voice that charms. 

The Landlord's tale was one of arms, 

Only a tale of love is mine. 

Blending the human and diving, 

A t^e of tho Decameron, told 

In Palmieri*s garden old, 

B/ Flame tta, laurel-crowned. 

While her companions lay around. 

And heard the intermingled sound 

Of airs that on their errands sped, 

And wild birds gossipping overhead, 

And lisp of leaves, and fountain's fall. 

And her own voice more sweet than all, 

Telling the tale, which, wanting thes.*, 

Perchance may lose its power to please." 



THE STUDENT'S TALE. 

THE FALCON OF SBR FEDERIOO. 

OvB snmmer morning, when the snn was iiot, 

Weary with labor in his garden-plot, 

On a rude bench beneath liis cottage eaves, 

Ser Federigo sat among the leaves 

Of a huge vine, that, with its arms outspread, 

Hung m delicious clusterii overhead. 

B flow him, through the lovely valley, flowed 

Tne river Amo, like a winding road. 

And from its banks were lifted high in air 

The spires and roofs of Florence called the Fair *, 

To him a marl>le tomb, that ro>e above 

His wasted fortancs and his buried love. 

For there, in banquet an'l in tournament, 

His wealth had lavished b^.'en, his substanoe spent, 

To woo and lose, since ill his wooing sped, 

Monna G.ovanni, who his rival wecl. 

Yet ever in his fancy reigned supreme. 

The ideal woman of a young man's dream. 

Then he withdrew, in poverty and pain. 

To this small farm, the last of his aomain, 

His only comfort and his only care 

To prune his vines, and plant the fig and pear ; 

His only forester and only guest 

His Falcon, faithful to him, when the re^t. 

Whose willing hands had founl so light of yore 

The brazen knocker of his palace door, 

Hal now no strength to lift the wooden latch. 

That entrance gave beneath a roof of thatch. 

Companion of his solitary ways. 

Purveyor of his feasts on holidays. 

On him this melancholy man bestowed 

The love with which his nature overflowed. 

And so the empty-handed years went round. 
Vacant, though voiceful with prophetic sound, 
And BO, that summer mom, he sat and mused 
With folded, patient hands, as he was used, 
And dreamily before his half -closed sight 
Floated the vision of his lost delight. 
Beside him, motionless, the drowsy bird 
Dreamed of the chase, and in his slumber heard 
The sudden, scythe-like sweep of wings, that dare 
The headlong plunge thro' edaying gulfs of air, 
Then, starting broad awake upon his perch. 
Tinkled his bells, like mass-bells in a church, 
And, looking at his master, seemed to say, 
" Ser Federigo, shall we hunt to-day ? " 

Ser Federigo thought not of the chase ; 
The tender vision of her lovely face, 
I will not say he seems to see, he sees 
In the leaf-shadoMs of the trellises, 



Herself, yet not herself : a lovely child 
With flowing tresses, ana eyes wide and wild, 
Coming undaunted up the garden walk, 
And looking; not at him, but at the hawk. 
'* Beautiful falcon ! " said he, "would that I 
Might hold thee on my wrist, or see thee fly ! " 
Tho voice wan hers, and made strange echoes start 
Through all the haunted chambers of his heart, 
As an oaolian harp through gusty doors 
Of some old ruin its wild music pours. 

" Who is thy mother, my fair boy ? " he said, 
His hand laid softly on that shinintj head. 
'' Monna Giovanna. Will you let me stay 
A little while, and with your falcon play ? 
Wo live there, just beyond your garden wall, 
In the great house behind the poplars tali" 

So he spake on ; and Federigo heard 
As from afar each softly uttered word, 
And drifted onward through the golden gleams 
And shadows of the misty sea of dreams, 
As mariners becalmed through vapory drift. 
And feel the sea beneath them sink and lift, 
And hear far off the mournful breakers roar, 
And voices calling faintly from the shore I 
I Tnen, waking from his pleasant reveries. 
He took the little b »y upon his knees. 
And told him stories of his gallant bird. 
Till in their friendship he became a third. 

Monna Giovanna, widowed in her prime. 

Had come with friends to pass the summer time 

In her icrfind villa, hi If -way up the hill, 

O'erlooking Florence, but retired and still ; 

With iron gates, that opened through long lines 

Of sacred uex and centennial pines. 

And terraced gardens, and broad stsps of stone. 

And sylvan deities, with moss o'ergrown. 

And fountains palpitating in the heat. 

And all Val d'Arno stretched beneath its feet. 

Here in seclusion, as a widow may. 

The lovely lady whiled the hours away. 

Pacing in sable robes the statued hall, 

Herself the stateliest statue among idl. 

And seeing more and more, with secret joy, 

Her husband risen and living in her boy, 

Till the lost sense of life returned again. 

Not as delight, but as relief from pain. 

Meanwhile the boy, rejoicing in his strength, 

Stormed down tho terraces from length to length ; 

The screaming peacock chased in hot purauit, 

And climbed the garden trellises for fruit. 

But his chief pastime was to watch the flight 

Of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight, 

Beyond the trees that fringed the garden wall, 

Then downward stooping at some distant call ; 

And as he gazed full often wondered he 

Who might the master of the falcon b;^, 

Until that happy morning, whin he found 

Master and falcon in the cottage ground. 

And now^ a shadow and a terror fell 

On the great house, as if a passing-bell 

Tolled from the tower, ana fiUea each spaoions 

room 
With secret awe, and preternatural gloom ; 
The petted boy grew ill, and day by day 
Pined with mysterious malady away. 
The mother's heart would not be comforted ; 
Her darling seemed to her already dead. 
And often, sitting by the suflercr's side, 
'* What can I do to comfort thee ? " she cried. 
At first the silent lips made no reply. 
But, moved at length by her impo< timate cry, 
"Give me." he answered, with imploring tone, 
"Ser Federigo's falcon for my own ! " 
No answer could the astonished mother make ; 
How could she ask, e'en for her darling's sake, 
Such favor at a luckless lover's hand. 
Well knowing that to ask was to command? 
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Well knowing, what all falconers confessed, 
In all the land that falcon was t he beat, 
The master's pride and passion and delight. 
And the solo pursuivant of this poor knight. 
But yet, for her child's sake, she could no less 
Tnan give assent, to soothe ins restlessness, 
So promised, and then promising to keep 
Her promise sacred, saw him fall asleep. 

The morrow was a bright September mom ; 

The earth was beautiful as it: new-bom ; 

There was that nameless splendor everywhere, 

That wild exhilaration in the air. 

Which makes the passers in the city street 

Congratulate each other as they meet. 

Two lovely ladies, clothed in cloak and hood, 

Passed through the garden gate into the wood. 

Under the lustrous leaves, and through the sheen 

Of dewy sunshine showering down between. 

The one, close-hooded, had the attractive grace 
Which socrow sometimes lends a woman's face ; 
Her dark eyes moistened with the mists that roll 
From the gulf -stream of passion in the soul ; 
The other with her hood thrown back, her hair 
Making a golden glory in the air, 
Her cheeks sufTused with an auroral blush. 
Her young heart singing louder than the thrush. 
So walked, that morn, through mingled light and 

shade. 
Each by the other's prosencs lovelier made, 
Monna Giovanna and her busom friend, 
Intent upon their errand and its end. 

They found Ser Federigo at his toil, 

Like banished Adam, delving in the soil ; 

And when he looked and these fair women spied. 

The gardeu suddenly was gloritied ; 

His long-lost Eden was restored again, 

And the Ktrange river winding through the plain 

No longer was the Arno to his eyes, 

But the Euphrates watering Paradise ! 

Monna Giovanna raised her stately head, 
And with fair words of salutation said : 
** Ser Federigo, we come here as friends, 
Hoping in this to make some poor amends 
For past unkindnoss. I who ne'er before 
Would even cross the threshold of your door, 
I who in happier days such pride maintained. 
Refused your banquets, and your gifts disdained. 
This morning come, a self-invited guest. 
To put your generous nature to the test. 
Ana breakfast with you under your own vine." 
To which he answered : " Poor desert of mine, 
Not your unkindnoss call it, for if aught 
Is good in me of feeling or of thought. 
From you it comes, and this last grace outweighs 
All sorrows, all regrets of other days." 

And after further compliment and talk. 

Among the dahlias in the garden walk 

He left his guests ; and to his cottage turned, 

And as he entered for a moment 5'earned 

For the lost splendors of the days of old, 

The ruby glass, the silver and the gold. 

And felt how piercing is the sting of pride, 

By want embittered an<l intensified. 

H«3 looked about him for some means or way 

To keep this unexpected holiday ; 

Searched every cupboard, and then searched 

again, 
Summoned the maid, who came, but came in 

vain ; 
*'The Signor did not hunt to-day," she said, 
*' There's nothing in the house but wine and 

bread." 

Then suddenly the drowsy falcon shook 
His little bells, with that sagacious look, 



Which said, as plain as language to the ear, 
'' If anything is wanting, I am here ! " 
Yea, everything is wanting, gallant bird ! 
The master seized thee without further word. 
Like thine own lure, he whirled thee round ; ah 

me! 
The pomp and flutter of brave falconry. 
The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood. 
The flight and the pursuit o 'er field and wood. 
All these forevermore are ended now ; 
No longer victor, but the victim thou ! 

Then on the board a snow-white cloth he spread. 
Laid on its wooden dish the loaf of bread, 
Broujght purple grapes with autumn sunaiiine hot,*' 
The fragrant peach, the juicy bergamot; 
Then in the midst a flask of wine he placed. 
And with autumnal flowers the banquet graced. 
Ser Federigo, would not these suflice 
Without thy falcon stufled with clovca and spice ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly dame 

With her companion to the cottage came, 

Upon Ser Federigo's brain there fell 

The wild enchantment of a magic spell ! 

The room they entered, mean and low and small. 

Was chan^^ into a sumptuoas banquet^hall. 

With fanfares by aerial trumpets blown ; 

The rustic chair she sat on was a ti;rone ; 

He ate celestial food, and a divine 

Flavor was given to his country wine. 

And the poor falcon, fragrant with his spice, 

A peacock was, or bird of paradise ! 

When the repast was ended, they arose 
And passed again into the garden-close. 
Then said the lady, " Far tJoo well I know. 
Remembering still the days of long ago, 
Though you Betray it not, with what surprise 
You see me here in this familiar wise. 
You have no children, and you cannot guesa, 
What anguish, what unspeakable distress, 
A mother feels, whose ctiild is lying ill, 
Nor how her heart anticipates his will. 
And yet for this, you see me lay aside 
All womanly reserve and chr>ck of pride. 
And ask the thing most precious in yonr sight, 
Your falcon, your sole comfort and delightb 
W^hich if you find it in your heart to give. 
My poor, unhappy boy perchance may live." 

Ser Federigo listens, and replits, 

With tears of love and pity in his eyes : 

*' Alas, dear lad}' ! thcie can be no ta.sk 

So sweet to me, as giving when you ask. 

One little hour ago, if I ha<l known 

This wish of yours, it would have been my own. 

But thinking in what manner 1 could best 

Do honor to the presence of my guest, 

I deemed that nothing worthier could be 

Than what most dear and precious wafe to me, 

And so my gallant falcon breathod his last 

To furnish forth this morning our repast.'^ 

In mute contrition, mingled with dismay, 
The gentle lady turned her eyes away, 
Grifiving that he such sacrifice should make. 
And kill his falcon for a woman's pake. 
Yet feeling in her heart a woman's pride, 

' That nothing she couid ask for was denied ; 

I Then took her leave, and ]ia.s8ed out at the gate. 
With footstep slow and soul disconsolate. 

Three days went by, and lo ! a passing bell 
Tolled from the little chapel in the deil ; 
Ten strokes Ser Federigo hoanl, and said, 
Breathing a prayer, " Alaa ! h"r child is dead ! " 
Thre<» month.s went by ; and lo ! a merrier chime 
Rang from the chapel l)ells at Christmas time ; 
The cottage was deserted, and no more 
Ser Fcdcntjo sab beside its door, 
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In the gnai villa, bnlf-wny up the bill, 
Sat at the Chrigtmas feut, and at hU side 
Uonna Giomioa, bia lieloved bride, 



con c»rved in wood, 
tie iiiHcription. withadatf. 
e round to h m who will but 



INTERLUDE. 

Soon u the atoiy reached its end, 
Oue, over eogcr to commend. 
Crowned it with irijudicioaa praise ; 
And then Om voice ot blame found rent, 
And fumed tiie «mbot> ol dissent 
Into a somewhat lively blaie. 

The Theologiao ibook his head; 
" These old Italian taliii," he swd, 
*' From the niuch-jjiiLiscd Decameron down 
Thtongh all the rabble of the rest. 
Are either tf ifling, dull, or lewd ; 
The gossip ot ■ neighborbood 



And deadly nightsbado □□ its bulks." 

To tills the Student straight replied, 

" For the white iily. many thanks ! 

One should not say, with too much pride. 

Fountain, I will not drink of thee ! 

Nor were it grateful to forget, 

That from these reservoirs and tanlu 

Even imperial Shakespeare drew 

His Moor of Venice, and the Jew, 

And Rotneo and Jnliet, 

And many a funoue oomedy. " 

Then a long pause ; till some ons said, 
" An angel is flying overhead ! " 
At these words spoke the Spanish Jew, 
And murmured with an inward breath : 
"Ood grant, if what you aay be true, 
II may uot be the Angel of Death ! " 

Strokiu); Lin benrd. he said again ; 
" This brines bock to my memory 
A stoty in the Talmud told, 
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That book of jy^ems, that book of gold, 

Of woaders many and manifold, 

A tale that often conies to me, 

And fills my heart, and haunts my brain, 

And never wearies nor growd old. 



THE SPANISH JEWS TALK 

THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI. 

Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 

A volume of the Law, in which it said, 

** No man shall look upon my face and live.** 

And as he read, he prayed that (iod would give 

His faithful servant grafie with mortal eye 

To look upon His face and yet not die. 

Then fell a sudden shadow on the page. 
And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age. 
He saw the Angel of Death before him stand, 
Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 
Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous man, 
Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 
With trembling voice he said, " What wilt thou 

herer' 
The angel answered, ^*Lo ! the time draws near 
When thou must die ; yet firct, by God's decree, 
Wh ite^er thou ankest Bliall be granted thee." 
Replied the Rabbi, *' Let these living eyes 
First look upon my place in Paradise." 

Then said the angel, '*Come with me and look." 
Rabbi Ben Levi closed th3 sacred book, 
And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 
**Give me thy sword," he to the Angel said, 
*'Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.** 
The angel smiled and hastened to obey, 
Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 
And set him on the wall, whence, gazing down, 
Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes. 
Might look upon bis place in Paradise. 

Then straight into the city of the Lord 

Th? Rabbi leaped with the Death- Angel's sword. 

And through the streets there swept a sudden 

brcatn 
Of something there unknown, which men call 

death. 
Meanwhile the Angel stayed withont, and cried, 
" Come back ! " To which the Rabbi's voice 

replied, 
" No ! in the name of God, whom I adore, 
I swear that hence I will depart no more ! " 

Then all the Angels cried, " O Holy One. 
Sec what the son of Levi here hath done ! 
The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence, 
And in Thy name refuses to go hence ! " 
The Lord replied, *' My Angels, be not wroth; 
Did e'er the son of Levi break his oath ? 
Let him remain ; for he with mortal eye 
Shall look upon my face and yet not die." 

Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard the great voice, and said, with panting 

breath, 
** Give back the sword, and let me go my way." 
Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, 

/'Nay." 
Anguish enough already has it caused 
Among the sons of men." And while he paused 
He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air, ''Give back the 

sword ! " 

The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 
Tiien said he to the dreadful Angol, "Swear, 
No human eye shall look on it again ; 
But when thou takest away the souls of men, 



Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword. 
Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord." 
The Angel took the sword again, and swore. 
And waUcs on earth unseen forevermore. 



INTERLUDE. 

He ended : and a kind of spell 

Upon the silent listeners fell. 

His solemn manner and his words 

Had touched the deep, mysterious chords, 

That vibrate in each human breast 

Alike, but not alike confessed. 

The spiritual world seemed near : 

And close above them, full of fear. 

Its awful adumbration passed, 

A luminous shadow, vague and vast. 

They almost feared to look, lest there, 

Embodied from the impalpable air. 

They might behold the Angel stand. 

Holding the sword in his right hand. 

At last, but in a voice subdued. 

Not to disturb their dreamy mood. 

Said the Sicilian : ** Whileyou spoke. 

Telling your legend marvellous, 

Suddenly in mv memory woke 

The thought or one, now gone from us,— 

An old Abate, meek and mild, 

My friend and teacher, when a child, 

Wno sometimes in those days of old 

The legend of an Angel told. 

Which ran, as I remember, thus." 



THE SICILIAN'S TALR 

KI.NO ROBERT OF SICIL7. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Apparelled in magnificent attire. 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John's eve, at vespers, proudly sat 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o\ r and o'er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain. 

He caught the words, ^'' De/ omtit potcntcs 

Ue aede, et evaltavU hunnles ; " 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head 

He to a learned clerk beside him said, 

"What mean these words y" The clerk made 

answer meet, 
" He has put down the mighty from their seat 
And has exalted them of low degree." 
Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 
" 'T is well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 
For unto priests and people be it known. 
There is no power can push me from my throne ! " 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 

When he awoke, it was already night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no light. 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and 

faint. 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 
He started from nis seat and gazed around. 
But saw no li^ng thing and heard no sound. 
He groped t^vards the door, but it was locked ; 
He cried aloud, and listened, ana then knocked. 
And uttered awful threatening^ and complaints. 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 
The sounds re-echoed from the roof and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls. 

At len<^th the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 
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And thinking thieves were in the hoaae of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, '* Who is there ? " 
Half choked with rage, King Kobert fiercely said, 
" Open : 't is I, the King ! Art thou afraid ? " 
The frightened sexton, mattering, with a curse, 
*" Tnis is some drunken vagabond, or worse ! ^' 
Turned the great key and dung the portal wide ; 
A man rushed by him at a single stride. 
Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak, 
Wuo neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaf)ed into the blackness of the night, 
And vanished like a spectre from his sight 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bareh.'aded, breathless, and besprent with mire. 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 
Strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; 
R'lshed through the courtyard, thrusting in his 

rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page, 
And hurried up the broad and soundm^ stair, 
His white face ghastly in the torches^ glare. 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ; 
Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed. 
Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 
Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

There on the dais sat another king. 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring, 
King Robert's self in features, form, and height, 
But all transfigured with angelic light ! 
it was an Angel ; and his presence there 
With a divine effulgence filled the air, 
An exultation, piercing the disguise. 
Though none the hidden Angel recognized. 

A moment speechless, motionless, amazed. 
The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed. 
Who met his look of anger and surprise 
With the divine compassion of his eyes ; 
Then said, '' Who art thou ? and why com'st thou 

here?"' . 
To which King Robert answered, with a sneer, 
" I am the King, and come to claim ray own 
From an impostor, who usurps my throne ! " 
And suddenly, at these audacious words. 
Up sprang the angry guests, and draw their 

swords ; 
The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 
** Nay, not the King, bat the King^s Jester, thou 
Henceforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped 

cape. 
And for thy counsellor shalt lead an ape ; 
Thou shalt obey my servants when they call. 
And wait upon my henchmen in the hall !*' 

Deaf to King Robert's threats and cries and 

prayers. 
They thrust him from the hall and down the 

stairs ; 
A group of tittering pages ran before. 
And as they opened wide the folding-dcor. 
His heart failed, for he heard, with strange 

alarms. 
The boiBtei'oiis laughter of the men-at-arms, 
And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring, 
With the mock plaudits of **Long live the 

King ! " 

Next morning, waking with the day's first beam, 
He said within himself, ** It was a dr^m ! " 
But the straw ru:»tled as he turned his fiead. 
There wore the cap and bells beside his Ixjd, 
Around him rose the bare, discolored walls, 
Clo<<e by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape. 
Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 
It was no dream ; the world h3 loved so much 
Eiad turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 



Days came and went ; and now returned again 

To Sicily the old Satumian reign ; 

Under the AhgePs governance benign 

The happy island danced with com and wine, 

And deep within the mountain's burning breast 

Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to hia fate. 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 
Dressed in the motlev garb that Jesters wear. 
With look bewildered and a vacant stare. 
Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn, 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn. 
His only friend the ape, his only Mod 
What others left, — he still was unsubdued. 
And when the Angel met him on his way, 
And half in earnest, half in jest would say, 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 
The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 
'' Art thou the King ? " the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow. 
And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 
The haughty answer back, ''I am, I am the 
Kmg ! " 

Almost three years were ended; when there 

came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 
From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 
By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 
The Angel with great joy received his guests. 
And gave them presents of embroidered vesta. 
And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 
And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 
Then be departed with them o'er the sea 
Into the lovely Ian 1 of Italy, 
Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 
By the mere passing of that cavalcade. 
With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the 

stir 
Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And lo ! among the menials, in mock state. 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling ^ait, 
His cloaliof fox-tails flapping in the wind. 
The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 
Kinff Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns through which they went. 

'I*he Pope received them with great pomp and 

blare 
Of bannered trumpets on Saint Peter's square. 
Giving his benediction and embrace. 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 
While with congratulations ana with prayers 
He entertained the Angel unawares, 
Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 
Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 
'*■ I am the King ! Look, and bshold in me 
Robert, your brother. King of Sicily ! 
Tiiis man, who wears my semblance to your eyes 
Is an impostor in a king's disguise. 
Do yon not know me ? does no voice within 
Answer my cry and say we are akin ? " 
The Pope m silence, but with troubled mien. 
Gazed at the Angel's countenance serene ; 
The Emperor, laugliing, said, ^^It is strange sport 
To keep a madman fi r thy Fool at court ! " 
And the poor, baffled Jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the popumce. 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 
And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 
The presence of tlie Ange\, with its light. 
Before the sun rose, made the city bright. 
And with new fervor filled the hearts of men, 
Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 
Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 
With haggard eyes the unwonted splendor saw. 
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He felt within a power anfelt before, 
And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heaven- 
ward. 

And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube^s shore. 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The laud was made resplendent with his train, 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 
Unto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 
And when once more within Palt-rmo's wall, 
And, seated on the throne in his great hall. 
He heard the Angelas from convent towers, 
As if the better world conversed with ours. 
He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher. 
And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 
And when they were alone, the Angel said, 
"Art thou the King V " Then, bowing down his 

head. 
King Rubtrt crossed both hands npon his breast. 
Ana meekly answered him: *'Thou knowesfc 

best! 
My sins a« scarlet are ; let me so hence, 
And in some cloister^s school of penitence, 
Across those stones that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven ! " 

Tne An<^r-1 smiled, and from his radiant face 

A holy light illumined all the place. 

And through the open window, loud and clear. 

They heard the monks chant in the chapel near. 

Above the stir and tumult of the btreet : 

**" H'3 has put down the mighty from their seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree ! ** 

And through the chant a secon 1 melodjy 

Rose like the throbbing of a single string : 

'' I am an Angel, and taou art tne King I'* 

King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 

Lifted his eyes, and lo ! he was alone ! 

But all apparelled as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him 

there 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 



THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 



THE SAQA OF KING OLAF. 



INTERLUDE. 

And then the blue-eyed Norseman told 
A Saga of the days of old. 
"There is," said he, "a wondrous book 
Of Legends in the old Norse tongue. 
Of the dead kings of Norroway, — 
Legends that once were told or sung 
In many a smoky fireside nook 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day. 
By wandering Saga-man or Scald ; 
Hcimskringla is the volume called ; 
And he who looks may find therein 
The story that I now begin. 

And in each pause the story made 

Upon his violin he played. 

As an appropriate interlude. 

Fragments of old Norwegian tunes 

That bound in one the separate runes, 

And held the mind in perfect mood. 

Entwining and encircbng all 

The strange and antiquated rhymes 

With m-lodies of olden times ; 

As over some half-ruined wall, 

Disjoin t?d and about to fall. 

Fresh woodbines climb and interlace. 

And keep the loosened stones in place. 



1. 



THE CHALLENGE OF THOB. 

I AM the God Thor, 
I am the War God, 
I am the Thunderer ! 
Here in my Northland, 
My fa»tnc68 and fortress, 
Reign I forever ! 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations ; 
This is mv hammer, 
Midlner tne mighty ; 
Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it ! 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 
And hurl it afar off"; 
This is my girdle ; 
Whenever I brace it, 
Strength is redoubled ! 

The light then beholdest 
Stream through tl>e heavens, 
In flashes of crimson, 
Is but my red beard 
Blown b^ the night-wind, 
Afirightmg the nations ! 

Jove is my brother ; 
Mine eyes are the lightning ; 
The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder, 
The blows of my hammer 
Ring in the earthquake ! 

Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule it ; 
Meeknees is weakness, 
Strength is triumphant, 
Over the whole earth 
Still it is Thor's-Day ! 

Thou art a God too, 
O Galilean ! 

And thus feingle-handed 
Unto the c mbat, 
Gauntlet or Gospel, 
Here I defy thee I 



n. 

KING OLAF'8 return. 

And King Olaf heard the cry, 
Saw the red light in the sky, 

Laid his hand upon his sword. 
As he leaned upon the railing. 
And his ships went sailing, sailing 

Northward into Drontheim fiora. 

There he stood as one who dreamed ; 
And the red light glanced and gleamed 

On the armor that he wore ; 
And he shouted, as the rifted 
Streamers o'er him shook and shifted, 
I accept thy challenge, Thor ! " 



ii' 



To avenge his father slain, 
And reconquer realm and reign, 

Came the youthful Olaf home. 
Through the midnicht sailing, sailing. 
Listening to the wild wind's wailing, 

And the dashing of the foam. 
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To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of his mother Astrid came, 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and morasses, 

To tne home of Hakon old. 

Then strange memories crowded back 
Of Queen Gunhild's wrath and wrack, 

And a hurried flight by sea ; 
Of grim Vikings, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture, 

And the life of slavery. 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Esthonian market-place. 

Scanned his features one by one. 
Saying, *'We should know each other 
I am Sigurd, Astrid's brother. 

Thou art OUf , Astrid's son ! " 

Then as Queen Allogia^s page, 
Old in honors, young in age. 

Chief of all her men-at-arms ; 
Till vague whispers, and mysterious. 
Reached King Valdemar, tne imperious. 

Filling him with strange alarms. 

Then his cruisings o*er the seas, 
Westward to the Hebrides, 

And to Scilly's rocky shore ; 
And the hermit's cavern dismal, 
Christ's great name and rites baptismal, 

In the ocean's rush and roar. 

AH these thou'^hts of love and strife 
Glimmered through his lurid life, 

As the stars' intenser light 
Through the red flames o'er him trailing, 
As his ships went sailing, sailing. 

Northward in the summer night. 

Trained for either camp or court, 
Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beautiful and tall ; 
Art of warfare, craft of chases. 
Swimming, skating, snow-shoe laoes, 

Excellent alike m all. 

When at sea, with all his rowers, 
He along the bending oars 

Outside of his ship could run. 
He the Smalsor Horn ascended. 
And his shining shield suspended 

On its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship-rails he conld stand. 
Wield his sword with either hand, 

And at once two javelins throw ; 
At all feasts where ale was strongest 
Sat the meny monarch longest. 

First to come and last to go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
One so beautif id of mien, 

One so royal in attire. 
When in arms completely furnished, 
Harness gold-inl lid and burnished, 

Mantle like a flame of fira 

Thus came Olaf to his own, 
When upon the night-wind blown 

Passed that cry along the shore ; 
And he answered, while the rifted 
Streamers o'er him shook and shifted, 

*'I accept thy challenge, Thor 1 '* 



m. 



TUORA OF RIMOL. 

*' Thora of Rimol ! hide me ! hide me ! 
Danger and shame and death betide me I 
For Olaf the King is hunting me down 
Through field and forest, through thorp and 
town ! " 

Thus cried Jarl Hakon 

To Thora, the fairest of women. 



** Hakon Jarl ! for the love I bear thee 
Neitiier shall shame nor death come near thee ! 
But the hiding-place wherein thou must lie 
Is the cave underneath the swine in the sty." 

Thus to Jarl Hakon 

Said Thora, the fairest of women. 

So Hakon Jarl and his base thrall Karker 
Crouched in the cave, than a dungeon darker. 
As Olaf came riding, with men in mail. 
Through the forest roads into Orkadale, 

Demanding Jarl Hakon 

Of Thora, the fairest of women. 

"Rich and honored shall be whoever 
The head of Hakon Jarl shall dissever ! '* 
Hakon heard him, and Karker the slave. 
Through the breathing-holes of the darksome 
cave; 

Alone in her chamber 

Wept Thora, the fairest of women. 

Said Karker, the crafty, *'I will not slay thee ! 
For sll the king's gold I will never betray thee ! " 
"Then why dost thou turn so pale, O churl, 
And then again black as the earth ? " said the Ea,A. 
More pale and more faithful 
Was Thora, the fairest of women. 

From a dream in the night the thrall started, 

saying, 
^* Round my neck a gold ring King Olaf was 

laying ! " . 
And Hakon answered, " Beware of the king ! 
He will lay round thy neck a blood-red ring. " 
At the ring on her finger 
Gazed Thora, the fairest of women. 

At daybreak slept Hakon, with sorrows encum- 
bered. 
But screamed, and drew up his feet as he slum- 
bered ; 
The thrall in the darkness plunged with his 

knife, 
And the Earl awakened no more in this life. 
But wakeful and weeping 
Sat Thora, the fairest of women. 

At Nidarholm the priests arc all singing, 
Two ghastly heads on the gibbet are swinging ; 
One is Jarl Hakon's, and one is his thrall's. 
And the people are shouting from windows and 
walls ; 
While alone in her chamber. 
Swoons Thora, the fairest of women. 



IV. 

QUEEN SIGRID THE BAUGHT7. 

Queen Sigrid the Haughty sat proud and aloft 
In her chamber, that looked over meadow and 
croft. 

Heart's dearest, 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 

The floor with tassels of fir was besprent. 
Filling the room with their fragrant scent 
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I he heard the birds Ring, she saw the sun shine, 
Tne air of summer was sweeter than wine. 

Like a sword without scabbard the bright river 

lay 
Between her own kingdom and Norroway. 

But Olaf th3 King hid sued for her hand. 
The sword would ba sheathed, the river be 
spanned. 

Her maidens were seated around her knee, 
Working bright figures in tapestry. 

And one was singing the ancient rune 

Of Br} nhilda's love and the wrath of Gudrun. 

And through it, and round it, and over it all 
Sounded incessant the waterfall. 

The Queen in her hand lield a ring of gold, 
From the door of Lade's Temple old. 

King Olaf had sent her this wed^Hng gift, 

But her thoughts as arrows were keen and swift. 

She had given the ring to her golJsmithn twain, 
Who smiled, as they handed it back again. 

And Sigrid the Queen, in hir haughty way, 
Said, "Why do you smil<% my goldsmiths, say ? " 

And they answered: *'0 Queen! if the truth 

must be told, 
The ring is of copper, and not of gold ! *^ 

The lightning flashed o'er her forehead and cheek, 
She only murmured, she did not speak : 

*' If in his gifts he can faithless be. 
There will be no gold in his love to me.^* 

A footstep was heard on the outer stair. 
And in strode King Olaf with royal air. 

He kissed the Queen's hand, and he whispered of 

love, 
And swore to be true as the stars are above. 

But Fhe smiled with contsmpt as she answered : 

"O King, 
Will you swear it, as Odin once swore, on the 

ring ? " 

And the King : " O speak not of Otlin to me. 
The wife of King Olaf a Christian must be. " 

Looking straight at the King, with her level 

brows. 
She said, ''I keep true to my faith and my 



vows. 



)> 



Then the face of King Olaf was darkened with 

gloom. 
He rose in nis anger and strode through the room. 

" Why, then, should I care to have thee ? " he 

said, — 
*' A faded old woman, a heathenish jade ! " 

His zeal was stronger than fear or love, 
And he struck the Quc3n in the face with his 
glove. 

Then forth from the chamber in anger he fled. 
And the wooden stairway shook with his tread. 

Qneen Sigrid the Haughty said nndor her breath, 
**Thi8 insult. King Olaf, shall be thy death ! " 

Heart's dearest, 

Why dost thou sorrow so ? 



V. 



THE SKERRY OF SHRIEKS. 

Now from all King Olaf 's farms 

His men-at-arms 
(gathered on the Eve of Easter ; 
To his house at Angvalds-ness 

Fast they press. 
Drinking with the royal feaster. 

Lourl T through the wide-flung door 

Catne the roar 
Of the sea upon the Skerry ; 
And its thunder loud and near 

Reached the ear, 
Mingling with their voices merry. 

'' Hark ! " said Olaf to his Scald, 

Halfred the Bald, 
" Listen to that song, and learn it ! 
Half my kin^^dom would I give, 

As I live, 
If by such songs you would earn it I 

" For of all the runes and rhjrmes 

Of all times. 
Best I like the ocean's dirges. 
When the old harper heaves and rocks, 

His hoary locks 
Flowing and flashing in the surges ! " 

Halfred answered : " I am called 

The Dnappalled ! 
Nothing hinders me or daunts me. 
Hearken to me, then, O King, 

Wliile I sing 
The great Ocean Song that haunts me. '* 

' ' I will hear your song sublime 

Some other time," 
Says the drowsy monarch, yawning. 
And retires ; each laughing guest 

Applauds the jest ; 
Then they sleep till day is dawning. 

Pacing up and down the yard, 

Kmg Olaf's guard 
Saw the sea-mist slowly creeping 
O'er the sands, and up the hul, 

(fathering still 
Hound the house where they were sleeping. 

It was not the fog he saw, 

Nor misty flaw. 
That above the landscape brooded ; 
It was £y vind Kallda's crew 

Of warlocks blue 
With their caps of darkness hooded ! 

Round and round the house they go. 

Weaving slow 
Magic circles to encumber 
And imprison in their ring 

Olaf the King, 
As he helpless lies in slumber. 

Then athwart the vapors dun 
The East?r sun 

Streamed with one broad track of splendor ! 

In their real forms appeared 
The warlocks weird. 
Awful as the Witch of Eudor^ 

Blinded by the light that glared, 

They gropad and stared 
Round about with stejis unsteady ; 
From his window Olaf gaze i, 

And, amazed, 
*' Who arc these strange people ? " said he. 
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" Ey vind Kallda and his men ! " 

Answered then 
From the yard a sturdy farmer ; 
While the men-at-arms apace 

Filled the place, 
Busily buckling on their armor. 

From the gates they sallied forth, 

South and north, 
Scoured the isUnd coast around them, 
Seising all the warlock band, 

Foot and hand 
On thn S.ien-y*s rocks they bound them. 

And at eve the King again 

Called his train. 
And. w.th all the omdles burning, 
Silent sat and heard once more 

The sullen roar 
Of the ocean tides returning. 

Shrieks and cries of wild despair 

Filled the air, 
Growing fainter an they listeuDd ; 
Tnen the bursting surge alone 

Sounded on ; — 
Thus the sorcerers were christened ! 

** Sing, O Scald, yonr song sublime. 

Your ocaan-rhyme," 
Cried Kin^ Olaf : •'it will che ;r me ! " 
Said the Sjald, with pallid checks, 

''The Skerry of Shrieks 
Sings too loud for you to hear me ! *^ 



VL 

THE Wit A ITU OP ODIX. 

The guests were loud, the ale was strong, 
King Olaf feasteJ late and long ; 
Thi hoary Scalds together sang ; 
Overhead the smoky rafters rang. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of I«x)gelsang. 

The door swunz wide, with creik and din ; 
A blast of cold night-air came in, 
And on the threshold shivering stood 
A one-eyed guest, with cloak and hood. 
Dead rides Sir Morton of Fogdsang. 



The King exclaimed, " O. gray beard pale ! 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale." 
The foaming dranght the old man quaffed. 
The noisy j^uests looked on and laughed. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

Then spake the King : "Be not afraid ; 
Sit here by me." The guest obeyed, 
And, seated at the table, told 
Tales of the sea, and Sagas old. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

And ever, when the tale was o^er, 
Thf" King demanded yet one more ; 
Till Sigurd the Bishop smiling said, 
" 'T is late, O King, and time for bi'd." 
Dead rides Sir Morten of f*ogolsaog. 

The King retired ; the stranger guest 
Followed and entered with the rest ; 
Tho lights wore out, the pages gone, 
But still the garrulous guest spake on. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

As one who from a volume reads. 
He spake of heroes and their deeds, 
Of lands and cities he h%\ seen, 
A'td stormy gulfs that tossed between. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

13 
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Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old, 
With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant shore. 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

'' Do we not learn from runes and rhymes 
Made by the gods in elder times, 
And do not still the great Scalds teach 
That silenoe better is than speech ? " 
Dead rides Sir Morten of FogeLang. 

Smilinff at this, the King replied, 
** Thy lore is by thy tongue oelied ; 
For never was I so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Scal<l." 

Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

The Bishop said, '* Late hours we keep I 
Night wanes, O King 1 't is time for sleep 
Then slept the King, and when he woke 
The guest was gone, the morning broke. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

They found the doors securely barred. 
They found the watch -dog in the yard, 
There was no footprint in the grass. 
And none had seen the stranger pass. 
Dead rides Sir Morton ol Fogelsang. 

King Olaf crossed himself and said : 
''I know that Odin the Great is deail *, 
Sure \» the triumph of our Faith, 
The one-eyed stranger was his wraith." 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 

vn. 

IRON-BEARD. 

OisKF the King, one summer mom, 
Blew a blast on his bugle-horn, 
Sending his signal through the land of Dronthein^ 

And to the Hus-Ting held at Mere 
Gathered the farmers far and near. 
With their war weapons ready to confront him. 

Ploughing under the morning star, 
01 1 Iron-Beard in Yriar 
Heard the summons, chuckling with a low laugh. 

Pie wiped the sweat-drops from his brow. 

Unharnessed his horses from the plough. 

And clattering came on horseback to ICing Olal 

H3 was the churlicst of the churls ; 
Little he cared for king or earls ; 
Bitter as home-brewed ale were his foaming pas- 
sions. 

Hodden-gray was the garb he wore. 
And by the Hammer of Thor he swore ; 
He hated the narrow town, and all its fashions. , 

But he loved the freedom of his farm. 
His ale at night, by the fireside warm, 
Gudrun his daughter, with her flaxen tresses. 

He loved his horses and his herds. 
The smell of the earth, and the song of birds, 
His well-filled barns, his brook with its water- 
cresses. 

Huge and cumbersome was his frame ; 
His beard, from which he took his name, 
Prosty and fierce, like that of Hymer the Giant. 

Bo at the Hus Ting he appeared. 
The farmer of Yriar, Iron-Beard, 
On horseback, in an attitude defiant. 
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And to King OUf he eriod elnuJ, 

Out of the midrlln of the crowd, 

Th&t tossed about bim like a atormy oceui : 

"Sach eacrifioes ahalt tlioa bring; 
To Odin and to Thor, O King, 
As other kinge have done in their derotion ! ' 

King Olaf annKeied : " T command 

Tbis land to be a Cbriatian land ; 

Here is my Biehop who the folk baptuea 1 



Then will I offer human Mcrifices ! 

" Not alat-ea and peamnts ahatl they be, 
But men of note and high degree. 
Sncb men as Onnof Lyra and Kar of Giyting \ 



Then to their Temple strode he in. 
And loud behind him heard the din 
Of bis men-at-arms and the peatanta Eercely 
fighting. 

There in the Temple carved in wood. 
The image of preat Odin ntuod. 
And other guda, with Thor supreme among them. 

King OUf unote them with the blade 
Of his huge war-aie. gold inlaid. 
And downward ahatteriid to the pavement flong 

At the rame moment rone nithoat, 

From the contcndmg crowd, a shout. 

A mingled sound of triumph and of wailing. 

And there upon the trampled plain 
The farmer Iron- Beard lay aUin, 
Midway between the aasailed and the aBSaiUnf. 
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King Olaf from the doorway spoke : 
'' Choose ye between two things, my folk, 
To be baptized or given up to slaughter ! ^' 

And seeing their leader stark and dead, 
The people with a mui'mur said, 
" O King, baptize us with thy holy water ; '* 

So all the Drontheim land became 
A Christian land in name and fame, 
In the old gods no more believing and trusting. 

And as a blood-atonement, soon 
King Olaf wed the fair Gudrun ; 
And thus in peace ended the Drontheim Hoa- 
Ting! 



vm. 

GUDRUN. 

On King Olaf ^8 bridal night 
Shines the moon with tender light, 
And across the chamber streams 
Its tide of dreams. 

At the fatal midnight hour. 
When all evil things have, power. 
In the glimmer of the moon 
Stands Gudrun. 

Close against her heaving breast, 
Sometlung in her hand is pressed ; 
Like an icicle, its sheen 
Is cold and keen. 

On the cairn are fixed her eyes 
Where her murdered father lies, 
And a voice remote and drear 
She seems to hear. 

What a bridal night is this ! 
Cold will be the aagger^s kiss ; 
Laden with tlie chiSi of death 
Is its breatli. 

Like the drifting snow she sweeps 
To the couch where Olaf sleeps ; 
Suddenly he wakes and stirs 
His eyes meet hers. 

"• What is that," King Olaf said, 
*' Gleams so bright above thy head ? 
Wherefore standest thou so white 
In pale moonlight ? " 

'' 'T is the bodkin that I wear 
When at night I bind my hair ; 
It woke me falling on the floor ; 
'T is nothing more." 

** Forests have ears, and fields have eyes ; 
Often treachery lurking lies 
Underneath the fairest hair ! 
Gudrun beware ! " 

Ere the earliest jpeep of mom 
Blew King Olars bugle-horn ; 
And forever sundered ride 
Bridegroom and bride ! 



IX. 



THANOBRAND THE PRIEST. 



Short of stature, large of limb, 
Burley face and russet beard, 

All the women stared at him. 
When in Iceland he appeared. 



" Look ! " they said. 
With nodding head, 
''There goes Thangbrand, Olafs Priest." 

All the prayers he knew by rote. 

He could preach like Chrysostome, 
From the Fathers he could quote, 
He had even been at Rome. 
A learned clerk, 
A man of mark, 
Was this Thangbrand, Olafs Priest 

He was quarrelsome and loud, 

And impatient of control. 
Boisterous in the market crowd, 
Boisterous at the wassail-bowl, 
Everywhere 
Would drink and swear, 
Swa^ering Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 

In his house this malcontent 

Could the King no longer bear, 
So to Iceland he was sent 
To convert the heathen there, 
And aWay 
One summer day 
Sailed this Thangbrand, Olafs Priest 

There in Iceland, o^er their books 
Pored the people day and night, 
But he did not like their looks. 
Nor the songs they used to write. 
'* All this rhyme 
Li waste of time ! " 
Grumbled Thangbrand, Olafs Priest 

To the alehouse, where he sat. 

Came the Scalds and Saga-men ; 
Is it to be wondered at, 
That they quarrelled now and then, 
When o'er his beer 
Began to leer 
Drunken Thangbrand, Olafs Priest? 

All the folk in Altafiord 

Boasted of their island grand ; 
Saying in a single word, 
*' Iceland is the finest land 
That the sun 
Doth shine upon ! " 
Loud laughed Thangbrand, Olafs Priest 

And he answered : '^ What's the use 

Of this bragging up and down, 
When three women and one goose 
Make a market in your town ! " 
Every Scald 
Satires scrawled 
On poor Thangbrand, Olafs Priest. 

Something worse the^ did than that ; 

And what vexed him most of all 
Was a figure in shovel hat. 
Drawn in charcoal on the wall ; 
With words that go 
Sprawling below. 
This is Thangbrand, Olafs Priest" 

Hardly knowing what he did. 

Then he smote them might and main, 
Thorvald Veile and Veterlid 
liay there in the alehouse slain. 
** To-day we are gold. 
To-morrow moula ! " 
Muttered Thangbrand, Olafs Priest 

Much in fear of axe and rope. 
Back to Norway sailed he then. 

''(), King Olaf ! little hope 
Is there of these Iceland men ! ** 
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Meekly said, 
With bending heiul, 
Pioas Thaugbrand, Olaf s Piiest. 



X. 



RAUD THE 8TKONO. 



^* All the old gods are dead. 

All the wild warlocks fled ; 

But the White Christ lives and reigns, 

And throughout my wide domains 

His Gospel shall be spread ! ^* 

On the Evangilintiii 

Thus swure King Olaf. 



»» 



Bat still in dreams of the night 
Beheld he the crimson light, 
And heard the voice tluit defied 
Him who was crucified. 
And challenged hira to the fight. 
To Sigurd the Bishop 
King Olaf confessed it. 

And Sigiird the Bishop said, 
** The old gods are not dead, 
For the great Thor still reigns, 
And among the Jarls and Thanes 
The old witchcraft still is spread. 
Thus to King Olaf 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 



'' Far north in the Salten Fiord, 
B^ rapine, tire, and sword, 
Lives the Vikinjf, Ha id the Strong ; 
All the Godoe Isles belong 
To him and his heathen horde." 

Thus went on »peaklng 

Sigurd the Bishop. 

" A warlock, a wizard is he. 

And lord of the wind and the sea ; 

And whichever way he sails, 

He has ever favoring gales. 

By his craft in sorcery.** 

Here the sign of tne cross 
Made devoutly King Olaf. 

*' With rites that we both abhor, 
He worships Odin and Thoi ; 
So it cannot yet be said. 
That all the old gods are dead, 
And the warlocks are no more,** 
Flushing with an^er 
Said Sigurd the Bishop. 

Then Kin;; Olaf cried aloud : 
" I will talk with this mighty Raud, 
And along the S.dten Fiord 
Preach the Gospel with my sword. 
Or be brought back in my shroud ! '* 

Bo northward from Drontheim 

SoUcd King Olaf I 

XI. 

BISHOP SIGURD AT SALTEN FIORD. 

Loud the &ngry wind was wailing 
As King Olars ships came sailing 
Northward out of Drontheim haven 
To the mouth of Salt.-n Fiord. 

Though the flying sea-spray drenches 
Fore and aft the rowers benches. 
Not a single heart is craven 

Of the champions there on board. 

All without the Fiord was quite, 
Bat within it storm and riot, 



Such as on his Viking cruises 

Raud the Strong was wont to ride. 

And the sea through all its tide-ways 
Swept the rdcling ^tsB.'ls sideways. 
As the leaves ar.^ swept tliiough slnioea, 
When tue flood-gates open wide. 

^* *T is the warlock ! ^t is the demon 
Raud ! *' crieil Sigi.rd to the seamen ; 
''*■ But the Lord in not HflViehted 

By the witchcraft of his foos.** 

To the ship's bow he ascended. 
By his chor.sters attended, 
Round him were the tapers lighted. 
And the sacred incense rose. 

On the bow stood Bishop S gurd. 
In his robe.s, as one transfigured. 
And th ; Crucifix he planted 

High amid the rain and mist. 

Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship ; the mass-bells tinkled ; 
lioud the monks around him chanted, 
Loud he read the Evangelist. 

As into the Fiord they darted. 
On each side the water parted ; 
Down a path like silver molten 
Stoadily rowed King Olai's ships ; 

Steadily burned all night the tapers. 
And the White Christ through the vapors 
Gleamed across the Fiord of Salten, 

As through John's Apocalypse, — 

Till at ]a»i they reached Baud's dwelling 
On the little Isle of Gelling ; 
Not a guard was at the doorway. 

Not a glimmer of light was seen. 

But at anchor, carved and gilded. 

Lay the dragon-ship he builded ; 

'T was the grandest ship in Norway, 

With its crebt and scales of green. 

Up the stairway, softly creeping, 
To the loft where Raud was sleeping, 
With their fists they butst asunder 

Bolt and bar that held the door. 

Drunken with sleep and ale they found Lim, 
L ragged him from iiis bed and bound him, 
While he stared with stupid wonder. 
At the look and gai b they wore. 

Then King Olaf said : " O Sea-King ! 
Little time have we for speaking. 
Choose between the good and evil : 

Be baptized, or thou shalt die I 

But in scorn the heathen scofl^Ar 
Answered : *' 1 disdain thine ofler; 
Neither fear I God nor Devil ; 

Thee and thy Gospel I defy ! *' 

Then between his jaws distended. 
When his frantic struggles ended, 
Through King Olaf s horn an idder. 

Touched by fire, they forced to glide. 

Sharp his tooth was as an arrow. 

As he gnawed through bone and marrow ; 

But without a groan or shudder, 

Raud the Strong blaspheming died. 

Then baptized they all that region. 
Swarthy Lap and fair Norwegian, 
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Far as swims the salmon, leaping. 

Up the streams of Salten Fiord. 

In their temples Thor and Odin 
Lay in dust and ashes trodden. 
As King Olaf , onward sweeping, 

I^reached the Gospel with his sword. 

Then he took the carved and gilded 
Dragon-ship that Raud had buildcd, 
And th3 tiliOT single- han ied. 

Grasping, steered into the ma'.n. 

Southward sailed the sea-gnlls o^er him. 
Southward sailed the ship tliat bore Uim, 
Till at Dronthehn haven landed 
Olaf and his crew again. 

XIL 

KINO OLAF'S CHRISTMAS. 

At Drontheim, Olaf the King 
Heard the bells of Yule-tide ring. 

As he sat in his banquet-hall, 
Drinking the nut-brown ale, 
With his bearded Berserks hale 

And tall. 

Three days his Yule-tide feasts 
He held with Bishops and Priests, 

And his horn filled up to the brim ; 
But the ale was never too strong. 
Nor the Saga-man^s tale too long, 

For him. 

O'er his drinking-horn, the sign 
He made of the cross divine. 

As he drank, and muttered his prayers ; 
But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thor 

Over theirs. 

The gleams of the fire-light dance 
Upon helmet and hauberk and lance, 

And laugh in the eyes of the King ; 
And he cries to Halfred the Scald, 
Gray-bearded, wrinkled, and bald, 

''Sing!" 

*' Sing me a song divine, 
W.th a sword in every line, 

And this shall be thy reward." 
And he loosened the belt at his waist, 
And in front of the singer placed 

His sword. 

*' Qnem-biter of Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and through. 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Strong, 
Were neither so broad nor so long. 

Nor so true." 

Then the Scald took his harp and sang, 
And loud through the music rang 

The sound of that shining word ; 
And the harp-strings a clangor made. 
As if they were struck with the blade 

Of a sword. 

And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth in a shout 

That made the rafters ring : 
They smote with their fists on the board. 
And shouted, *' Long live the sword, 

And the King ! " 

But the Kingp said, '^ O my son, 
I miss the bright word in one 

Of thy measures and thy rhymes." 



And Halfred the Scald replied, 
'* In another 't was multiplied 
Three times." 

Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt, 

And sail, '' Do not refuse ; 
Count well the gain and the loss, 
Thor's hammer or Christ's cross : 

Choose ! " 

And Halfred the Scald said, '' This 
In the naine of the Lord I kiss. 

Who on it was crucified ! " 
And a shout went round the board, 
'^ In the name of Christ the Lord, 

Who died ! " 

Then over the waste of snows 
The noonday sun uprose, 

Through the driving mists revealed, 
Like the lifting of the Host, 
By incense-clouds almost 

Concealed. 

On the shining wall a vast 
And shadowy cross was cast 

From the hilt of the lifted sword, 
And in foaming cups of ale 
The Berserks drank '' Waa-hael ! 

To the Lord ! " 



xm. 

THE BriLDING OF THE LONG 8EHPENT. 

Thorbero Skaftino, master-builder, 

In his ship-yard by the sea, 
Whistling, said,**Ifc woul ' bewilder 
Any man but Thor berg Skafting, 

Any man but me ! " 

Near him lay the Dragon stranded, 
i Built of old by Raud the Strong, 
i And King Olaf hsid commanded 
I He should build another Dragon, 
I Twice as large and long. 

I Therefore whistled Thorberg Skafting, 
' As he sat with half -closed eyes. 

And his head turned sideways, ararting 

That new vessel for King Olaf 
Twice the Dragon's size. 

Bound him busily hewed and hammered 

Mallet huge and heavy axe ; 
Workmen laughed and sang and clamored ; 
Whirred the 'wheels, that into riggmg 

Spun the shining flax ! 

All this tumult heard the master, — 

It was music to his ear ; 
Fancy whispered all the faster, 
'' Men shall hear of Thorberg Skafting 

For a hundred year 1 " 

Workmen sweating at the forges 

Fashioned iron bolt and bar, 
Like a warlock's midnight orgies 
Smoked and bubbled the black caldron 

With the boiling tar. 

Did the warlocks mingle in it, 

Thorberg Skafting, any curse ? 
Could you not be crone a mmute 
But some mischief must be doing. 
Turning bad to worse ? 
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*T WAS an iU wind that came wafting. 
From hia homestead words of woe ; 

To his farm went Thorberg Skafting, 

Oft repeating to his workmen, 
Build ye thus and sa 

After long delays retaminff 

Came the master back oy night ; 

To his ship-yard longing, yearning. 

Harried he, and did not leave it 
Till the morning's lighL 

^* Come and see my ship, my darling ! " 
On the morrow said the King ; 

'* Finished now from keel to carling ; 

revor yet was seen in Norwav 
Such a wondrous thing ! " 

In the ship-yard, idly talking, 

At the ship the workmen stared : 
Some one all their labor balking, 
Down her sides had cut deep gauihea^ 
Not a plank was ^>area ! 

" Death be to the evil-doer ! " 

With an oath King Olaf spoke ; 
** But rewards to his pursuer ! " 
And with wrath his face grew redder 
Than his scarlet doak. 

Straight the master-builder, smiling. 
Answered thus the angry King : 

*' Cease blaspheming and reviling, 

Olaf, it was Thorberg Skafting 
Who has done this thing !"* 

Then he chipped and smoothed the planking. 
Till the Kin^, delighted, swore. 

With much lauding and much thanking, 

^^ Handsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before ! " 

Seventy ells and four extended 
On the |prass the vessePs keel ; 

High above it, gilt and ^)lendid. 

Rose the figure-head ferooious 
With its orest of steeL 

Then they launohed her from the tressels. 

In the ship yard by the sea ; 
She was the grandest of all vessels^ 
Never ship was built in Norway 

Half so fine as she ! 

The Long Serpent was she christened, 

'Mid the roar of cheer on cheer ! 
They who to the Saga listened 
Heard the name of Thorberg Skafting 
For a hundred year ! 



XIV. 

THE CREW OF THE LONG SEBPEXT. 

Safe at anchor in Drontheim bay 
King 01ar« fleet assembled lay, 

And, striped with white and blue. 
Downward fluttered sail and banner, 
As alights the screaming laiiner ; 
Lustily cheered, in their wild manner. 

The Long Serpent's crew. 

Her forecastle man was Ulf the Red ; 
lake a wolfs was his shaggy head, 

His teeth as large and white ; 
His beard, of gray and russet blended, 
Round as a swallow's nest descended ; 
As standard-bearer he defended 

Olaf 8 flag in the fight. 



Near him Kolbiom had his place, 
Like the King in garb and face. 

So gallant and so hale ' 
Every cabin boy and variet, 
Wondered at his cloak ot scarlet ; 
Like a river, frozen and star-lit, 

Gleamed his coat of mail. 

By the bulkhead, tall and dark. 
Stood Thrand Rame of Thelemark, 

A figure gaunt and grand ; 
On his hairv arm imprinted 
Was an anchor, aznre-tinted ; 
Like Thor*s hammer, huge and diutod 

Was his brawny hand 

Einar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds his golden hair, 

By the mainmast stood ; 
Graceful was his form, and slender. 
And his eyes were deep and tender 
As a woman's, in the splendor 

Of her maidenhood. 

In the fore-hold Biorn and Boric 
Watched the sailors at their work : 

Heavens! how they swore! 
Thirt}[ men they each commanded, 
Iron-sinewed, horny-handed, 
Shoulders broad, and chests expanded. 

Tugging at the oar. 

These, and many more like these, 
With King Olaf sailed the seas. 

Till the waters vast 
FUled them with a vague devotion. 
With the freedom and the motion, 
With the roll and roar of ocean 

And the sounding blast. 

When they landed from the fleet. 

How they roared through Drontheim's street. 

Boisterous as the gale ! 
How they laughed and stamped and pounded, 
Till the tavern roof resounded, 
And the host looked on astounded 

As they drank the ale ! 

Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant company 

Sail its billows blue .' 
Never, while thev cruised and quarrelled. 
Old King Gorm, or Blue-Tooth Harald, 
Owned a ship so well apparelled. 

Boasted such a crew ! 

XV. 

A LITTLE BikD IN THE AIR. 

A LITTLE bird in the air 
Is singing of Thyri the fair. 

The sister of Svend the Dane : 

And the song of the garrulous bird 

In the street5i of the town in heard. 

And repeated again and again. 

Hoist up your sails of silk, 

And flee away from each other. 

To King Burislaf, it is said. 
Was the beautiful Thj'ri wed. 

And a sorrowful bnde went she ; 
And after a week and a day, 
She has fled away and away, 
From his town by the stormy sea. 
Hoist up your sails of silk. 
And flee away from each other. 

They say, that through heat and through cold. 
Through weald, they say, and through wold, 
By day and by night, they say. 
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She haa fled ; and the gossips report 
She has come to King Olafs ooart, 
And the town is all in dismay. 
Hoist up your sails of silk. 
And flee away from caoh other. 

« 

It is whispered King Olaf has seen, 
'Has talked with the beautiful queen ; 
And they wonder how it will end ; 
For surely, if here she remain. 
It is war with King Svend the Dane, 
And King Burislaf the Vend I 
Hoist up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 

O, greatest wonder of all ! 

It is published in hamlet and hall, 

It roars like a flame that i» fanned ! 
The King— yes, Olaf the King- 
Has wedded her with his ring. 
And Thyri is Queen in the land ! 
Hoiat up your sails of silk, 
And flee away from each other. 



XVI. 

QUEEN THYRI AND THE ANOBLTCA STALKS. 

Northward over Drontheim 
Flew the clamorous sea-gulls, 
Sang the lark and linnet 
From the meadows green ; 

Weeping m her chamber, 
Lonely and unhappy. 
Sat the Drottning Thyri, 
Sat King 01af*s Queen. 

In at all the windows 
Streamed the pleasant sunshine, 
On the roof above her 
Softly cooed the dove ; 

But the sonnd she heard not. 
Nor the sunshme heeded. 
For the thoughts of Thvri 
Wer J not thoughts of love. 

Then King Olaf entered, 
Beautiful as morning. 
Like the sun at Easter 
Shone his happy face ; 

In his hand he carried 
Angelicas uprooted, 
With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place. 

Like a rainy midnight 
Sat the Drottning i'hyri, 
Even the smile of Olaf 
Could not cheer her gloom ; 

Nor the stalks he gave her 
With a gracious gesture, 
And with words as pleasant 
Aft their own perfume. 

In her hands he placed them, 
And her jewelled fingers 
Through the green leaves ghstened 
Like the dews of mom ; 

But she cast them from her, 
Haughty and indignant, 
On the floor she threw them 
With a look of scorn. 



''Richer presents," said she, 
"Gave King Harald Gormson 
To the Queen, my mother. 
Than such worthless weeds ; 

** When he ravaged Norway 
Laying waste the kingdom. 
Seizing scatt and treasure 
For ner royal needs. 

" But thou darest not venture 
Through the Sound to Vendlaud, 
My domains to rescue 
From King Burislaf ; 

** Lest King Svend of Denmark, 
Forked Beard, my brother, 
Scatter all thy vessels 
As the wind the chaff.^* 

Then up sprang King Olaf, 
Like a reindeer bounding. 
With an oath he answered 
Thus the luckless Queen : 

♦'Never yet did Olaf 
Fear King Svend of Danmark ; 
This right hand shall hale him 
By his forked chin ! ~ 



It 



Then he left the chamber. 
Thundering through the doorway, 
Loud his steps resounded 
Down the outer stair. 

Smarting with the insult, 
Through the streets of Drontheim 
Strode he red and wrathful. 
With his stately air. 

All his ships he gathered. 
Summoned all his forces, 
Making his war levy 
In the region round ; 

Down the coast of Norway, 
Like a flock of sea-gulls, 
Sailed the fleet of Olaf 
Through the Danish Sound. 

With his own hand fearless. 
Steered he the Long Serpent, 
Strained the creaking corJuge, 
Bent each boom and gaff ; 

Till in Vendland landing. 
The domains of Thyri 
He redeemed and rescued 
From King Burislal 

Then said Olaf, laughing, 
" Not ten yoke of oxen 
Have the power to draw us 
Like a woman's hair ! 

*' Now will I confess it, 
Better things are lewels 
Than angelica stalks are 
For a Queen to wear." 



XVII. 

KINO SYEND OF THE FORKED BEARD. 

Loudly the sailors cheered 
Svend of the Forked Beard, 
As with his fleet he steered 
Southward to Vendland ; 
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Where with their courses hauled 
All were together called, 
Under the Isle of Svald 
Near to the mainland. 

After Queen GunhildV death, 
So the old iSaga saith, 
Plighted King Svend bis faith 

To Sigrid the Haughty ; 
And to avenge his bride, 
Soothing her wounded pride, 
Over the waters wide 

King Olaf sought ha 

Still on her scornful face, 
Blushing with deep disgrace, 
Bore she the crimson trace 

Of Olaf s gauntlet ; 
Like a malignant star, 
Blazing in heaven afar, 
Red shone the angry scar 

Under her frontlet 



Oft to King Svend she spake, 
"For thine own honor's sake 
Shalt thou swift vengeance take 

On the vile coward ! " 
Until the King at last, 
Gusty and overcast, 
Like a tempestuous blast 

Threatened and lowered. 

Soon as the Spring appeared, 
Svend of the Forked Beard 
High his red standard reared, 

Eager for battle ; 
While every warlike Dane, 
Seizing his arms again. 
Left all unsown the grain, 

Unhoused ^e catUa 

Likewise the Swedish King 
Summoned in haste a Thing, 
Weapons and men to being 

In aid of Denmark ; 
Eric the Norseman, too. 
As the war tidings flew, 
Sailed with a chosen crew 

From Lapland and Finmark. 

So upon Easter day 

Sailed the three kings away, 

Out of the sheltered bay, 

In the bright season ; 
With them Earl Sigvald came, 
Eager for spoil and fame ; 
Pity that such a name 

^>toopdd to such treason ! 

Safe under Svald at last. 
Now were their anchors cast, 
Safe from the sea and blast. 

Plotted the three kings ; 
While, with a base intent. 
Southward Earl Sigvald went. 
On a foul errand bent, 

Unto the Sea>kingB. 

Thence to hold on his course, 
Unto King Olaf s force, 
Lv'ng within the hoarse 

Mouths of Stet-haven ; 
Him to ensnare and bring, 
Unto the Danish king. 
Who his dead corse would flin.'j 

Forth to the raven ! 



XVIIL 

KING OLAP AND EARL SIGVALD. 

On the gray sea-sands 
King O^af stands, ' 
Northward and seaward 
He points with his hands. 

With eddy and whirl 
The sea-tides curl. 
Washing the sandals 
Of Sigvald the Earl. 

The mariners shout, 
The ships swing about. 
The yards are all hoisted. 
The sails flutter out 

The war-horns are played. 
The anchors are weighed. 
Like moths in the distance 
The saUs flit and fade. 

The sea is like lead. 
The harbor lies dead. 
As a corse on the sea-shore, 
Whose spirit has fled ! 

On that fatal da}'. 
The histories say. 
Seventy vessels 
Sailed out of the bay. 

But soon scattered wide 
O'er the billows they ride. 
While Sifirvald and Ohif 
Sail side by side. 

Cried the Earl : '' Follow me 1 
I your pilot will be. 
For 1 know all the channels 
Where flows the deep sea ! " 

So into the strait 
Where his foes lie in wait, 
(Gallant King Olaf 
Sails to his rate ! 

Then the sea- fog veils 
The ships and their sails ; 
Queen Signd the Haughty, 
Thy vengeance prevail ! 



XIX. 

KING OLAP*S WAR-HORNS. 

'' Strike the sails ! ** King Olaf said ; 
*^ Never shall men of mine take flight ; 
Never away from battle I fled. 
Never away from my foe ! 

Let God dispose 
Of my life in the fight ! " 

*' Sound the horns ! ** said Olaf the King ; 
And suddenly through the drifting brume 
The blare of the horrs began to ring. 
Like the terrible trumpet shock 

Of Regnarock, 
On the day of Doom ! 

Louder and louder the war-horns safag 
Over the level floor of the flood ; 
All the sails came down with a clang, 
And there in the mist overhead 

The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood. 
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Drifting down on the Danish fleet 
Three together the ships were lashed, 
80 that neither .should turn and retreat ; 
In the midet^ bi.t in front of ttie rest 

The bam.bhed crest 
Of the Serpent tlashcd. 

King Oiaf stood on the quarter-deck, 
With bow of ash and arrows of oak. 
His gilded shield was without a fleck, 
His helmet inlaid with gold, 

And in many a fbid 
Hung his crimson cloak. 

On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lasliing of the ships ; 
*' If the Serpent lie so far ahead, 
We shall have hard wurk of it here, 

Said he with a sneer 
Ou his bearded lips. 

King Olaf laid an arrow on string, 
*' Have I a coward on board ? " said he. 
'' Shoot it another wi^, O King ! " 
Sullenly answered Ulf, 

The old sea- wolf ; 
** You have need of me ! " 

In front came Svend, the King of the Danes, 
Sweeping down with his fifty rower i ; 
To the right, the Sv\-edish king with his thanes ; 
And on board of the Iron Beard 

Earl Jj^ric steered 
To the left with his oars. 

** These soft Danes and Sweden," said the King, 
*' At home with their wives had better stay, 
Than come within reach of my Serpent^s sting : 
But where Eric the Norseman leads 

Heroic deeds 
Wm be done to-day ! " 

Then as together the vessels crashed, 
Eric severed the cables of hide. 
With which King Olafs ships were lashed, 
And left them to drive and drift ' 

With the currents swift 
Of the outward tide. 

Louder the war-horns growl and snarl, 
Sharper the dragons bite and sting ! 
Eric the iton of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 

Pledges to thee, 
Olaf the King ! 

XX. 

BINAR TAMBER8KBLVBR. 

It was Einar Tamberskelver 

Stood beside the mast ; 
From his yew-bow, tipped with silver. 

Flew the arrows fant ; 
Aimed at Eric unavailing, 

As he sat concealed, 
Half behind the quarter-railing, 

Half behind liis shield. 



First an arrow struck the tiller. 

Just above his head ; 
"Sing, O Eyvind Skaldaspiller, 

Then Earl Eiic said. 
" Sing the song of Hakon dying, 

Sing his funeral wail ! ^* 
And another arrow flying 

Grazed his coat of mail 



« 



Turning to a liapland yeoman. 

As the arrow passed. 
Said Earl Ehric, '* Shoot that bowman 

Standing by the mast." 



Sooner than the word was spoken 

Hew the yeoman^s shaft ; 
Einar's bow in twain was broken, 

Einar only laughed. 

'' What was that ? " said Olaf, standing 

On the (juarter-deck. 
^* Something heard I like the stranding 

Of a shattered wreck. " 
Einar then, the arrow taking 

From the loosened string, 
Answered, *' That was Norway breaking 

From thy hand, O King ! " 

" Thou art but a poor diviner," 

Straightway Olaf said ; 
^^ Take my bow, and swifter, Einar, 

Let thy shafts be sped. " 
Of his bows the fairest choosing, 

Reached he from above ; 
Einar saw the blood-drops oozing 

Through his iron glove. 

But the bow was thin and narrow ; 

At the first assay. 
O'er its head he drew the arrow, 

Flung the bow away ; 
Said, with hot and angry temper 

Flushing in his check, 
** Olaf ! for so great a Kftraper 

Are thy bows too weak ! 

Then, with smile of joy defiant 

On his beardless lip. 
Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 

Eric's dragon- ship. 
Loose his golden locks were flowing. 

Bright his armor gleamed ; 
Like Saint Michael overthrowing 

Lucifer he seemed. 



XXL 

KINO OLAF'S DBATn-DRINK. 

All day has the battle raged. 
All day have the ships engaged, 
But not yet is assuaged 
The vengeance of Eric the EarL 

The decks with blood are red. 
The arrows of death are sped. 
The ships are filled with tne dead, 
And the spears the champions horL 

They drift as wrecks on the tide, 
The grappling-irons arc plied. 
The boarders climb up the side. 
The shouts are feeble and few. 

Ah ! never shall Norway again 
See her sailors come back o er the main ; 
They all lie wounded or slain. 
Or asleep in the billows blue ! 

On the deck stands* Olaf the King, 
Around him whistle and sing 
The spears that the foemen fling. 
Ana the stones they hurl with their hands. 

In the midst of the stones and the spears, 
Kolbiom, the marshal, appears, 
His shield in the air he uprears. 
By the side of King Olaf he stands. 

Over the slippery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent's deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check, 
His lips with anger are pale ; 
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ir knelt Aiitria tbf Abben. 



I>im foreels of Otkidale. 

Seeking King Olaf then. 
He ruHtiea aft with his men. 
As a hunter into the den 
Of the boar, when he star 

■■ Remember Jutl Hakon ! " 
When h ! on hie wondering 
Two kinsly ti^ieE aitie. 
Two Ulofd in warlike am 



Witli a emile on his tiemuloua lip ; 

Two Bhieltls raiteit faiith in the air, 
Two HasheH of eolden hair, 
Two BCsriet meteorn' glare. 

And both liave leaped from the ahip. 

Eacl Erio'B men in the boati 
Soir.c Kolhiom'B shield u it floata. 
And cry. from their hairv throat*, 
'- See ! it is Olaf the King ! " 

While fnt on the oppoiite side 
Floata another shield on the tide, 
Likea Jewel aet in the wide 
Sea-cnrront's eddying ring. 



Id a wondeifnl ta'e. 
!"J the'T.oin'^s.'^-ka 



Bat the young grew old snd giay, 



it King Olaf seen again 



In the convent of Dronthein 
Alone in her chomlfer 
Knelt Astiid the Abliesa. 
At midnight, adoring. 
Beseeching, entreating 
The Viigin and Mother. 

She heard in the nilence 
The voice of one upeakirg, 
Withont in the darkness. 
In gtists of tbe night-wind 



Beseech ine, imploring, 

A cry from aiar olT 

Bhe could not distinguish. 
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The voice of Saint John, 
The beloved disciple, 
Who wandered and waited 
The Master^s appearance. 
Alone in the darkness, 
Unsheltered and friendless. 

*' It is accepted 

The angry defiance, 

The challenge of battle ! 

It is accepted, 

But not with the weapons 

Of war that thou wieldest ! 

" Cross against corselet, 

Love against hatred, 

Peace-cry for war-cry ! 

Patience is powerful ; 

He that o'ercometh 

Hath power o*er the nations ! 

*^ As torrents in summer, 
Half dr'.ed in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless. 
For rain has been falling 
Far oiT at their fountains ; 

*' So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o'erfiowing. 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining ! 

*' Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit ; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is, 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth ! 

*^ Thou art a phantom, 
A shape of the sea-mist, 
A shape of the bramal 
Hain. and the darkness 
Fearrul and formless ; 
Day dawns and thou art not ! 

'^ The dawn is not distant. 
Nor is the night starless ; 
Love is eternal ! , 

God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us ; 
Christ is eternal ! 
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INTERLUDE. 

A STRAIN of music closed the talc, 
A low, monotonous, funeral wail. 
That with its cadence, wild and sweet, 
Made the long Saga more complete. 

''Thank God," the Theologian said, 
"The reign of violence is dead. 
Or dying surely from the world ; 
While love triumphant reigns instead. 
And in a brighter sky overhead 
His blessed banners are unfurled. 
And most of all thank God for this : 
The war and waste of clashing creeds 
Now end in words, and not in deeds. 
And no one suffers loss, or bleeds, 
For thoughts that men call heresies. 

" I stand without here in the poroh, 
I hear the belFs melodious din, 
I hear the organ peal within, 



I hear the prayer, with words that scorch 

Like sparks from an inverted torch, 

I hear the sermon upon sin. 

With threatenings of the last account. 

And all, translated in the air. 

Reach me but as our dear Lord^s Prayer, 

And as the Sermon on the Mouat. 

" Must it be Calvin, and not Christ ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds 
Or holy water, books, and beads V 
Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent ? 
And can it be enough for these 
The Christian Church the year embalms 
With evergreens and boughs of pabus, 
And fills the air with litanies ? 

" I know that yonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not like me ; 
In my humiliation dressed, 
I only stand and beat my breast. 
And pray for human charity. 

** Not to one church alone, but seven, 

The voice prophetic spake from heaven ; 

And unto each the promise came, 

Diversified, but still the same ; 

For him that overcometh are 

The new name written on the stone. 

The raiment white, the crown, the throne, 

And I will give him the Morning Star I 

'' Ah ! to how many Faith lias been 
No evidence of things unseen. 
But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, 
For whom no Man of Sorrows died, 
For whom the Trajjedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 
And Christ a phantom crucified ! 

" For others a diviner creed 
Is living in the life they lead. 
The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the ««treet. 
And all their looks and words repe it 
Old FuUer^s saying, wise and sweet, 
Not as a vulinrc, but a dove. 
The Holy Ghost came from above. 

*' And this brings back to me a tale 
So sad the hearer well may quail. 
And question if such things can be ; 
Yet in the chronicles of Spain 
Down the dark pages runs this stain. 
And naught can wash them white again, 
So fearful is the tragedy. *' 



THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

TOKQUEMADA. 

In the heroic daj-s when Ferdinand 

And Isabella ruled the Spanish land, 

And Torquemada, with his subtle brain. 

Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 

In a great castle near Valladolid, 

Moated and high and by fair woodlands hid. 

There d welt, as from the chronicles we learn, 

An old Hidalgo proud and taciturn. 

Whose name has perished, with his towers of 

stone, 
And all his actions save this one alone ; 
This one, so terrible, perhaps 't were best 
If it, too, were forgotten with the rest ; 
Unless, perchance, our eyes can see therein 
The martyrdom triumphant o'er ths sin ; 
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A double picture, witli its gloom and glow, 
The splendor overhead, the death below. 

This sombre man counted each day as lost 
On which his feet no sacred threshold crossed ; 
And when he chanced the passing Host to meet, 
He knelt and prayed devoutly in the street ; 
Oft he confessed; and with each mutinons 

thonght, 
As with wild beasts at Ephesns, he foucht. 
In deep contrition scourged himself in Lent, 
Walked in processions, with his head down bent, 
At plays 01 Corpus Christi oft was seen. 
And on Palm Sunday bore his bough of green. 
His sole diversion was to hunt the boar 
Through tangled thickets of the forest hoar, 
Or with his jingling mules to hurry down 
To some grand bull-tight in the neighboring town, 
Or in the crowd with lighted taper stand, 
When Jews were burned, or banished from tiie 

land. 
Then stirred within him a tumultuous joy 
The demon whose delight is to destroy 
Shook him, and shouted with a trumpet tone, 
Kill ! kill ! and let the Lord find out his own ! '' 

And now, in that old castle in the wood, 
His daughters, in the dawn of womanhood. 
Returning from their convent school, had made 
Resplendent with their bloom the forest shade, 
Reminding him of their dead mother^s face. 
When first she came into that gloomy place, — 
A memory in his heart as dim and sweet 
As moonlight in a solitary street. 
Where the same rays, that lift the sea, are thrown 
Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 
These two fair daughters of a mother dead 
Were all the dream had left him as it fled. 
A joy at first, and then a growing care. 
As it a voice within him cried, '* Bewa'-e ! " 
A vague presentiment of impending doom. 
Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant room, 
Haunted him day and night ; a formless fear 
That death to some one of his house was near, 
With dark surmises of a hidden crime, 
Made life itself a death before its time. 
Jealous, suspicious, with no sense of shame, 
A spy upon nis daughters he became ; 
With velvet slippers, noiseless on the floors, 
He glided softly through half-open doors ; 
Now in the room, and now npon the stair. 
He stood beside them ere they were aware ; 
He listened in the passage when they talked. 
He watched them from the casement when they 

walked. 
He saw the gypsy hannt the river^s side. 
He saw the monk among the cork-trees glide ; 
And, tortured by the mystery and the doubt 
Of some dark secret, past his finding out. 
Baffled he paused ; then reassured again 
Pursued the flying phantom of his brain. 
He watched them even when they knelt in chnrch ; 
And then, descending lower in his search. 
Questioned the servants, and with eager eyes 
Listened incredulous to their replies ; 
The gypsy ? none had seen her in the wood ! 
The monk ? a mendicant i^ search of food ! 

At length the awful revelation came. 
Crushing at once his pride of birth and name, 
The hopes his yearning bosom forward cast, 
And the ancestral glories of the past ; 
All fell together, crumbling in disgrace, 
A turret rent from battlement to base. 
His daughters talking in the dead of night 
In their own chamber, and without a light, 
Listening, as he was wont, he overheard. 
And learned the dreadful secret, word by word ; 
And hurrying from his castle, with a cry 
He laised his hands to the unpitying sky, 



Repeating one dread word, till bush and tree 
Caught it, and shuddering answered, *'Here«y ! •* 

Wrapped in his cloak, his hat drawn o Vr his face. 
Now hurrying forward, now with lingering pace. 
He walked all night the alleys of his paik, 
With one unseen companion in the dark, 
The Demon who within him lay in wait, 
And by his presence turned his love to hate, 
borever muttering in an undertone, 
*' Kill ! kill ! and let the Lord find out hia own I ^ 

Upon the morrow, after early Mass, 
While yet the dew was glisteninff on the gratis. 
And all the woods were musical with birds, 
The old Hidalgo, uttering feai-ful words. 
Walked homeward with the Priest, and in hix 

room 
Summoned his trembling daughters to their doom. 
When questioned, with brief answers they replied. 
Nor when accused evaded or denied ; 
Expostulations, passionate appeahi, 
All that the human heart most fears or feels. 
In vain the Priest with earnest voice essayed, 
In vain the father threatened, wept, and prayed ; 
Until at last he said, with haughty mien, 
'• The Holy Office, then, must intervene ! ** 
And now the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
With all the fifty horsemen of his train, 
Hi9 awful name resounding, like the blast 
Of funeral trumpets, as he onward passed. 
Came io Valladolid, and there began 
To harry the rich Jews with fire and ban. 
To him the Hidalgo went, and at the gate 
Demanded audience on aflbirs of state. 
And in a secret chamber stood before 
A venerable graybeard of fourscore, 
DresFod in the hood and habit of a friar ; 
Out of his eyes flashed a consuming tire. 
And in his hand the mystic horn he held. 
Which poifon and all noxious charms dispelled. 
He heard in silence the Hidalgo^s tale, ^ 
Then answered in a voice that made him quail * 
'' Son of the Church ! when Abraham of old 
To sacrifice his only son was told. 
He did not pause to parley nor protest. 
But hastened to obey the Lord's behest. 
In him it was accounted righteousness; 
The Holy Church expects of thee no less ! ** 

A sacred frenzy seized the father's brain. 
And Mercy from that hour implored in vain. 
Ah ! who will e'er believe the words I sav ? 
His daughters he accused, and the same day 
Thek' both were cast into the dungeon's gloom, 
That dismal antechamber of the tomb. 
Arraigned, condemned, and sentenced to the flame. 
The secret torture and the public shame. 

Then to the Grand Inquisitor once more 
The Hidalgo went, more eager than before. 
And said: ''When Abraham offered up his son. 
He clave the wood wherewith it might be dot:e. 
' Bv his example taught, let me too bring 
i Wood from the forest for my offering ! " 
I And the deep voice, without a pause, replied : 
"Son of the Church ! by faith now justified. 
Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou wilt ; 
The Church absolves thy conscience from aU 
gnilt ! " 

Then this most wretched father went his way 
Into the woods, that round his castle lay. 
Where once his daughters in their childhood 

played 
With their young mother in the sun and shade. 
Now all the Leaves had fallen ; the branches bare 
Ma<)e a perpetual moaning in the air. 
And screaming from their evrics overhead 
The ravens sailed athwai-t the sky of lead. 
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hands he lopped the bangtis 



and 



With his own 

bound 

Fagots, that crackled with foreboding sound. 
And on his mules, caparisoned and gay 
With bells and tassels, sent them on their way. 

Then with his mind on one dark purpose bent. 
Again to the Inquisitor he went. 
And said : ^' Behold, the fagots I have brought, 
And now, lest my atonement be as naught, 
Grant me one more request, one last desire, — 
With my own hand to ligho the funeral tire ! " 
And Torquemada answered from his seat, 
'* 8on of the Church ! Thine offering is com- 
plete ; 
Her servants through all ages shall not cease 
To magnify thy deed. Depart in peace ! ^' 

Upon the market-place, buiHed of stone 

The scaffold rose, whereon Death claimed his own. 

At the four corners, in stern attitude. 

Four statues of the Hebrew Prophets stood, 

Gazing with calm indifference in their eyes 

Upon this place of human sacrifice, 

Round which was gathering fast the eager crowd, 

With clamor of voices dissonant and loud, 

And every roof and window was alive 

With restless gazers, swarming like a hive. 

The chnrch bells tolled, the chant of monks drew 

near, 
Loud trumpets stammered forth their notes of 

fear, 
A line of torches smoked along the street, 
There was a stir, a rush, a tramp of feet, 
And, with its banners floating in the air, 
Slowly the long procession crossed the square, 
And, to the stat aes of the Prophets bound. 
The victims stood, with faccots piled around. 
Then all the air a blast of trumpets shook. 
And louder sang the monies with bell and book, 
And the Hidals^o, lofty, stern, and proud. 
Lifted his torch, and, bursting through the crowd, 
Lighted in haste the fagots, and then fled. 
Lest those imploring eyes should strike him dead ! 

O pitiless skies ! why did your clouds retain 
f or peasants* fields their floods of hoarded rain ? 
O pitiless earth ! why open no abyss 
To bury in its chasm a crime like this ? 

That night, a minj^led column of fire and smoke 
From the dark thickets of the forest broke. 
And, glaring o'er the landscape leagues away. 
Made all the fields and hamlets bright as day. 
Wrapped in a sheet of flame the castle blazed, 
And as the villagers in terror gazed. 
They saw the figure of that cruel knight 
Lean from a window in the turrct^s height, 
His ghastly face illumined with the glare, 
His hands upraised above his head in prayer. 
Till the floor sank beneath him, and he fell 
Down the black hollow of that burning welL 

Three centuries and more above his bonen 
Have piled the oblivious years like funeral stones ; 
His name has perished with him, and no trace 
Hemains on earth of his afflicted race ; 
But Torquemada*B name, with clouds o'ercast, 
Looms in the distant landBca|>e of the Past, 
Like a burnt tower upon a blackene 1 heath, 
Lit by the fires of burning wood? beneath ! 



INTERLUDK 

Thus closed the tale of guilt and gloom, 
That cast upon each listener's face 
Its shadow, and for some brief space 
Unbroken silence tilled the room. 



The Jew was thoughtful and distressed ; 
Upon his memory thronged and pressed 
The persecution of his race. 
Their wrongs, and sufferings and disgrace ; 
His head was sunk upon h.s breast, 
And irom his eyes alternate came 
Flashes of wrath and teard of shame. 

The student first the silence broke, 

As one who long has lain in wait. 

With purpose to retaliate. 

And thus he dealt the avenging stroke. 

'' In such a company ak this, 

A tale so tragic seems amiHs, 

That by its terrible control 

Overmasters and drags down the soul 

Into a fathomless abyss. 

The Italian Tales that yon disdain, 

Some merry Night of Straparole, 

Or Machiavelli's Belphagor, 

Would cheer us and delight us more, 

Give greater pleasure and less pain 

Than yo jr grim tragedies of Spam ! ** 
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And here the Poet raised his hand, 
With such entreaty and command, 
It stopped discussion at its birth. 
And said : "*■ Tiie btory I shall tell 
Has meaning in it, if not mirth ; 
Listen, and near what once bsfell 
The merry birds of Kiliingworth ! ^* 



THE POET'S TALE. 

THE BIKDS OF KILLINOWORTH. 

It was the season, when through all the land 
The merle and mavis build, and building sing 

Tho«<e lovely lyrics, written by His hand. 
Whom Saxon Caedmon calls the Blitheheart 
Kin^; 

When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
Th3 banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 

And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap, 

And wave tiieir fluttering signals from the steep. 

The robin and the bluebird, piping loud. 

Filled all the blossoming orchards with their 
glee; 
The sparrows chirped as if thev still w:;re proud 

Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be ; 
And hungrv crows assembled in n crowd. 

Clamored their piteous prayer iucssan^lv. 
Knowing who hears the rave is cry, and said ; 

Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread ! ** 



li 



Across the Sound th? birds of passage sailed, 
Speaking some unknown language strange and 
sweet 

Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailei 
The village with the cheers of all the r fleet ; 

Or quarrelling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 

Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 

Of oatns and gibberish frightening girls and boys. 

Thus came the jocund Spring in Kiliingworth, 
In fabulous days, some himdrad years ago ; 

And thrifty farmers, as thov tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow,* 

That mingled w.th t.:e universal mirth, 
Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe; 

They shook their heads, and doomed with dread- 
ful words 

To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 

And a town-meeting was convened straightway 

To set a price upon the guilty heads 

Of these marauders who, in lieu cif pay, 

I Levied black-mail upon the garden beds 
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And oomfields, and beheld withoat dismay 
The awful Bcarecrow, with his flattering 
shreds ; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 

Then from his house, a temple painted white, 
With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 

The Squire came fuith, august and splendid 
sight ! 
Slowly descending, with majestic tread. 

Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right, 
Down the long street he walked, as one who 
Kaid, 

" A town that boasts inhabitants like me 

Can have no lack of good society ! " 

The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill ; 

The wrath of €rod he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervor, Edwards on tho Will ; 

His favorito pastime was to slay the deer 
In Summer on some Adirondac hill ; 

E'en now, while walking down the rural lane, 

He lopped the wayside lilies witu his oane. 

From the Academy, whoso belfry crowned 
The hill of Science with its vane of brass. 

Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round. 
Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, 

And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper class. 

Who was, as in a sonn'.it he had said. 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 

And next the Deacon issned from his door, 
In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow ; 

A suit of sable bombazine he wore : 
His form was ponderous, and his 'itep was slow ; 

There never was so wise a man before ; 
He seemed the incarnate '* Well I told you 
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And to perpetuate his great renown 

There was a street named after him in town. 

These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region round. 

The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 
His air impressive and his reasoning sound ; 

III fared it with the birds, both great and small ; 
Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found, 

But enemies enough, who every one 

Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 

When they had ended, from his place apart. 
Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong. 

And, trembling like a steed before the start. 
Looked round bewildered on the expectant 
throng ; 

Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 
To speak out what was in him, clear and strong. 

Alike regardless of their smile or frown, 

And quite determined not to be laughed down. 

** Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 
From his Republic banished without pity 

The Poets ; in this little town of yours. 
You put to death, bv means of a Committee, 

The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
Tlie street-musicians of the heavenly city, 

The birds, who make sweet music for us all 

In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 

'* The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood ; 

The oriole in the elm ; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food ; 

The bluebird balance I on some topra'o&t snray 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song. 



** You slay them a*l ! and wherefore ? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 

Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! 
Or a few cheirics, that are not so sweet 

As are the songs these uninvited guests 

Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 

*■ *" Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings these ? 

Do you ne'er think who made them, and who 
taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 

Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man e'er caught ! 
Whose habitations in the tree- tops even t 

Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ! 

^* Think, every morning when the sun peeps 
throuffh 

The dim, leaf -latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 
And when yon think of this, remember too 

'T is always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds aie singing evermore. 

" Think of your woods and orchards without birds! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an i<iiot'8 brain lemembered words 

Hang empty 'mid the cobwebs of his dreams I 
Will bleat of flocks or l>f llowing of herds 

Make up for the lost music, whtn your teams 
Drag home the stingy harve&t, and no' more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door ? 

j " What ! would vou rather see the incessant stir 
, Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 
I A nd hear the locust and the grasshopper 
! Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 
I Is this more pleiisant to you than the whir 
Of meadow -lark, and her sweet roundelay, 
Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake ? 

^' Yon call them thieves and pillagers ; but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe. 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 

Even the blackest of them all, the crow. 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms. 

Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail. 

And crymg havoc on the slug and snail. 

^* How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or excess. 
Is still a gleam of God's omnipotence. 

Or Death, which, seeming darknei», is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence. 

When by your laws, your actions, and your 
speech. 

You contradict the very things I teach ? ^' 

With this he closed ; and through the audienc 9 
went 

A murmur like the rustle of dead leaves ; 
The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 

Their yellow heads together like their sheaves ; 
Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 

Who put their trust in bullocks and in beeves. 
The birds were doomed ; and, as the record shows, 
A bounty ofTered for the heads of crows. 

There was another audience out of reach : 
Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 

But in the papers read his little speech. 

And crowned his modest temples with ap- 
plause; 
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They made him conscious, each one more than 
each, 
He still was victor, vanquished in their cause. 
Sweetest of ail the applause he won from thee, 
O f a.r Almira at the Academy ! 

And so the dreadful massacre began ; 

0*er fields and orchards, and o'er woodland 
crests, 
The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 

Dead fell the birds, with blood-stains on their 
breasts. 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 

While the young died of famine in bheir nests; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not wurds, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds ! 

The Summer came, and all the birds were dead ; 

Th^ days were like hot coals ; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes * in the orchards fed 

Myriads of caterpillai-s, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 

>[osts of devouring insects crawled, and fonnd 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
Tne land a desert without leaf or shade. 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Becanse, like Herod, it hath ruthlessly 

Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun 
down 
Thecanker-worms upon the passers by, 

Upon each woman's bonnet, shawl . and gown. 
Who shook them off with just a little cry ; 

They werj the terror of each favorite walk. 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 

Tlie farmers grew impatient, b:it a few. 
Confessed their error, and would not complain, 

For after all, th? best thing one can do 
When it is raining, U to let it rain. 

Then they repealed the law, allf.iongh they knew 
It would not call the dead to life again ; 

As schoolboys, finding their mistake too late. 

Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slate. 

That year in Killingworth the Aatunin came 
AVithout the light of his majestic look, 

The wonder of the falling tongues of flame. 
The illumined uages of his Doom's- Day book. 

A few lost leaves blushed crimson with theii shame. 
And drowned themselvj.'i despairing in the 
brook. 

While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 

lamenting the dead children of the air ! 



But thd next Spring a stranger sight was sesn, 
A sight that n^ver yet by bard was sung, 

As great a wonder as it would have been 
It some dumb animal had found a tongue ! 

A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 

Upon whoss boughs wera wicker cages hung, 

AH full of singing birds, came down tne str^iet. 

Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 

From all the country round these birds were 
brought, 

B V order of the town, with anxious quest. 
And, l>o»ened from their wicker prisons, sought 

In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
Sin<|ing loud canticles, which many thought 

Were satires to the authorities addressed. 
While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard ! 

But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 

It was the fair Alniira's wedding-day. 
And everywhere, around, above, below, 

When the Freceptor bora his bride away. 
Their songs hur^t forth iu joyous overflow, 

And a new heaven b.'Ht over a new earth 

Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth.*^ 






FINALE. 

The hour wan late ; the fire burned low, 
The Landlord's eyes were closed in sleep, 
And near the story's end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard. 
As when the distant bagpipes blow. 
At this all laughed ; the Landlord stirred, 
As one awaking from a swound, 
And, gazing anxiously around, 
Protested that he had not slept, 
B:it only shut his eyes, and kept^ 
His ears attentive to each word. 

I Then all arose, and said *'Good Night.** 
j Alone remained the drowsy Squire 
I To rake the embers of the fire. 

And quench the wanifig parlor light ; 

While from the windows, here and there, 
^ The scattered lamps a moment gleamed, 

And the Uluminea hostel seemed 

The constellation of the Bear, 
^ Downward, athwart the misty air, 
, Sinking and setting toward the sun. 
; Far ofl' the village clock struck one. 



PART SECOND, 



PRELUDE. 



A C01.D, nninterrupted rain. 

That washed each southern window-pane. 

And made a river of the road ; 

A sea of mist that overflowed 

The house, the barns, the gilded vane. 

And drowned the upland and the plain. 

Through which the oak-trees, broad and high, 

Like phantom ships went drifting by ; 

And, liidden behind a watery screen. 

The sun unseen, or only seen 

As a faint pallor in the sky *, — 

Thus cold and colorless and gray. 

The morn of that autumnal day. 

As if reluctant to begin. 

Dawned on the silent Sudbury Inn, 

And all tiie guests that in it lay. 



Full late they slept They did not hear 
The challenge of Sir Chanticleer, 
Who on the empty threshing-floor. 
Disdainful of the rain outside. 
Was strutting with a martial stride. 
As if u)>on his thigh he wore 
The famous broadsword of the Squire, 
And said, '* Behold me, and admire ! ** 

Only the Poet seemed to hear. 
In drowse or dream, more near and near 
Across the border-land of sleep 
The blowing of a blithesome hoij. 
That lauglicd the dismal day to scorn ; 
A spla.sh of hoofs and rush of wheels 
Through sand and mire like stranding keels, 
As from the road with sudden sweep 
The Mail drove up the little steep, 
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And stopped beside the tavern door ; 
A moment stopped, and then again 
With crack of whip and baric or uog 
Plunged forward through the sea of fog. 
And all was silent as before, — 
All silent save the dripping rain. 

Then one bv one the guests came down. 
And greeted with a smile the Squire, 
Who sat before the parlor lire. 
Heading the paper fresh from town. 
First, the Sicilian, like a bird, 
Before his form appeared, was heartl 
Whistling and singing down the stair ; 
Tnen came the Student, with a look 
As placid as a meadow-brook ; 
The Theologian, still perplexed 
With thoughts of this world and the next ; 
The Pr-et then, as one who seems 
Walking in visions and in dreams ; 
Taen the Musician, like a fair 
Hyperion from whose golden har 
The radiance of t!ie morning streams ; 
And last the aromatic Jew 
Of Alicant, who, as he threw 
'i'he door wide open, on the air 
Breathed round about him a perfume 
Of damask roses in full bloom, 
Making a garden of the room. 

The breakfast ended, each pursued 
The promptings of his various mood ; 
Beside the hre in silence smoked 
The taciturn, impassive Jew, 
Lost in a pleasant revery ; 
While, by his gravity provoked, 
His portrait the Sicilian drew. 
And wrote beneath it " Edrehi, 
At the lied Horse in Sudbury." 

Bv far the busiest of them all. 

The Theologian in the hall 

Was feeding robins in a cage, — 

Two corpulent and lazy birds. 

Vagrants and pilferers at best. 

If one might tra&t the hostler's words, 

Chief instrument of their arrest ; 

Two poets of the Golden Age, 

Heirs of a boundlerss heritage 

Of fields and orchards, east and west, 

And sunshine of hmg summer davs. 

Though outlawed now and dispossessed ! — 

Such was the Theologian's phrase. 

Meanwhile the Student held discourse 

With the Musician, on the source 

Of all the legendary lore 

Among the nations, scattered wide 

Like silt and seaweed by the force 

And fluctuation of the tide ; 

The tale repeated o'er and o'er, 

With cliange of place and change of name. 

Disguised, transformed. an(i yet the same 

We've heard a hundred times before. 

The Poet at the window mnsed. 

And saw, as in a dream confused. 

The countenance of the Snn, discrowned, 

And haggard with a pale despair 

And ssiw the cloud-rack trail and drift 

Before it, and the trees uplift 

Their leafless branchas, and the air 

Filled ^vith the arrows of the rain, 

And heard amid the mist below. 

Like voices of distress and pain. 

That haunt the thought-s of men insane, 

The fateful cawings of the crow. 

Th«n down the road, with mud Ijesprent, 
And drenched with rain from heaci to hoof, 
The rain-drops dripping from his mane 



And tail as from a |>ent-house roof, 
A jaded horse, his head down bent, 
Passed slowly, limping as he went. 

The young Sicilian — who had grown 
Impatient longer to abide 
A prisoner, greatly mortified 
To see completely overthrown 
His plans for angling in the brook. 
And, leaning o'er the biidge of stone, 
To w&tch the speckled trout glide by, 
And float through the inverte<l sky. 
Still round and round the baited hook — 
Now paced the room with rapid stride. 
And, pausing at the Poet's side. 
Looked forth, and saw the wretched steed. 
And said : '* Alas for human greed. 
That with cold hand and stony eye 
Thus turns an old friend out to die. 
Or beg his food from gate to gate ! 
This brings a tale into my mmd. 
Which, if you are not disinclmed 
To listen, I will now relate." 

All gave assent ; all wished to hear. 
Not without many a jest and jeer. 
The story of a spavined steed ; 
And even the Student with the rest 
Put in his pleasant little jcbt 
Out of Malherbe, that Pegasus 
Is but a horse that with all speed 
Bears poet-s tr> the hospital ; 
While the Sicilian, seli-ix>s6essed, 
After a moment's interval 
Began his simple story thus. 



THE SICILIAN»S TALK 

TIIB BELL OP ATKL 

At Atii in Abnizzo, a small town 

Of ancient Roman date, but scar.t renown. 

One of those little places that have run 

Half up the hill, beneath a bla/ing sun. 

And then sat down to re t, as if to say, 

"I climb no faither up waul, come what may," — 

The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame. 

So many mimarchs since have borne the name. 

Had a great bell hung in the market-place 

Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 

Bv way of shelter tiom the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his 

train. 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 

! Was done to any man, he hhould but ring 
The great bell in the square, and he, the King, 

Would cause the Svndic to decide thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King John. 

How swift the happy days in Atri sped. 
What wrongs were righted, need not herebe sAi«i. 
Snfflce it that, as all things must decay, 
The hempen rope at length was worn away. 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strand. 
Loosened and wasteH in the nnj^er's hand. 
Till one, who noted this in passmg by. 
Mended the rope with braids of briony, 
So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 

By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 
A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt. 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods. 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods. 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ; — 
Loveri, or had loved them ; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion waa the love of gold. 
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He sold his horseR, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his gir.len- grounds, 
Kept but one steed, his favorite st^ed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall. 
And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 

At length he said : ^^ What is the nsc or need 

To keep at my own cost this \&iy steed. 

Eating his head off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear ? 

Let him go fe^d upon the public ways ; 

I want him only for the holidays." 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 

And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 

Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 

One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer time. 

With bolted doors and window -shutters closed. 

The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

When suddenly upon fieir senses fell 

The loud alarum of tlie accusing bell ! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 

And donned his rol)es, and with reluctant pace 

Went panting forth into the market-place, 

Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung 

Reiterating with persistent tongue. 

In half-arbiciilate jar;5on, the old song : 

^' Some one hath done a wrong, h^th done a 



Church-bells at best but ring us to tho door ; 
But go not in to mass ; my bell doth more : 
It Cometh into court and pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws ; 
And this shall make, in every Christian clime. 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time.'' 
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wrong : 

But ere he reached the belfry's light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade. 
No ^hape of human form of woman born, 
But a poor steed dejected and forlorn. 
Who with uplifted head and eager eye 
Was tugging at the vines of briony. 
*' Domeneddio I " cried the Syndic straight, 
" This is the Knight .of Atri's steed of state ! 
He calls for justice, baing sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best'* 

Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 

Had rolled together lik 3 a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned ; in reply 

Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a plcisant jjst, 

And S3t at naught tbe Syndic ana the rest, 

Maintaining, in an angry und rtone. 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 

And thereupon the S\'ndic gravely read 
The proclamation of the King ; then said : 
** Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But Cometh bask on foot, and begs its way ; 
Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 
02 flowers of chivalry and* not of weeds ! 
These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 
They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honor, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefora the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take 

heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 
Shelter in stall, and food and field beside. 

The Knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 
Led home the steed in triumph to his stall 
The King heard and approved, and laughed in 

glee, 
And cried aloud : '* Right well it pleaseth me ! 

14 



INTERLUDE. 

** Yes, well your story pleads the cause 

Of those dumb mouths that hare no speech, 

Only a cry from each to each 

In its own kind, with its own laws ; 

Something that is beyond the reach 

Of human power to learn or teach, — 

An inarticulate moan of pain, 

Like ths immeasurable main 

Breaking upon an unknown beach!" 

Thus spake the Poet with a sigh ; 
Then added, with impassioned cry. 
As one who feels the words he speaks. 
The color flushing in his cheeks. 
The fervor burning in his eye : 
'' Among the noblest in the land,* 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear. 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless bea&t. 
And tames with his unflinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face. 
The were- wolves of the human race ! " 
Then paused, and waited with a frown. 
Like some old champion of romance. 
Who, having tlirown his gauntlet down. 
Expectant leans upon his lance ; 
Bat neither Knight nor Squire is found 
To raise the gauntlet from the ground. 
And try with him the battle's chance. 

"Wake from your dreams, O Edrehi! 

Or dreaming speak to us, and make 

A feint of being half awake. 

And tell us what your dreams may be, 

Out of the hazy atmosphere 

Of clo.id-land deign to reappear 

Among U8;in this Wayside Inn ; 

Tell us what visions and what scenes 

Illuminate the dark ravines 

In which you grope your way. Begin ! " 

Thus the Sicilian spake. The Jew 
Made no reply, but only pmiled, 
As men unto a wayward child, 
Not knowing what to answer, do. 
As from a_cavem's mouth, o'crgrown 
With moss and intertangled vines, 
A streamlet leaps into the light 
And murmurs over root and stone 
In a melodious undertone ; 
Or as amid the noonday night 
Of sombre and wind-haunted pines, 
There runs a sound as of the sea ; 
So from his bearded lips there came 
A melody without a name, 
A song, a tale, a history, 
Or whatsoever it may be. 
Writ and recorded in these lines. 



THE SPANISH JEWS TALE. 

KA.MBALU. 

Into the city of Kambalu, 

By the road that Icadeth to Ispahan, 

At the head of his dusty cazavan, 
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liiien with treasure from realms afar, 
BUdacci an 1 Kelat and Kandahar, 
Rod J the great captain Alau. 

Tae Khin from his palace-window gazed. 
And saw in t&e tiirunging street beneath, 
In the lig-it of tiie sefccing nun, tbat blazed 
Thro;igh xhi cloads of dust by the caravan raised. 
The flash of harness and jewelled sheath, 
And th3 shinin; scymitars of the guard, 
And the weary camels that bared tneir teeth, 
As they passed and passed through the gates un- 
barred 
Into the sliade of the palaoe-yard. 

Thus into the city of Kambala 

Uode the greit captain Aliu ; 

And he stood before the Khan, and said : i 

** The enemies of my lord are uead ; 1 

All the Ka'.iEs of all the West | 

Bow and obey thy leas!; behest ; i 

Tne plains are dark with the mulbsrry -trees, | 

T le waivers are b.isy in Samiraiid, 

Tae miners are sif bin^ the golden sand, { 

Thd divers plunging tor pearls in the seas, ' 

And psaoe and plenty are in the land. { 

*^ BildiG3a*s Kalif, ani he alone, • 

R)S3 in rjvolt a^Vmst thy throne: | 

His treasures arj at thy palaoe-door. 
With the swords and the shawls a id the jewels 

he wore ; 
His body is dust o'er tha desert blown. | 

" A mil3 outside of BiMasca's gate j 

I left my forc33 to lie in wait, i 

Concealed by forests ani hillocks of sand. 

And forward dasliel with a hmdful of men. 

To lure the old tigar from his den 

Into the ambjsh I had planned. 

Ere we reached ths town the alarm was spread. 

For we heard the soind of gongs from within ; 

And with clash of cymbals and warlike din 

The gat 33 sw mg wida ; and wo turned and fled ; 

And the garriso i sallied forth and pursued. 

With the gray old K-ilif at their head, 

And above ttiem the banner of Mohammed : 

Sj we snared them all, and the town was subdued. 

^* Ab in at the gate we rode, behold, 

A tow3r th it is called the Tower of Gold ! 

For thera the Kalif h^id hidden his wealth, 

Hiaped ani hoarded and piled on high. 

Like sacks of whiat in a granary ; 

And thithir th-3 mls'^r crept by stealth 

To feel of the gold thit gave him health, 

And to gare an i gloat with his hungry eye 

On jewJls that gleamed like a glow-worm^s spark. 

Or the eyes of a panther in the dark. 

" I said to th- Kalif : * Thou art old. 

Thou hast no nojd of so much gold. 

Thou sho'ildst not have heaped and hidden it here, 

Till the breath of battle was hot and near. 

But have sown through the land these useless 

hoards 
To spring into shinir.g blades of swords. 
And keep thine honor sweet and clear. 
These grains of gold are not grains of wheat; 
These bars of silver thou canst not eat ; 
Thsse jewels and pearls and precious stones 
Cannot cure the aches in thy bones. 
Nor keep the fe3t of Death one hour 
From climbing the stairways of thy tower ! * 

**Then into his dungeon I locked the drone. 
And left him to feed there all alone 
In the honey -cells of his golden hive : 
Never a praver, nor a cry, nor a groan 
Was heard ^rom those massive walls of stone, 
Nor again was the Kalif seen alive I 



** When at last we unlocked the door, 

We found him dead noon the floor ; 

The rings had droppea from his withered handa, 

His teeth were like bones in tke deseit sanda : 

Still clutching his treasure he had died ; 

And as he lay there, he appeared 

A statue of gold with a silver beard. 

His arms outstretched as if crucified.'* 

This is the story, strarge and true. 
That the great captain Alau 
Told to his brother the Tartar Khan, 
Wlien he rode that day into Kambala 
By the road that leadeth to Ispahan. 



INTERLUDE. 

** I THoroiiT before your tale began," 
The Student murmured, ''we should have 
Some legend written by Judah Rav 
In his Gemara of Babylon ; 
Or something from the Gulistan, — 
The tale of tiie Cazy of Hamadan, 
Or of that King of Khorasan 
Who saw in dreams the eyes of one 
That had a hundred years been dead 
Still moving restless in his besd, 
Undimmed, and glearaing with the Irtt 
Of power, though all the rest was dust. 

" But lo ! your glittering caravan 
On the road that leadetli to Ispahan 
Hath led is farther to the £a£t 
Into the regions of Cathay. 
Spite of your Kalif and his gold. 
Pleasant has been the ta'e vou told, 
And full of color : that at least 
No one will quett'on or gainsay. 
And yet on such a dismal day 
We need a merrier tale to clear 
The dark and heavy atmosphere. 
So listen, Lordlings, while I tell, 
Without a preface, what befell 
A simple cobbler, in the year — 
No matter ; it was long ago ; 
And that is all we need to know.** 



THE STUDENT'S TALK 

THE. COBBLER OF HAGENAU. 

I TRUST that somewhere and somehow 
You all have heard of Hagenau, 
A quiet, quaint, and ancient town 
Among the green Alsatian hills, 
A place of valleys, streams, and milla, 
Where Barbarossa*s castle, brown 
With rust of centuries, still looks down 
On the broad, drowsy land below, — 
On shadowy forests tilled with game. 
And the blue river winding slow 
Through meadows, where the hedges grow 
That give this little town its name. 

It happened in the good old times, 
While yet the Master-singers filled 
The noisy workshop and the guild 
With various melodies and rhymes, 
That here in Hagenau there dwelt 
A cobbler. — one who loved debate, 
And, arguing from a postulate. 
Would say what others only felt ; 
A man of forecast and of thrift. 
And of a shrewd and careful mind 
In this world's business, but inclined 
Somewhat to let the next world drift 

Hans Sacha with vast delight he read. 
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And Regenbogen's rhymes of love, 
For their poetic fame had spread 
Even to<the town of Hagenau ; 
And some Quick Melody of the Plough, 
Or Double Harmony of the Dove, 
Was always running in his head. 
He kept, moreover, at his side, 
Among his leathers and his tools, 
Eeynard th»^ Pox, the Ship of Fools, 
Or EulenspiegeL, open wide : 
With these h^ was much edified : 
He thought them wiser than the Schools. 

His good wife, full of godly fear. 
Liked not th .'se worldly themes to hear ; 
The Psalter was her book of songs ; 
The only music to her ear 
Was that which to the Church belongs, 
When the loud choir on Sunday chanted. 
And the two angels carved in wood, 
That by the windy organ stood, 
Blew on their trumpeto loud and clear, 
And all the echoes, far and near, 
Gibbered as if the church were haunted. 

Outside his door, one afternoon. 
This humble votary of the muse 
Sat in the narrow strip of shade 
By a projecting cornice made, 
3iending the Burgomaster's shoes. 
And singing a familiar tune : 



** Our ingress into the world 

Was naked and bare ; 
Our progress through the world 

Is trouble and care ; 
Our egress from the world 

Will be nobody knows where: 
But if we do well here 

We shall do well there ; 
And I cotild tell you no more. 

Should I preach a whole year ! 



i» 



Thus sang the cobbler at his work ; 

And with his gestures marked the time 

Closing together with a jerk 

Of his waxed thread the stitch and rhyme. 

Meanwhile his quiet little dame 

Was leaning o'er the window-sill, 

Eager, excited, but mouse-still, 

Gazing impatiently to see 

What the great throng of folk might be 

That onward in procession came, 

Along the unfrequented street. 

With horns that olew, and drums 'that beat, 

And banners flying and the flame 

Of tapers, and, at times, the swe^t 

Voices of nuns ; and as they sang 

Suddenly all the church-bells rang. 

In a gay coach, above the crowd, 
There sat a monk in ample hood. 
Who with his right hand held aloft 
A red and ponderous cross of wood. 
To which at times he meekly bowed. 
In front three horsemen rode, and oft, 
With voice and air importunate, 
A boisterous herald cried aloud : 
** The grace of God is at your gate ! " 
So onward to the church they passed. 

The cobbler slowly turned his last, 
And, wagging his sagacious head. 
Unto his kneeling housewife said : 
" *T is the monk Tetzel. I have heard 
The cawlngs of that reverend bird. 
Pon^t let him cheat you of vour gold ^ 
Indulgence is not bought and sold.'* 

The church of Hagenan. that night, 
Was fuU of people, full of light ; 



An odor of incense filled the air, 
The priest intoned, the organ groaned 
Its inarticulate despair ; 
The candles on the altar blazed, 
And full in front of it upraised 
The red cross stood against the glare. 
Below, upon the altar-rail 
Indulgences were set to sale. 
Like ballads at a country fair. 
A heavy strong-box, iron-bound 
And carved w^ith many a quaint device, 
Received, with a melodious sound. 
The coin that purchased Paradise. 



Then from the pulpit overhead, 
Tetzel the monk, with fiery glow, 
Thundered upon the crowd below. 
**Good people all. draw near ! " he said ; 
'* Purchase these letters, signed and sealed, 
By which all sins, though unrevcaled 
And unrepented, are forgiven ! 
Count but the gain, count not the loss ! 
Your gold and silver are but dross. 
And yet they pave the way to heaven. 
I hear your mothers and your sires 
Cry from their pur^torial fires. 
And will ye not their ransom pay ? 

senseless people ! when the gate 
Of heaven is open, will vou wait ? 
Will ye not enter in to-day ? 
To-morrow it wUl be too late ; 

1 shall be gone upon my way. 

Hake haste ! bring money while ye may ' ** 



The women shuddered, and turned pale ; 

Allured by hope or driven by fear. 

With many a sob and many a tear, 

All crowded to the altar-rail. 

Pieces of silver and of gold 

Into the tinkling strong-box fell 

L'ke pebbles dropped into a well ; 

And soon the ballads were all sold. 

The cobbler's wife among the rest 

Slipped into the capacious chest 

A golden florin ; then withdrew, 

Hiaing the |>apcr hi her breast ; 

And homeward through the darkness went 

Comfort-ed, quieted, content ; 

She did not walk, she rather flew, 

A dove that settles to her nest. 

When some appalling bird of prey 

That scared her has been driven away. 



The days went by, the monk was gone. 
The summer passed, the winter came ; 
Though seasons changed, yet still the sam: 
The daily round of lire went on ; 
The daily round of household care. 
The narrow life of toil and prayer. 
But in her heart the cobbler^s dame 
Had now a treasure beyond price, 
A secret joy without a name, 
The certainty of Paradise. 
Alas, alas ! Dust unto dust ! 
Before the winter wore away. 
Her bod^ in the churchward lay. 
Her patient soul was with the Just ! 
After her death, among those things 
That even the poor preserve with care, — 
Some little trinkets and cheap rings, 
A locket with her mother s hair. 
Her wedding gown, the fade.l flowers 
She wore upon her wedding day, — 
Among these memories of past hours, 
That so much of the heart reveal. 
Carefully kept and put away. 
The Letter of Indulgence lay 
Folded, with signature and seal. 
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Meanwhile the Priest, agpjrievcd and pained. 

Waited and wondered that no word 

Of mass or requiem he heard, 

As by the Holy Church ordained : 

Then to the Magistrate complained, 

That as this woman had been dead 

A week or more, and no mass said, 

it was rank hereHy, or at least 

Contempt of Church ; thus said the Priest ; 

And straight the cobbler was arraigned. 

He came, confiding in hi« cause, 

But rather doubtful of the laws. 

The Justice from his elbow-chair 

Give him a look that seemed to say : 

*" Thon standest bt'fore a Magistrate, 

Theiefore do not prevaricate ! " 

Then asked lum in a busii-ess wav. 

Kindly bi.t cold • '' Is thy wife dead ? " 

The cob!)ltT meekly bowed his heid ; 

** She is," came struggling from his throat 

Scarce audibly. The Ji.stice wrote 

The words down in a book, and tiien 

Continued, as he raised his pen : 

*'' She IS ; and hath a mass been said 

For the salvation of her soul ? 

Come, speak the tnith I confess <hc whole ! " 

The cobbler without pause replied . 

**Of mass or prayer there wa.s no need ; 

For at the moment when she died 

Her soul was with the glorified ; '* 

An 1 from his pocket witli all speed 

He drew the priestly t.tlc-dted* 

And prayed the Justice ho would read. 

The Justice read, amused, amazed ; 
And as he lead his mirth increased ; 
At times his shaggy brows he niised. 
Now wondering at the cobbler gazed, 
Now archfully at the angry Priest. 
" Prom all exces.seB, sins, and crimes 
Thou hast committed in past times 
Thee I absolve ! And futhormore, 
Purified from all earthly taints. 
To the communion of the Saints 
And to the sacraments restore ! 
All stains of weakness, and nil trace 
Of shame and censure I efface ; 
Remit the pains thou shouldst endure. 
And mi^e thee innocent and pure, 
So that in dying, unto thee 
The gates of heaven shall open be ! 
Though long thou livest, yet this grace 
Until the moment of thy death 
Unchangeable continucth ! ^ 

Then said he to the Priest : '* I find 
This document is duly signed 
Brother John Tetzel, his own hand. 
At all tribunals in the land 
In evidence it may be used ; 
Therefore acquitted is the accused." 
Then to the cobbler turned : " My friend, 
Pray tell me, didst tho'i ever read 
Reynard the Fox y "— " O yes, indeed ! "— 
** I thought so. Don't for jet the end.** 



INTERLUDE. 

" What was the end ? I am aahamed 
Not to rememl)er Reynard's fate ; 
I have not read the book of late ; 
"Was he not hanged ? " the Poet said. 
The Student gravely shook his head, 
And answered : " You exaggerate. 
There was a tournament prcwlaimed, 
And Rey^.ard fought with Lsegrim 
The Wolf, and having vanquished him, 
Rone to high honor in the State, 
And Keeper of the Seals was named I *' 



At this the gay Sicilian laughed : 

*' Fight fir J with fire, and craft with craft ; 

Successful cunning seems to be 

The moral of your tale," said he. 

** Mine had a better, and the Jew^g 

Had none at all, that I could see ; 

His aim was only to amuse.*' 

Meanwhile from out its ebon case 

His violin the Minstrel drew, 

And having tuned its strings anew, 

Now held it close in his einbrace. 

And poising in his outstretched nand 

The bow, like a mar^ician^s wand, 

He pau.sed, and said, with beamhig face: 

** Last night my story was too Ion,; ; 

To-day 1 give you but a song. 

An ol(i tradition of the North ; 

But first, to put you in the mood, 

I will a little while prelude. 

And from this instrument draw foi th 

Something by way of overture." 



He played ; at first the tones were pure 

And tender as a summer night. 

The fu?l moon climbing to her height^ 

The sob and ripple of the seas, 

The Happing of an idle sail ; 

And then by sadden and sharp degrees 

The multiftlied, wild harmonies 

Freshened and burst into a gale ; 

A tempest howl.ng through the dark, 

A crath as of some shipwrecked bark, 

A loud and melancholy wail. 

Such was the prelude to the tale 
Told by the Minstrel ; and at times 
He paused am^d its varj'ing rhymes, 
Ann at each pause agam broke. in 
The music or his violin. 
With tones of sweetness or of fear. 
Movements of trouble or of calm, 
Creating their own atmosphere ; 
As sitting in a church w^e hear 
Between the verses of the psalm 
The organ playing soft and clear. 
Or thundering on the startled car. 



THE MUSICIAN'S TALE. 



THE BALLAD OF CAKMILHAN. 



I. 



At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 

Within the sandy bai*. 
At sunset of a summer's day, 
Rea'ly for sea, at anchor lay 

The good ship Yaldemar. 

The sunbeams danced npon the waves, 

And played along her side ; 
And through the cabin windows streamed 
In ripples of golden light, that seemed 

The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the captain with his friends, 

Old skippers brown and hale. 
Who smoked and grumbled o'er their grog, 
And talked of iceberg and of fog. 

Of calm and storm and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor's yam 

About. Klaboterman, 
' The Kobold of the sea ; a spr!ght 
Invisible to mortal sight. 

Who o'er the rlgjing ran. 
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Sometimes he hammered in the hold. 

Sometimes upon the mast, 
Sometimes abeam, sometimes abaft, 
Or at the bows he sang and laughed!, 

And made all tic^ht and fast. 

He helped the sailors at their work, 

And toiled with jovial din ; 
He helped them hoist and reef the sails, 
He helped them stow the casks and bales, 

And heave the anchor in. 

But woe unto the lazy louts, 

The idlers of the crew ; 
Them to torment was his delight. 
And worry them bv dav and night, 

And pinch them black and blue. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 

Klaboterman behold. 
It is a certam sign of death ! — 
The cabin-boy here held his breath, 

He felt his blood run cold. 



II. 

The jolly skipper paused awhile. 

And then again began ; 
*' There is a Spectre .Ship," quoth he, 
*^ A ship ut' the Dead that sads the sea, 

And IS called the Carmilhan. 

** A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew. 

In tempest she appears ; 
And before the gale, or ajjalnst the gale, 
She sails without a rag of sail, 

Without a helmsman steers. 

"She haunts the Atlantic north and south, 

But mostly the mid-sea, 
Where thr<^ great rocks rise bleak and bare 
Like furnace-chimneys in the air. 

And are called the Chimneys Three. 

** And ill betide the luckless ship 

That meets the Carmilhan ; 
Over her decks the seas will leap, 
She must go down into the deep, 

And perish mouse and man.' 

The captain of the Valdemar 

Laughed loud with merry heart. 
'* I should like to see this ship," said he ; 
*'I should like to find these Chimneys Three, 

That are marked down in the chart. 

"I have sailed right over the snot," he said, 

** With a good stiff breeze behind. 
When the ssa was blue, and the sky was clear, — 
You can follow my course by these pinholes 
here, — 

And never a rock -could find." 

And then he swore a dreadful oath. 

He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 
That, should he meet the Carmilhan, 
He would run her down, although he ran 

Bight into Eternity ! 

All this, while passing to and fro, 

The cabin-boy had heard ; 
He Lngered at the door to hear. 
And drank in all with greedy ear. 

And pondered every word. 

He was a simple country lad. 

But of a roving mind. 
" O, it must be like heaven," thought he, 
** Those far-off foreign lands to see, 

And fortune seek and find ! *' 



But in the fo' castle, ^ hen he heard 

The mariners blaspheme. 
He thought of home, he thought of God, 
And his mother under the churchyard sod, 

And wished it were a dream. 

One friend dn board that ship had he ; 

'T was the Klaboterman, 
Who saw t.^ic Bible in his chest. 
And made a sign upon his breast, 

All evil things to baa. 



III. 

The cabin windows have grown blan!: 
As eyeballs of the dead ; 

No more the glancing sunbeams bum 
i On the gilt letters ot the stem, 
' But on the figure-head ; 

! On Valdemar Victorious, 

; Who looketh with disdain 

i To see his ima^^e lu the tide 

I Dismembered fioat from side to side, 

i And reunite again. 

1 
*' It is tha wind," thoe skippers said, 

*' That swings the vessel so , 
It is the wind ; it freshens faei, 
*r is time to say farewell at last, 

*r is time for us to go." 

They shook the captain by the hand. 

*' Good luck ! good luck ! " they cried; 
Each face was like *^he setting nun. 
As. broad and red, they one by one 

Went o'er the vessel's side. 

The sun went down, the full moon rose, 

Serene o'er field and flood ; 
And all the wmding creeks and bays 
And broad sea-meadows seemed ablaze, 

The sky was red as blood. 

The soathwest wind blew fresh and fair. 

As fair as wind could be ; 
Bound for Odessa, o'er the bar, 
With all sail set the Valdemar 

Went proudly out to sea. 

The lovely moon climbs up the sky 

As one who walks in dreams ; 
A tower of marble in her light, 
A wall of black, a wall of white. 
The stitely vessel seems. 

Low down upon the sandy coast 

The lights begin to bum ; 
And now, uplifted high in air. 
They kindle with a fiercer glare. 

And now drop far astern. 

The dawn appeara, the land is gone. 

The sea is all around ; 
Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land ; 

She bteereth through the Sound. 

Through Kattegat and Sbajer-rack 

She fiitieth hlce a ghost ; 
By day and niglit, by night and day. 
She bounds, she flies upon her way 

Along the English coast 

(^spc Finisterre is drawing near. 

Cape Finisterre is past ; 
Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 

Too beautiful to last 
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Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 
There is no land in sight ; 

The liquid planets overhead 

Bum brighter now the moon is dead, 
And longer stays the night. 



IV. 



And now along the horizonV edge 

Mountains oi cloud uprose. 
Black as with forests underneath. 
Above tlieir sharp and jagged teeth 

Were white as dritteJ suows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun. 

But fluslied each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light 
That faded slowly from the sight 

As bl jshes from the cheek. 

Black grew the sky,— all black, all block; 

The clouds were everywhere ; 
There was a feeling of suspense 
In nature, a myste.ious sense 

Of terror in the air. 

And all on board the Valdemar 

Was still as still could be ; 
Save when the dismal ship-bell tc^ed. 
As ever and anon she rolled, 

And lurched into the sea. 

The captain up and down the deck 

Went striding to an') fro ; 
Now watched ttie compass at the wheel. 
Now lifted up his hand to feel 

Which way the wiud might blow. 

And now he looked up at the sails, 

And now upon the deep ; 
In every fibre of his frame 
He felt the storm before it came. 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells ! and suddenly abaft, 

With a great rush of ram, 
MAking the ocean white with spume, 
In darkness like the day of doom, 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cloud, 

And rent the sky in two ; 
A jagged flame, a single jet 
Oi white fire, like a bayonet, 

That pierced the eyeballs throug.L 

Then all around was dark again, 

And blacker than before ; 
But in that single flash of light 
He had beheld a fearful sight. 

And thought of the oath he swore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 

The ghostly Oai-milhan ! 
Her m.%sts were stripped, her yards were bare. 
And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat the Klaboterman. 

Her crew of ghonts was all on deck 

Or clambering up the shrouds ; 
The boatswain's whistle, the captain's hail, 
Were like the piping of the gale, 

And thunder m the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhan 

There rose up from the s?a, 
As from a founderei ship of stone. 
Three bare and splintered masts alone: 

They were the Chimneys Three. 
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And onward dashed the Valdemar 

And leaped into the dark ; 
A denser mist, a colder blast. 
A little shudder, and she ha<i pass 'd 

Right through the Phantom uuik. 

She cleft in twain the shadowy hulk. 

But cleft it unaware ; 
As when, careering to her nest. 
The sea-gull severs with her brt^ast 

The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 

They saw the Carmilhan, 
Whole as before in hull and spar ; 
But now on board of the Valdemar 

Stood the Klaboterman. 

And thev all knew their doom was sealed; 

They knew that death was near ; 
Some praye I who never prayed before, 
And (»ome they wept, and some they swore, 

And some were mute with fear. 

Then suddenly there came a shock. 

And louder than wind or sea 
A crv burst from the crew on deck. 
As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless wieck. 

Upon the Chimne} s Three. 

The storm and night were passed, the light 

To streak the east began ; 
The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 
Survived the wreck, and only he, 

To tell of the Carmilhan. 



INTERLUDE 

When the long murmur of applause 

That greeted the Musician's lay 

Had slowly buzzed itsplf away. 

And the long talk of Spectre Ships 

That followed died upon their lips 

And came unto a natural pause, 

^' These tales you tell are one and all 

Of the Old World," the Poet said, 

" BMowers gathered from a cruroblirg v/all. 

Dead leaven that rustle as they ta'l ; 

Let me present you in their stead 

Something of our New England earth, 

A tale which, though of no great wort i. 

Has still thin merit, that it yields 

A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of home-made bread.*' 

The Student answered : " Be discreet ; 
For if the flour be fresh and sound, 
And if the bi*ead be light and sweet. 
Who careth in what mill 't was ground. 
Or of what oven felt the heat. 
Unless, as old Cervantes said. 
You are lookin{( after better bread 
Than any that is made of wheat ? 
You know that people nowadays 
To what is old give little praise ; 
All must be new in nrose and verse : 
They want hot breaa, or Fomething worse. 
Fresh every morning, and half baked ; 
The wholesome brefl^d of yesterday, 
Too stale for them, is thrown away, 
Nor is their thirst with water slaked.** 

As oft we see the sky in May 
Threaten to rain, and yet not rain, 
The Poet's face, before so gay. 
Was clouded with a look of pain. 
But suddenly brightened up again; 
And without further let or stay 
He told his tale of yesterday. 
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THE POET'S TALE. 



UIDT WENTWORTH. 



One hundred years ago, and something more. 
In Queen Street, Portsmo.ith, at her tavern door. 
Neat as a pin, and blooming as a ro^e, 
Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows, 
Just as her cuckoo-clock was striking nine. 
Above her head, resplendent on the sign. 
The portrait of the Earl of Halifax, 
In scarlet coat and periwig of flax. 
Surveyed at leisure all hor varied charms, 
Her cap, her bodice, her white folded arms, 
And half resolved, thoigh he was past his prime. 
And rather damaged by the lapse of time, 
To fall down at her fest, and to declare 
The passion that had driven bim to despair. 
For from his lofty station he had ssen 
Stavers, her husband, dressed in bottle-grosn, 
Drive his new FI3 ing Stage-coach, four m hand, 
Down the long lane, and out into the land, 
And knew that he was far upon the way 
To Ipswich and to Boston on the Bay I 

Just then the meditations of the Earl 
Were interrupted by a littla ^irl, 
Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 
Eyes full ot laughter, neck and shoulders bare, 
A thin slip of a uirl, like a new moon, 
Sure to be rounded into boauty soon, 
A creature men would worship and adore, 
Thon<'h now in mean habilIm<)ntH she bore 
A pau of water dripping, through the street. 
And bathing, as she went, her naked feet. 

It wafl a pretty pict-.irc, full of graoe, — 
The slenaf r form, the delicate, t.iin face ; 
Tho swaying motion, as she hurried by ; 
The shining feet, tiie laughter in her eye, 
That o*cr her face in nppl>Hg*ejimed and glanced, 
As in her pail the shifting sunl^eam danced : 
And with uncommon feelings of delight 
The E^rl of Halifax bshcld the sight. 
Not so Dame Silvers, for hehaard her say 
Th«3e words, or thought he did, as plain as day : 
** Martha Hilton ! Fie ! how dare you go 
Abo.!t the town half dressed, and look ng so ! " 
At which the gypsy laughed, and straight re- 
plied : 
** No matter how I look ; I yet shall ride 
In mv own chariot, ma'am.*' And on the chili 
The E irl of Halifax be-iig-dy smiled. 
As with her heavy burden she passed on. 
Look back, thun turned tiie corner, and was gone. 

What next, upon that memorable day. 
Arrested his attention was a gay 
And brilliant equipage, that flaahed and spin. 
The silver harness glittering in the sun, 
Outriders with red jacket^ lithe and lank. 
Pounding the saddles as thev rose and sank, 
Wnile all alone within the chariot sat 
A portly person with three-corned hat, 
A crimson velvet coat, head high in air. 
Gold-headed cane, and nicely powdered hair, 
And diamond buckles sparkling at his kncca. 
Dignified, stately, flo.icl, much at ease 
Onward the pageant swept, and as it passed. 
Fair Mistress Stavers courtcsied low and fast ; 
For this was Governor Wentworth, driving down 
To Little Harbor, jush beyond the town. 
Where his Great House stood looking out to sea, 
A goodly place, where it was good to be. 

It was a pleasant mansion, an abode 

Near and yet hidden from the great high-road. 

Sequestered amring trees, a noble pile. 

Baronial and colonial in itH style ; 

Gables and dormer-windows everywhere. 

And btacks of chimneys rising high in air, — 



Pandasan pipe^, on which all winds that blew 
Made mournful music the whole winter through. 
Within, unwonted splendors met the eye, 
Panels, and floors or oak, and tapestry ; 
Carvect chimney-pieces, where on brazen dogs 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of logs \ 
Doors opening into darkness unawares. 
Mysterious passages, and flights of stairs ; 
And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames. 
The ancestral Wentworths with Old-Scripturc 
names. 

Such was the mansion where the great man 

dwelt, 
A widower and childless ; and he felt 
The loneliness, the uncongenial gloom. 
That like a presence haunted every room ; 
For though not given to weakness, he could feel 
The pain of wounds, that ache because they heal. 

The years came and the years went, — seven in all, 
And passe i in cloud ani sunshine o'er the Hall ; 
The dawns their splendor through its chambers 

shed. 
The sunsets flushed its western windows red : 
The snow was on its roofs, the wind, the rain ; 
Its woodlands were in leaf and bare again ; 
Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed and 

died, 
In the broad river ebbed and flowed the tide, 
Ships went to sea, and ships came home from sea, 
And the slow years sailed by and ceased to be. 

And all these years had Martha Hilton served 
In the Great House, not wholly unobserved : 
Bv day, by night, the silver crescent grew. 
Though iuddcn by clouds, her light still shining 

through '; 
A maid of all work, whether coarse or fine, 
A servant who made service seem divine ! 
Through her each room was fair to look upon ; 
The mirrors glisteneJ, and the brasses shone, 
Tiie very knocker on the outsr door. 
If she but passed, was brighter than before. 

• 

And now the ceaseless turning of the mill 
Of Time, t':iat nover for an ho r stands still. 
Ground oat the Govcri'.or's sixtieth birthday. 
And powdered his brown hair with s.lver-gfay. 
The robin, the forerunner of the spring. 
The bluebird with h.s jocund carolling. 
The restless swallows building; ii the caves. 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 
The lilacs tossing in the wintls of May, 
All welco.iied this majestic holiday ! 
He gave a splendid banquet, served on plate, 
Sucu as became the (vovemor of the State, 
Who repri^cnted England and the King, 
A.nd WdS magnificent in everything. 
He had invited all his friends and peers. 
The Pepperels, the I^angdons, and the Leam, 
The Sparhawks. the P^nhallows, and the rest ; 
For wny repeat the name of every gur st ? 
But I must mention one, in bands and gown. 
The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Brown 
Of the Established Church ; with smiling face 
He sat beside the Governor and said grace ; 
And then the feast went on. as others do, 
But ended as none other I c*er knew. 

When they had drunk the King, with many a 

cheer, 
The Governor whispered in a servant's ear. 
Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 
A maiden, modest and yet self-possef^sed, 
Youthful and beautiful and simply dressed. 
Can this be Martha Hilton ? It must be! 
Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she ! 
Dowered with the beauty of her twenty years. 
How ladylike, how quecnllke she appears ; 
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The pale, thin crcscont of the day» gone by 
Is Dian now in all her majesty ! ' 
Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was there, 
Until the Goveraor, rising from his oha'r, 
Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked 

down. 
And said imto the Reverend Arthur Brown : 
" This is my birthday : it shall likewise be 
Hy wedding-day ; and you shall marry me ! " 

The liKtcnlng guests were greatly mystified. 
None more so than the rector, who replied : 
** Marry you ? Yes, tiiat wcro a plea^tit task, 
Your Excellency ; but to whom y I ask.** 
The Governor answered : *' To this lady here ; ** 
And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 
She came and stood, all blashes, at his n'ule. 
The rector paused. The impatient Governor 

cried : 
" This is tlic lady ; do you hesitate ? 
Then I comniana you as chief magistrate.** 
The rectoi' read the service loud and clear : 
** Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,** 
And so on to the end. At his command 
On the fouith linger of her fair left hand 
The Governor placed the ring ; and that was all : 
Martha was Lady VVentworth of the Hall ! 



INTERLUDE. 

Wfi.L flcasfd the audicrce I eard the tal& 

The Tlieolcgiiin Kaid : "Indeed, 

To praise > ou there is little need ; 

One almost hears the farmer*s tlail 

Thresh out your wheat, nor does there fail 

A certain ficshness, as you said, 

And sweetness as of home-made bread. 

But not less swe^t and not Icks fresh 

Are many Icgeiuls that I know, 

Writ by the nionUs of long-as o. 

Who loved to mortify the flesh, 

So that the soul might purer grow, 

And rise t» a diviner sttite ; 

And one of these — perhaps of all 

Mobt beautifnl — I now leci'.ll. 

And with permission will narrate ; 

Hoping thrrfljy to make amends 

For that grim tragedy of mine. 

As strong and black as Spanish wine, 

I told last night, a*id wish almost 

It had remained i.ntold, my friends; 

For Torquemada's awful ghost 

Came to me in the dreams I d teamed. 

And in the daikness gl»re<l and gleamed 

Like a great lightiiOUbc on tho> coust.** 

The Student latighing said : '* Far moro 

Like to some dismid fire nf bale 

Flaring portentous on a hill ; 

Or torches lighted on a shore 

By wreckers in a midn'ght galo. 

No matter ; be it as you will. 

Only go forward with your tide.** 



THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL. 

"Hadst thou ptayel. I must have fled I ** 
That is what the Vision said. 

In his chamber all alone. 
Kneeling on the floor of stone. 
Prayed the Monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision. 
Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial ; 



It was noonday by the dial. 
And the Mock was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lig'itened. 
An unwonted splendor br'ghtened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone ; 
And he saw the Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him. 
Like a garment round him thrown. 

Not BA crucified and slain, 
Not in agonies of psin. 
Not with bleeding hands and feot, 
Did the Monk his Master see ; 
But as in the vil'age stn*et. 
In the house or harvest-field. 
Halt and lame and blind he healed, 
W^hen he walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring. 

Hands upon his bosom crossed. 

Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in neaven that reigneai. 

Who am I, that thus thou deignest 

To reveal thyself to me ? 

Who am I, thit from the centre 

Of th}' glory thou shonldst enter 

This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his exaltation. 
Loud the convent l>ell appalling. 
From its Ixjlfry callirg, calling. 
Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
He had never heard before. 
It was now the appointed hour 
When alike in shine or shower, 
Winter's cold or summer's heat, 
To the ccmvcnt portals came 
All the blmd and halt and lame, 
All the beggars of the street, 
For their (laily dole of food 
Dealt them Ijy the brotherhood ; 
And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee, 
Rapt in silent erstasy 
Of divinest s 'lf-«urrender. 
Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 

Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration : 
Should he go, or should he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry attlic convent gate. 
Till the Vision passed away ? 
Shotdd he slight his radiant guest, 
Slight this vihitAnt celestial. 
For a crowd of raj^ged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision come again ? 
Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward car : 
** Do thy duty ; that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest ! 



n 



Straightway to his feet he started. 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent. 
Slowly from his cell departed. 
Slowly on his errand went. 

At the gate the poor were waitinp". 
Looking through the iron gratinj, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who amid their yrAnta and woea 
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Hear the sound of doorB that close, 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavor. 
Grown f <imiliar with the aavoi* 
Of the brea 1 by which men die I 
Kut to-day, th .-y knew not why, 
Like the j^atc of Paradise 
Seemed ths con vent gate to rise, 
Like a sacranie. t divine 
Seemed to them t.ic bread and wine. 
In his h.'art the Monk was prayinj. 
Think ng of the homeless poor, 
What they sufter an J endure ; 
What we see not, what we sec ; 
And the inwari voic? was saying : 
" Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the lea«(t of mine and lowest, 
That thou dojst unto me ! " 

Unto me ! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar s clothing, 
Come a mondicatit imploring. 
Would he then have knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision. 
And have turned away with loathing ? 

Thus his conscience put the question. 
Pull of troublesome siig;^estion, 
As at length, with hurried pace. 
Towards his cell he turned his face. 
And beheld th-; convent bright 
With a supernatural light, 
Like a luminous c oad expindmg 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck feellnj 
At the threshold of his door. 
For the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before, 
When the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling 
Summoned him to feed tiie poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It had wait.'d his return, 
And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending nil the meaning, 
When the Blessed Vision said. 
^* Hadst thou stayed, L must nave fled ! 



»» 



INTERLUDE. 

Atx praised the Legsnd more or less ; 
Some liked the moral, some th? ver^te ; 
Some thought it better, and some wo.se 
Than oblier legends of the paiit ; 
Until, with ill-conce:iled distress 
At all their cavilling, at list 
The Theologian gravely .said : 
** The Spanish proverb, then, is right ; 
Cons-.dt your friends on what you do, 
And one will say that it is white, 
And others s&y that it is red.'** 
And '* Amen ! " quoth the Spanish Jew. 

** Six stories told ! We roust have seven, 
A cluster like the Pleiades, 
And lo ! it happ<^ns, as with these. 
That one is mis^in^ from our heaven. 
Where is the Landlord ? Bring him hsre ; 
Lst th3 Lost Pliiad reappear." 

Thus the Sicilian cried, and went 
Forthwith to seek his missing star. 
But did not find him in the bar, 
A place that landlords most frequent, 
Nor yet beside the kitchen fire, 
Nor up the stairs, nor in the hall ; 
It was in vain to ask or call. 
There were no tidings of the Squire. 



So he came back with downcast head. 
Exclaiming : *' Well, our bashful hoBt 
Hath surely given up the ghost. 
Another proverb says the dead 
Can tell no t.ales ; and that is true. 
It follows, then, that one of you 
Must tell a story in his stead. 
You must,** he to the Student said, 
** Who know s.» many of the best. 
And tell them better than the rest** 

Straight, by these flattering words beguiled. 

The Student, happy as a child 

When he is culleii a little mat), 

Assumed the double task imposed. 

And without more ado unclosed 

His smiling lips, and thus began. 



THE STUDENT'S SECOND TALR 

THE BARON OP ST OASTINB. 

Bakon Castinb of St Cast'ne 

Has left his chateau in the Pyrenees, 

And sailed acroi>8 the western seas. ' 

When he went away from his fair demesne 

The birds were b id ling, the woods were green ; 

And now the winds of winter blow 

Round the turrets of the old chateau, 

The birds are silent and unseen, 

The leaves lie dead in the ravine, 

And the Pyrenees are white with snow. 

His fat'ier, lonely, ol.l, and gray, 

Sit.i by the fireside day by day, 

Tiiinkmg ever one thought of care ; 

Through the southern windows, narrow and tali, 

The sun shines inSo thj ancient hall, 

A.nd makes a glory ro.ind his ha'r. 

The ho.ise-iog, stretched bcneutii his chair. 

Groans m his sleep as if in pain. 

Then wakei, and yawns, and sleeps again, 

So silent Is it everywhere, — 

So silent you can hear the mouse 

Run and rummage alonj the b^ams 

Behind the wainsjot of the wall ; 

And the old man ro;i»es fiom his dreams. 

And wanders restless tinoug'i the hou»e, 

As if he heard strange voices call. 

His footsteps echo along the floor 
Of a distant p.issage, and pause awhile; 
He is stanning by an open door 
L!)oking long, w.th a sad, sweet smile. 
Into the room of his absent son. 
There is the bed on which he lay. 
There are the pictures biight anrl gay. 
Horses and hounds and sun -lit seas : 
There are his powder flask and gun 
And his hunting-knivos in shape of a fan ; 
Tne chair by the window where he sat, 
With the clouded tiger-skin for a nsai, 
Looking out on the Pyronce.s, 
Looking out on Mount Marborc' 
And the Seven Valleys of Lavedan. 
Ah me ! he turns away and sighs ; 
There is a mist tiefore his eyes. 

At night, whatever the weather be, 
Wind or rain or starry heaven. 
Just as the clock is striking soven, 
Those who look from the windows see 
The village Curate, with lantern and maid. 
Come through the gateway from the park. 
And cross the courtyard damp and dark, — 
A ring of light in a ring of shade. 

And now at the old man's side he stands, 
His voice is cheery, his heart expands. 
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He gossips pleaBontly, by the blaze 
Of the fire of fa«ots, about old days, 
And Cardinal Mazarm and the Fronde, 
And the Cardinal's nieces fair and fond, 
And what they did, and what they said. 
When they heard his Eminence was dead. 

And after a pause the old man says, 

His mind still coming back again 

To the one sad thought that haunts his brain, 

** Are there any tidings from over sea ? 

Ah, why has that wild boy gone from me ? " 

And the Curate answers, looking down, 

Harmless and docile as a Iamb, 

" Young blood ! young blood ! It must so be ! ^^ 

And draws from ths pocket of his gown 

A handkerchief like an oriflamb, 

And wipes his spectacles, and they play 

Their little game of lansquenet 

In silence for an hour or so, 

Till the clock at nine strikes loud and c*car 

From the village lying asleep below, 

And across the courtyard, into the da.k 

Of the wind.ng pathway in the park. 

Curate and lantern disappear, 

And darkness reigns in the old chateau 

The ship has come back from over sea, 
8he has been signalled from below. 
And into the harbor of Bordeaux 
Site sails with her gallant company. 
But among tliem is nowhere seen 
The bravo young Baron of St. CaLf.r.e ; 
He hath tarried behind, I ween, 
In the beautiful land of Acadie I 

And the father paces to and fro 

Through the chambers of the old chateau, 

W^aitmg, waiting to hear the hum 

Of wheels on the road tiiat runs below, . 

Of servants hurrying here and there, 

The voice in the courtyard, the step on ti.e stair, 

Waiting for some one who doth not come ! 

But letters there are, which the old man reads 

To the Curate, when he comes at night, 

Word by word, as an acolyte 

Repeats his prayers, and tells his beads ; 

Letters full of the rolling sea. 

Full of a young man*s joy to be 

Abroad m the world, alone and free ; 

Full of adventures and wonderful scenes 

Of hunting the deer through forchts vast 

In the royal grant of Pierre du Oast ; 

Of nights in the tents of the Tarratines; 

Of Madocawando the Indian chief. 

And his daug})ter.% as glorious as queens. 

And beautiful beyond belief; 

And so soft the tonefi of their native tongue, 

The words are not spoken, they are sung ! 

And the Curate listens, and smiling says : 

*' Ah yes, dear friend I in our young days 

We should have liked to hunt the deer 

All day amid those forest Kcenes, 

And to Rleep in the tents of the Tarratines ; 

But now it IB bettor sittmg here 

Within four wall^ and x^itliout the fear 

Of losing our hearts to Indian queens ; 

For man ^h fire and woman is tow. 

And the Somebody comes and begins to blow." 

Then a gleam of diRtrnst and vague surmise 

Shines m the father's gontb eyes. 

As fire-light on a winoow-pane 

Glimmers and vaninhcn again ; 

But naught he answers ; he only sighs, 

And for a moment hows his head ; 

Then, as their custom is, they play 

Their little game of lansquenet. 

And another day is with the dead. 

Another day, and many a day 



And many a week and month depart, 
When a fatal letter wings its way 
Across the sea, like a bird of prey. 
And strikes and tears the old man's heart. 
Lo ! the young Baron of St. Castine, 
Swift as the wind is, and as wild, 
Has married a dubky Tarratine, 
Has married Madocawando' s child ! 

The letter drops from the father's hand ; 
Though the sinews of his heart are wrung. 
He utters no cry, he breathes no prayer, 
No malediction falls from his tongue ; 
But his stately figure, erect and grandL, 
Bends and sinks like a column of sand 
In the whirlwind of his great despair. 
Dying, yes, dying ! His latest breath 
Of parley at the door of death 
Is a blessing on his wayward son. 
Lower and lower on his breast 
Sinks his gray head ; he is at rest ; 
No longer he waits for any one. 

For many a year the old chateau 

Lies tenantless and desolate ; 

Rank grasses in the courtyard grow. 

About its gables caws the crow ; 

Only the poi*ter at the gate 

Is left to guard it, and to wait 

The coming of the rishtful heir; 

No other life or sound is there ; 

No more the Curate comes at night, 

No more is seen the unsteady light. 

Threading the alleys of the park ; 

The windows of the hall are dark. 

The chambers are dreai-y, cold, and bare ! 

At length, at last, when the winter is past. 

And birds are building, and woods are gie.n. 

With flying skirts is the Curate seen 

Speeding along the woodland way. 

Humming gayly, *' No day is so long 

But it comes at last to vesper-song.** 

He stops at the purter's lodge to say 

That at last the Baron of St. Castine 

Is coming home with his Indian queen. 

Is coming without a week's delay ; 

And all the house must be swept and clean. 

And all things set in good array ! 

And the solemn pcrter shakes his head ; 

And the answer he makes is : '* Lack-a-day ! 

We will see, as the blind man said ! " 

Alert since first the day began. 
The cock upon the village church 
Looks northward from his airy perch. 
As if beyond the ken of man 
To see the ships come sailing on. 
And pass the isle of 01' ron, 
And pass the Tower of Cordouan. 

In the church below is cold in clay 

The heart that would have leaped for joy — 

O tender heart of truth and trust ! — 

To see the coming of that day ; 

In the church below the lips are dnat; 

Dust are the hands, and dust the feet. 

That would have been so swift to meet 

The coming of that wayward boy. 

At night the front of the old chateau 

Is a maze of light above and below ; 

Thei e 's a sound of wheels and hoofs in the street, 

A cracking of whips, and scamper of feet, 

Bells are ringing, and horns are blown. 

And the Baron hath come again to his own. 

The Curate is waiting in the hall. 

Most eager and alive of all 

To welcome the Baron and Biuroness ; 

But his mind is full of vague distresa, 
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For he hath read in Jesuit books 

Of those children of the wildemsss. 

And now, ^ood, simple man ! he looks 

To see a painted savage stride 

Into the room, with shoulders bare. 

And eagle feathers in her hair, 

And around her a robe of panther^s hid& 

Instead, he beholds with secret shame 

A form of beauty undefined, 

A loveliness without a name. 

Not of degree, but more of kind ; 

Nor bold nor shy, nor short nor tall, 

But a new mingling of them alL 

Yes, beautiful beyond belief, 

Transfigured and transfused, he sees 

The lady of the Pyrenees, 

The daughter of the Indian chief. 

Beneath the shadow of her hair 

The gold-bronze color of the skin 

Seems lighted by a fire within. ^ 

As when a burst of sunlight shines 

Beneath a sombre ^ove of pines, — 

A dusky splendor m the air. 

The two small hands, that now are pressed 

In his, seem made to be caressed. 

They lie so warm, and soft, and still, 

Like birds half hidden in a ne&t, 

Trustful, and innocent of ill. 

And ah ! he cannot believe his ears 

When her melodious voice he hears 

Speaking his native Gascon tongue ; 

The words she utters seem to be 

Part of some poem of Goudouli, 

Thev are not spoken, they are sung ! 

And the Baron smiles, and savs, ** Yon see, 

I told yoa but the simple truth ; 

Ah, you may trust the eyes of youth I " 

Down in the village day by day * 

The people gossip in their way, 

And stare to see the Baroness pass 

On Sunday morning tu early Mass ; 

And when she kneeleth down to pray. 

They wonder, and whisper together, and say, 

** Surely this is no heatnen lass ! " 

And in course of time they learn to bless 

The Baron and the Baroness. 

And in course of time the Curate learns 
A secret so dreadful, that by turns 
He is ice and fire, he freezes and bams. 
The Baron at confession hath said. 
That though this woman be his wife. 
He hath wed her as the Indians wed. 
He hath bought her for a gun and a Imife ! 
And the Curate replies : '* O profligate, 
O Prodigal Son ! return once more 
To the open arms and the ofien door 
Of the Church, or ever it be too late. 
Thank God, thy father did not live 
To see what he could not forgive ; 
On thee, so reckless and perverse. 
He left his blessing, not his curse. 
But the nearer the dawn the darker the night, 
And by goins wrong all things come right ; 
Thirgs havft been mended that were worse, 
t And the worse, the nearer they are to mend. 
For the sake of the living and the dead. 
Thou shall be wed as Christians wed. 
And all things comes to a happy endl** 

O sun, that followest the night. 
In yon blue sky, serene and pure. 
And ponrest tiiine impartial light 
Alike on mountain and on moor. 



Pause for a moment in thy conrse, 
And bless the bridegroom and the bride ! 
O Gave, that from thy hidden source 
In yon mysterious mountain-side 
Pursuest thy wandering way alone. 
And leaping down its steps of stono, 
Along the meadow lands demure 
Stealest away to the Adour, 
Pause for a moment in thy coarse 
To bless the bridegroom and the bride ! 

The choir is singing the matin son^. 
The doors of the church are opened wide. 
The people crowd, and press, and throng 
To see the bridegroom and tne bride. 
They cAter and pass along the nave ; 
They stand upon the father^s grave ; 
The bells are ringing soft and slow ; 
The living above and the dead below 
Give their blessing on one and twain ; 
The warm wind blows from the hills of Spain, 
The birds are buildmg, the leaves are green, 
And Baron Castinc of St. Castlne 
Hath come at last to his own again. 



FINALE. 

''liimc plaudUe! " the Student cried. 

When he had finished ; '^ now applaud, 

As Roman actors used to say 

At the conclusion of a play ; " 

And rose, and spread his hands abroad, 

And smiling bowed from side to side, 

As one who bears the palm away. 

And generous was the applause and load. 

But less for him than for the sun. 

That even as the tale was done 

Burst from its canopy of cloud. 

And lit the landscape with the blazo 

Of afternoon on autumn days, 

And filled the room with light, and mado 

The fire of logs a painted shade. 

A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its trumpets loud and shrill ; 
The windows rattled with the blast. 
The oak-trees shouted as it passed, 
And straight, as if by fear possesA'^d, 
The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag and tcnfc 
Vanished into the firmament, 
And down the valley fled amain 
The rear of the retreating rain. 

Only far up in the blue sky 

A mass of clouds, like drifted snow 

Sufiiised with a faint Alpine glow. 

Was heaped together, vast and high. 

On which a shattered rainbow hung. 

Not rising like the ruined arch 

Of some aerial aqueduct, 

But like a roseate garland plucked 

From an Olympian god, and flung 

Aside in histriumphal march. 

Like prisoners from their dungeon g!oom, 
Like birds escaping from a snare, 
Like school-boys at the hour of play. 
All left at once the pent-up room. 
And rushed into the open air ; 
And no more tales were told that day. 
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PART THIRD. 



PRELUDR 



V '» 



The eveninpf came ; the golden vane 
A moment in the sunxet glanodd, 
Then darkened, and then gleamed again 
Ab from the east the moon advanced 
And touched it with a softer light ; 
While underneath, with flowing mane. 
Upon the sign the Red Home pranced, 
And galloped forth into the night. 

Bnt brighter than the afternoon 
That followed the dark day of rain, 
And brighter than the golden vane 
That glii<t<ened in the rising moon. 
Within the ruddy tire-lii|^ht gleamed ; 
And every separate window-pane. 
Backed by the outer darkness, showed 
A mirror, where the flamelets gleamed 
And flickered to and fro, and seemed 
A bonfire lighted in the road. 

Amid the hospitable glow. 
Like an old actor on the stage. 
With the uncertain voice of age, 
The singing chimney chanted low 
The homely songs of long ago. 

The voice that Ossian heard of yore. 

When midnight winds were in his hall; 

A ghostly and appealing call, 

A sound of days thai are no more ! 

And dark as Ossian sat the Jew, 

And listened to the sound, and knew 

The passing of the airy hosts. 

The gray and misty cloud of ghosts 

In their interminable flight ; 

And listening muttered in h's beard, 

With accent indistinct and weird, 

** Who are ye, children of the Night 

Beholding his mysterious face, 
** Tell me," the gay Sicilian i«aid, 
** Why was it that in breaking bread 
At supper, you bent down your head 
And, musing, paused a little space, 
As one who says a silent grace ? " 

The Jew replied, with solemn air, 

*^ I said the Manichu'an's prayer. 

It was his faith, — perhaps is mine, — 

That life in all its forms is one, 

And that its secret conduits run 

Unseen, but in unbroken line, 

From the great fountain-head divine 

Through man and beast, through grain and gras& 

Howe'er we struggle, strive, and cry. 

From death there can be no escape, 

And no escape from life, alas ! 

Because we cannot die, but pass 

From one into another shape : 

It is but into life we die. 

*^ Therefore the Manich;ran said 

This simple prayer on breaking bread. 

Lest he with hasty hand or knife 

Might wound the incarcerated life, 

The soul in things that we call dead : 

* I did not reap thee, did not bind thee, 

I did nut thrash thee, did not grind thee. 

Nor did I in the oven bake thee ! 

It was not I, it was another 

Did these things unto thee, O brother; 

I only have thee, hold thee, break thee ! * " 

*' That birds have souls I can concede,** 
The poet cried, with glowing cheeks ; 
**The flocks that from their beds of reed 



Uprising north or routhward fly. 

And flying write upon the sky 

The biforked letter uf the Greeks, 

As hath be3n said by Ricellai ; 

All birds that sing or chirp ur cry, 

£ven those migratory bands. 

The minor poets of the air. 

The plover, peep, and sanderling. 

That hardly ciin be said to sing. 

But pipe along the barren sand^, — 

All these have souls akin to ours ; 

So hath the lovely race of flowers : 

Thus much I grant, but nothing more. 

The rusty hin<res of a door 

Are not aiive bcK;ause they creak ; 

This chimr.ey, with its dreary roar. 

These rattling windows, do not speak !** 

*' To me they speak," the Jew replied ; 

*'*' And in the sounds that sink and soar, 

I hear the voices of a tide 

That breaks upon an unknown shore ! " 

Here the Sicilian interfered : 
^* That was your dream, then, as you dozed 
A moment since, with eyes half-closed, 
And murmured something in your beard." 
The Hebrew smiled, and answered, ** Nay ; 
Not that, but something verv near ; 
Like, and yet not the same, may seem 
The vision of my waking dream ; 
Before it wholly dies away. 
Listen to me, and yon shall hear." 



THE SPANISH JEW'S TALK 

AZKAEL. 

Kino Solomon, before his palace gate 
At evening, on the pavement tessellate 
Was walking with a stranger from the East, 
Arrayed in rich attire as for a feaht. 
The mighty Runjeet-Smg, a learned man. 
And Rajah of the realms of Hindostan. 
And as they walked the guest became aware 
Of a white figure in the twilight air. 
Gazing intent, as one who with surprise 
His form and features seemed to recognize ; 
And in a whis{)er to the king he said : 
'' What is yon shape, that, pallid as the dead. 
Is watching me, as if he sought to trace 
In the dim ligatthe features of my face ?** 

The king looked, and replied : " I know him tvell ; 
It is the Angel men call Azi ael, 
*r is the L'eath Angel ; what hast thou t-o fear? ** 
And the gi.e t answered : " Lest he should come 

near. 
And speak to me, and take away my breath ! 
Save me from Azrael, save me from death ! 

king, that hast d'lm nion o'er the wind. 
Bid it arise and bear me hence to Ind/' 

The king gazed upward at the cloudless sky, 

Whispere<l a wor i, and raisetl his hand on high, 

And lo ! the signet-ring of chrysoprase 

On his uplifted tinger seemed to blaze 

With hidden fire, and rushing from the west 

There came a mighty wind, and f^ized the guest 

And lifted him from earth, and on they passed. 

His shining girmsnts streaming in the blast, 

A silken banner o*er the walls upreared, 

A purple cloud, that gleamed and disappeared. 

Then said the Angel, smiling : ** If this man 

Be Kajah Runjeet-Sing of Hindostan, 

Thou habt done well in listening to his prayer ; 

1 was upon my way to seek him there. 
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rUTERLUDE. 
" O BnnnHi. forheir to night 
Yoor gbostlr Ipgcntie of adright, 
And l«t tlie Talmud rent in peace ; 
Spate us voiir di.nial tileB..f death 
'fiteA almost take away one's breath 
Sodding, may youF tiibe iiicr?ue.'' 

Thai the S'cilian siid ; then oent 

Plaved Mimnino. likeabteeis 
from Naplei and the Sonth^m seM 
That brintpi na the delioiuus aomt 
Of oitron and of orange trees. 
And memories of soft days of eoui 
At Capri and Amalll speTit. 



"Notsc 



' the ei 






The story of my Airacl, 
An angel mortal oa oiirselTB'. 
Which in an aacimt Come 1 found 
Upon a oonvent'n diisty shelves, 
Chained with ao iron chain, and bonnd 
In parobm«nt, and with olsspa of brass. 



Led from its prison, some dark day, 
~ night be stolen or steal away. 
While the good friars were sinking rnai 

_. isa tale of Charlemagne, 
When like a tbunder-cloud. that lower 
■ sweeps from mountain-crcit lo cc 



He avept across the Loi 
Buleagjering with his 

Pavfa, the <.-ountrv'» pi 

The City of t:ie Hundred Toi 

raldei the tale iK^gi 
And thus in sober meas^r^ 



>ndb< 



THE POET'S TALE. 



Olobr the Dane and DestdcHo. 
King of the Lombarda. on a lofty tower 
Kto<Kl gaiing northward o'er the rolling plain: 
LaoRue after league of harreita, to the foot 
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Of the Rnow-orcatcd Alps, and saw approach 
A mighty army, thronging all the roaaa 
That led into the city. And the King 
8aid unto Olger, who had passed his youth 
Ar hostage at the court of France, and knew 
The Emperor's form and face : ^' Is Charlemagne 
AtnoDg that host ? " And Olger answered : 
" No." 

And still the innumerable multitude 
Flowed onward and increased, until the King 
Cried in amazement : ** Surely Charlemagne 
Is coming in the midst of all these knights ! " 
And Olger answered slowlv : '*No ; not yet; 
He will not come so soon. Then much disturbed 
Kin J Djsiderlo a^ked : '* What shall we do. 
If he approach with a still greater army ? " 
And Olger answered : '' When he shall appear. 
Yon will behold what manner of man he is-; 
But what will then befall us I know not** 

Then came the guard that never knew repose, 
The Paladins of France ; and at the sight 
The Lombard King overcome with terror cried 
*^This must be Charlemagne ! " and as before 
Did Olger answer : '* No ; not yet, not yet." 

And then appeared in panoply complete 

The Bishops and the Abbots and the Priests 

Of the imperial chapel, and the Counts ; 

And Desiderio could no more endure 

The light of day, nor yet encounter death. 

But sobbed aloud and said : ** Let us go down 

And hide us in the bosom of the earth, 

Far from the sight and anger of a foe 

So terrible as this ! " And Olger said : 

" When you behold the harvests in the fields 

Shaking with fear, the Po and the Ticino 

Lashing the city walls with iron waves. 

Then may you know that Charlemagne is come.** 

And even as he spake, in the northwest, 

Lo ! there uprose a black and threatening cloud, 

Out of whose bosom flashed the light of arms 

Upon the people pent up in the city ; 

A light more terrible than any darkness ; 

And Charlemagne appeared ; — a Man of Iron ! 

His helmet was of iron, and his gloves 

Of iron, and his breastplate and nis greaves 

And tasscts were of iron, and his shield. 

In his left hand he held an iron spear. 

In his right hand his sword invincible. 

The horse he rode on had the strength of iron. 

And color of iron. All who went before him, 

Beside him and behind him, his whole host, 

Were armed with iron, and their hearts within 

them 
Were stronger than tho armor that they wore. 
The fields and all the roads were filled with iron. 
And points of iron glistene:! in the sun 
And shed a terror tnroiigh the city streets. 
This at a single glance Olger the Dane 
Saw from the tower, and turning to the King 
Exclaimed in haste : ^' Behold ! this is the man 
Yon looked for with such eagerness ! ** and then 
Fell as one dead at Desiderio's feet. 



And threw stones at the Argonauts, 

Being filled with indiscriminate ire 

That tangled and perplexed his thoughts ; 

But, like a hospitable host. 

When strangers landed on the coast, 

Heated himself red-hot with fire. 

And hugged them in his arms, and pressed 

Their bodies to his burning breast. 

The poet answered : '■*■ No, not thus 

The legend rose ; it sprang at first 

Out of the hunger and the thirst 

In all men for &e marvellons. 

And thus it filled and satisfied 

The imagination of mankind. 

And this ideal to the mind 

Was truer than historic fact. 

Fancy enlarged and multiplied 

The terrors ot the awful name 

Of Charlemagne, till he became 

Armipotent in every act, 

And, clothed in mystery, appeared 

Not what men saw, but what they feared. 

** Besides, uriless my memory fail. 
Your some one with an iron flail 
Is rot an ancient myth at all, 
But comes much later on the scene, 
As Talus in the Faerie Queene, 
The iron groom of Artegall, 
Who threshed out falsehood and deceit. 
And truth npheld, and righted wrong. 
And was, as is the swallow, fleet. 
And as the lion is, was strong." 

The Theologian said : ^* Perchance 

Your chronicler in writing this 

Had in his mind the Anabasis, 

Where Xenophon describes the advance 

Of Artaxerxes to the fight ; 

At first the low gray cloud of dust. 

And then a blackness o*er the fields 

As of a passing thunder-gust, 

Then flash of brazen armor bright, 

And ranks of men, and spears np-thmst, 

Bowmen and troops with wicker shields, 

And cavalry equipped in white, 

And chariots ranged in front of these 

With scythes upon their lude-trees." 

To this the Scudent answered : ** Well, 
I also have a tale to tell 
Of Charlemagne ; a tale that throws 
A softer light, more tinged with rose, 
Than your grim ap])arition cast 
Upon the darkness of the past. 
Listen, and hear in Englisn rhyme 
What the good Monk of Lauresheim 
Gives as the gossip of his time, 
In mediae vai Latin prose." 



INTERLUDE. 

Well pleased all listened to the tale. 
That drew, the Student said, its pith 
And marrow from the ancient myth 
Of some one with an iron flail ; 
Or that portentous Man of Brass 
Hephaestus made in days of yore. 
Who stalked about the Cretan shore, 
And saw the ships appear and pass. 



THE STUDENT'S TALK 

BMMA AND BOINHARD. 

When Alcuin taught the sons of Charlemagne, 
In the free sohoolB of Aix, how kings should 

reign. 
And with them taught the children of the poor 
How subjects should be patient and endure, 
He touched the'lips of some, as best befit. 
With honey from the hives of Holy Writ ; 
Others intoxicated with the wine 
Of ancient hi&tory, sweet but less divine ; 
Some with the wholesome fruits of grammar fed ; 
Others with mysteries of the stars o'erhead. 
That hang suspended in the vaulted sky 
Like lamps in some fair palace vast and high. 
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In sooth it was a pleasant sight to see 
Th^fct Saxoa monk, with hood and rosary, 
With inkhorn at his belt, and pen and book, 
And mingled love and reverence in his look, 
Or hear ttie cloister and the court rei^eat 
The measured footfalls of his sandaled fest, 
Or watch him with the pupils of his school, 
Gentle of speech, but absolute of rule. 
Among them, always earliest in his place, 
Was Eginhard, a youth of Franklsh race, 
Whose face was bright'wlth flashes that forerun 
The splendors of a yet un risen sun. 
To him all things were possible, and seemed 
Nob what he had accomplished, but had dreamed, 
And what were tasks to others wcrj his play, 
Tae pastime of an idle holiday. 

Smara^do, Abbot of Sb. Michaers, said, 
With many a shrug and shaking of the head, 
Surely some demon must possess the lad, 
Who showed more wit than ever schoolboy had, 
And learned his Trivlnm thus without the rod ; 
But Alcuiu said it was the grace of God. 

Thus he grew up, in Logic point-device. 

Perfect in Grammar, and in Rhetoric nice ; 

Science of Numbers, Geometric art, 

And lore of Stars, and Music knew by heart ; 

A Minnesinger, long before the times 

Of those who sang their love in Snabian rhymes. 

The Emperor, when he heard this good report 
Of Elgin hard much buzzed about the court. 
Said to himself, "Tuis stripling seems to be 
Porposoly sent into the world for me ; 
He siiall become my scribe, and shall be schooled 
In all the arts whereby the world is ruled. ^' 
Tnus did the gentle Eginhard attain 
To honor in th3 court of Charlemagne ; 
Bocarno the S3vcreign*s favorite, his right hand. 
So that his fame was great in all the land. 
And all men loved him for his mod.'st grace 
And comeliness of figure and of face. 
An inmate of the palace, yet recluse, 
A man of books, vet sacred from abu83 
Among the armed knights vrith spur on heel. 
The tramp of hirses and the clang of steel ; 
And as the Emperor promised he was schooled 
In all the arts by which the world is ruled. 
But the one art supreme, whose law is fate. 
The Emperor never dreamed of till too late. 

Home from her convent to the palace came 
The lovely Princess Emma, whose sweet name, 
Whispered by seneschal or sung by bard. 
Had often to lohed the soul of E^mhard. . 
He saw her from his window, as in state 
She came, by k lightis attended through the gate ; 
He saw her at the banquet of that day. 
Fresh as the morn, and beautiful as Miay ; 
He saw her in the garden, as she strayed 
Among the flowers of summer with her maid, 
And said to him, ''O Eginhard, disclose 
The meaning and the mystary of the rose ; " 
And trembling he made answer : *^ In good sooth. 
Its mystary is love, its meaning youth ! " 

How can I tell the signals and the signs 
By which one heart anoth3r heart divines ? 
How can I tell the m-iny thousand ways 
By which it keeps the secret it betrays ? 

O mystery of love ! O strange romance ! 
Among the Peers and Paladms of France, 
Shining in steel, and prancing on gay steeds. 
Noble by birth, yet nobler by great deeds, 
The Princess Emma had no words nor looks 
But for this clerk, this man of thought and books. 

The snmmer passed, the autumn came ; the stalks 
Of lilies blackened m the garden walks ; 



The leaves fell, russet-golden and blood-red, 
Love-letters thought the poet fanoy-lcd, 
Or Jove descending in a shower of gold 
Into the lap of Danae of old ; 
For poets cherish many a strange conceit, 
And love transmutes all nature by its heatw 

No more the garden lessons, nor the dark 
And hurried meetings in the twilight park ; 
Bat now the studious lamp, and the delights 
Of firesides in the silent winter nights. 
And watching from his window hour by hour 
The light that burned in Princess Emma's tower. 

At length one night, while musing by the fire, 
Overcome at last by his insane desire, — 
For what will rccklees \ovd not do and dare ? — 
He crossed the court, and climbed the winding 

stair. 
With some feigned message in the Emperor^s 

name ; 
But when he to the lady^s presence came 
He knelt down at her feet until sh? laid 
Her hand upon him, like a naked blade. 
And whispered in his ear : ** Arise, Sir Knight, 
To my heart's level, O my heart's delight. '* 

And there he lingered till the crowing cock. 
The Alectryon of the farmyard and the fiock, 
Sang his aubade with lusty voice and clear, 
To tell the sleeping world that dawn was near. 
And then they parted ; bat at parting, lo ! 
They saw the palace courtyard white with snow, 
Ana, placid as a nun, the moon on high 
Gazing from cloudy cloisters of the sky. 
*' AUs ! " he said, *' how hide the fatal line 
Of footprints h-adino^ from thy door to mine, 
And none returning ! " Ah, he little knew 
What woman's wit, when put to proof, can do ! 

That night the Emperor, sleepless with the cares 
And trouble;) that attzna on state afTair^i, 
Had risen before the dawn, and musing gazed 
Into the silent night, as one amazed 
To see the calm tnat reigned o'er all supreme. 
When his own reign was but a troublea dream. 
The moon lit up the gables capped with snow. 
And the white roofs, and half the court below. 
And he beheld a form, that seemed to cower 
Beneath a burden, come from Emma's tower, — 
A woman, who upon her shoulders bore 
Clerk Eginhard to his ow^n private door, 
And then returned in haste, but still essayed 
To tread the footprints she hrself had made ; 
And as she parsed across the lighted space, 
The Emperor saw his daughter Emma's face ! 

He started not ; he did not speak or moan, 

But seemed as one who hath been turned to 

stone; 
And stood there like a statue, nor awoka 
Out of his trance of pain, till morning broke. 
Till the stars faded, and the moon went down, 
And o'er the towers and steeples of the town 
Came the gray dayl'ght ; then the sun, who took 
The empire of the world with sovereign look, 
Suffusing with a soft and golden glow 
Ail the aead landscape in its shroud of snow, 
Touching with flame the tapering chapel spires, 
Windows and roofs, and smoke of household Ares, 
And kindling park and palace as he came ; 
The stork's nc^t on the chimney seemed in flame. 
And thus he stood tiU Eginhard appeared, 
Domnre and modest with his comely beard 
And flowing flaxen tresses, come to as^i 
As was his wont, the day's appointed task. 

The Emperor looked upon him with a smile. 
And gently said : *' My son, wait yet awhile ; 
This hour my council meets upon some gre.ii 
And very urgent businesa of tne state. 
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Gome back within the hour. On thy retnm 
The work appointed for thee ahalt thou learn. 



»i 



Having dismissed this gallant Troubadour, 
He summoned straight his council, and Bccuro 
And steadfast in hid pupose, from the throne 
All the adventure of the night made known ; 
Then aslcod for sentence ; and with eager breath 
Some answered banishment, and others deuth. 

Then spake the king : " Your sentence is not mine; 

Life is the fjift of Uod, and is divine ; 

Nor from these palace walls shall one depart 

Who carries such a secret in his heart ; 

My bettor judijment points another way. 

Good Alcum, I remember how one day 

When my Popino asked you, * What are men ? ' 

You wrote upon his ta!)lcta with your pen, 

* Guests of the grave and travellers that pass ! ' 

This l)oing true of all men, we, ala^ ! 

Being all fashioned of the self-same dust, 

L^t us be merciful as well as just ; 

Tbis passing traveller, who hath stolen away 

The brightest jewel of my crown to-day. 

Shall of himself the precious gem restore; 

By giving it, I make it mine once mora. 

Over those fatal footprints I will throw 

My ermind mantle like another snow.^' 

Then Eginhard was summoned to the hall, 
And entered, and in presence of them all, 
The Emperor said : " My son, for thou to me 
Hast been a son, and evermore shalt be, 
Long hast thou served thy sovereign, and thy zeal 
Pleads to me with importunate appeal, 
While I have been forgetful to requite 
Thy service and aflection as was right. 
But now the hour is come, when I, thy lord. 
Will crown thy love with such supreme reward, 
A gift so precious kings have striven in vain 
To win it from the hands of Charlemagne." 

Then sprang the portals of the chamber wide, 
And Princess Emma entered, in the pride 
Of birth and beauty, that in part overcame 
The conscious t-.^rror and the blush of shame. 
And the good Emperor rose up from his throne, 
And taking her wnite hand within his own 
Placed it in Egln hard's and said : *' My son. 
This is tiie gift thy constant zeal hath won ; 
Thus I repay the royal debt I ow3, 
And cover up thj footpr.nts i:i tae snow.^' 



INTERLUDE. 

Tntrs ran the Student's pleasant rhyme 
Of Eginhard and love and youth ; 
Some doubted its historic truth, 
But while they doubted, nevertheless 
Saw in it g' earns of truthfulness, 
And thankjd the Monk of Lauresheim. 

This they discussed in various mood ; 

Then in the silence that ensued 

Was heard a sharp and sudden sound 

As of a bowstring snapped in air ; 

And the Musician with a bound 

Sprang up in terror from his chair, 

And for a moment listening stood. 

Then strode across the room, and found 

His dear, his darling violin 

Still lying safe asleep within 

tts little cradle, like a child 

That gives a sudden cry of pain. 

And wakes to fall asleep again ; 

And as he loo^:cd at it and smiled, 

By the uncertain light > eguiled. 

Despair I two strings were broken in twain. 



While all lamented and made mmui, 
With many a sympathetic word 
As if the loss had been their own, 
Deeming the tones they might have heard 
Sweeter than they had heard before, 
They saw the Landlord at the door. 
The missing man, the portly Squire ! 
He had not entered, but he stood 
With both arm's fall of reasoned wood, 
To fee I the much-devouring lire, 
That hke a lion in a cage 
Lashed its long tail and roared with rage. 

The missing man ! Ah, yes, they said, 
Missing, but wliither had he fled ? 
Where had he hidden himself away? 
No tarther than the bam or shed ; 
He had not hidden himself, nor fled ; 
How should he pass the rainy day 
Hut in his barn with hens and hay. 
Or mending harness, cart, or sled ? 
Now, having come, he needs must stay 
And tell iiis tale as well as they. 

The Landlord answered onlv : *' These 

Are logs from the dead apple-trees 

0£ the old orchard planted here 

By the first Howe of S.idburj'. 

Nor oak nor maple has sn clear 

A flame, or bums so quietly. 

Or leaves an ash so clean and white ; '* 

Th nking by this to put aside 

The impenf^ing tale that terrified ; 

Whensu<Menly, to his delight, 

Th^ Theologim interpr sed, 

Saymg that when that door was closed, 

And tliey had 8toppr>d that draft of cold, 

Unphasant night air, he proposed 

To tell a tale world-wide apart 

From that the Student had just told ; 

World-wide apart, and yet akin, 

As showing that the human heart 

Beats on forever as of old, 

As well beneath the snow-white fold 

Of Quaker kerchief, as within 

Sendal or silk or cloth of gold. 

And without preface would begin. 

And then the clamorous clock struck eight. 

Deliberate, with sonorous chime 

Slow measuring out the march of time. 

Like some grave Consul of old Rome 

In Jupiter's temple driving home 

The nails that mark the year and date. 

Thus interrupted in his rhyme. 

The Theologian needs must wait ; 

But Quoted Horace, where he sings 

The dire Necessity of things. 

That drives into the roofs sublime 

Of new-built houses of the great 

The adamantine nails of Fate. 

When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower 
The important transit of the hour. 
The Theologian hastened on, 
Conte'.it to be allowed at last 
To sing his Idyl of the Past. 



THE THEOLOGIAN'S TALE. 

ELIZABETH 
I 

"Ah, how short are the days! How soon the 

night overtakes us ! 
In the old country the twilight is longer ; bnt 

here in the forest 
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Suddenly comes the dark, with hardly a pause in 

its coming. 
Hardly a moment between the two lights, the day 

and the lamplight ; 
Tet how grand is the winter ! How spotless the 

snow is, and perfect ! " 



Thus spake Elizabeth Haddon at nightfall to 

Hannah the housemaid, 
As in the farm-house kitchen, that served for 

kitchen and parlor. 
By the window she sat with her work, and looked 

on a landscape 
White as the great white sheet that Peter saw in 

his vision, 
By the four comers let down and descending out 

of the heavens. , 

Covered with snow were the forests of pine, and In and out of tne holes of the pigeon-house over 



Thus in praise of her servant she spake, and 
Hannah the housemaid 

Laughed with her eyes, as she listened, but gov- 
erned her tongue, and was silent, 

While her mi>>treMs went on : '* The house is far 
from the village ; 

We should be lonely here, were it not for Friends 
that in passing 

Sometimes tarry overnight, and make us glad by 
their coming." 

Thereupon answered Hannah the housemaid, 

the thrifty, the frugal : 
"Yea, they come and they tarry, as if thy house 

were a tavern ; 
Open to all are its doors, and they come and go 

like the pigeons 



the fields and the meaiows 

Nothing was dark but the sky, and the distant 
Delaware flowing 

Down from its native hills, a peaceful and boun- 
tiful river. 

Then with a smile on her lips made answer 
Hannah the housemaid : 
** Beautiful Winter ! yea, the winter is beautiful, 
surjly. 



the hayloft. 

Cooing and smoothing their feathers and basking 
themselves in the sunshine." 

But in meekness of spirit, and calmly, Eliza- 
beth answered : 

" All I have is the Lord^s, not mine to give or 
withhold it ; 

I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to 
those of his people 



If one could only walk like a fly with one*s feet Who in joumeyings oiten surrender their lives to 



on the ceiling. 

But the great Delaware River is not like the 
Thames, as we saw it 

Out of our upper windows in Rotherhithe Street 
in the Borough, 

Crowded with masts and sails of vessels coming 
and going ; 

Here there is nothing but pines, with patches of 
snow on their branches. 

There is snow in the air, and see ! it is falling al- 
ready ; 



his service. 
His, not mine, are the gifts, and only so far can 

I make them 
Mine, as in giving I add my heart to wiiatever is 

given. 
TheretoTe my excellent father first built this 

house in the clearing * 
Though he came not himself, I came ; for the 

Lord was my guidance, 
Leading me here for this service. We must not 

grudge, then, to others 



All the roads will be blocked, and I pity Joseph Ever the cup of cold water, or crumbs that fall 



to-morrow, 
Breaking his way through the drifts, with his 

sled and oxen ; and then, too, 
How in all the world shall we get to Meeting on 

First-Day ? " 

But Elizabeth checked her, and answered, 

mildly reproving : 
" Surely the Lord will provide ; for unto the snow 

he sayeth, 
Be thou on the earth, the good Lord sayeth ; he it 

is 
Giveth snow like wool, like ashes scatters the 

hoar-frost." 
So she folded her work and laid it away in her 

basket. 

Meanwhile Hannah the housemaid had closed 
and fastened the shutters, 

Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on the 
table, and placed ttiere 

Plates and cups trom the dresser, the brown rye 
loaf, and the butter 

Fresh from the dairy, and then, protecting her 
hand with a holder, 

Took from the cran.; in the chimney the steaming 
and simmering kettle, 

Poised it aloft in the air, and filled up the earthen 
teapot, 

Made in Delft, and adorned with quaint and won- 
derful figures. 

Then Elizabeth said, " Lo ! Joseph is long on 

his errand. 
I have sent him away with a hamper of food and 

of clothing 
For the poor in the village. A good lad and 

cheerful is Joseph ; 
In the right phice is his heart, and his hand is 

ready and willing." 

15 



from our table." 

Thus rebuked, for a season was silent the peni^ 

tent housemaid ; 
And Elizabeth said in tones even sweeter and 

softer : 
"Dost thou remember, Hannah, the great May- 

meeting in London, 
When I was still a child, how we sat in the silent 

assembly. 
Waiting upon the Lord in patient and passive 

submission ? 
No one spake, till at length a young man, astrau' 

ger, John Estaugh, 
Moved by the Spirit, rose, as if he were John the 

Apostle, 
Speaking such words of power that they bowed 

our hearts, as a strong wind 
Bends the grass of the fields, or grain that is ripe 

for the sickle. 
Thoughts of him to-day have been oft borne in^ 

ward upon me, 
Wherefore I do not know ; but strong is the feel** 

ing within me 
That once more I shidl see a face I have never 

forgotten." 



IL 

E^EN as she spake they heard the musical jangle 

of sleigh-bells, 
First far of!^ with a dreamy sound and faint in 

the distance, 
Then growing nearer and louder, and turning into 

the farmyard, 
Till it stopped at the door, with sudden creaking 

of runners. 
Then there were voices heard as of two men talk' 

ing together, 
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And to herself, as she liBtened, upbraiding said 

Hannah the housemaid, 
^*It is Joseph come back, and I wonder what 

stranger is with him." 



For underneath that roof was no distinction of 

persons, 
But one family only, one heart, one hearth, and 

one household. 



Down from its nail she took and lighted the 

great tin lantern 
Pierced with holes, and round, and roofed like the 

top of a lighthouse, 
And went forth to receive the coming guest at 

the doorwajy^, 
Casting into the dark a network of glimmer and 

shadow 
Oyer the falling snow, the yellow sleigh, and the 

horses, 
And the forms of men, snow-covered, looming 

^gantio. 
Then giving Joseph the lantern, she entered the 

house with the stranger. 
Youthful he was and tall, and his cheeks aglow 

with the night air ; 
And as he enter^, Elizabeth rose, and, going to 

meet him, 
As if an unseen power had announced and pre- 
ceded his presence, 
And he had come as one whose coming had long 

been expected, 
Quietly gave him her hand, and said, ** Thou art 

welcome, John Estaugh." 
And the stranger replied, with staid and quiet 

behavior, 
** Dost thou remember me still, Elizabeth ? Af- 
ter so many 
Years have passed, it seemeth a wonderful thing 

that I find thee. 
Sorely the hand of the Lord conducted me here 

to thy threshold. 
For as I journeyed along, and pondered alone and 

in silence 
On his ways, that are past finding out, I saw in 

the snow-mist, 
Seemingly weary with travel, a wayfarer, who by 

the wayside 
Paused and waited. Forthwith I remembered 

Queen Candace's eunuch. 
How on the way that goes down from Jerusalem 

unto Gaza, 
Reading Esaias the Prophet, he journeyed, and 

spake unto Philip, 
Praying him to come up and sit in his chariot | Inwardly Joseph laughed, but governed his 



When the supper was ended they drew their 

chairs to the fireplace. 
Spacious, open-heaited, profuse of flame and of 

firewood, 
Lord of forests unfelled, and not a gleaner of 

fagots, 
Spreading its arms to embrace with inexhaustible 

bounty 
All who fled from the oold, exultant, laughing ai 

winter ! 
Only Hannah the housemaid was busy in clearing 

the table, 
Coming and going, and bustling about in cloaet 

and chamber. 

Then Elizabeth told her story again to John 

Estaugh, 
Going far back to the past, to the early daya of 

her childhood ; 
How she had waited and watched, in all her 

doubts and besetments 
Comforted with the extend inga and holy, sweet 

inflowings 
Of the spirit of love, till the voice imperative 

sounded. 
And she obeyed the voice, and cast in her lot with 

her people 
Here in the desert land, and God would provide 

for the issue. 



Meanwhile Joseph sat with folded hands, and 

demurely 
Listened, or seemed to listen, and in the silenoe 

that followed 
Nothing was heard for a while but the step of 

Hannah the housemaid 
Walking the floor overhead, and setting the 

chambers in order. 
And Elizabeth said, with a smile of compasfiion, 

* ' The maiden 
Hath a light heart in her breast, but her feet are 

heavy and awkward. ' 



with him. 
So I greeted the man, and he mounted the sledge 

beside me. 
And as we talked on the way he told me of thee 

and thy homestead. 
How, being led by the light of the Spirit, that 

never deceiveth. 
Full of zeal for the work of the Lord, thou hadst 

come to this country. 
And I remembered thy name, and thy father and 

mother in England, 
And on my journey have stopped to see thee, 

Elizabeth Haddon, 
^Wishing to strengthen thy hand in the labors of 

love thou art doing." 

And Eliza>>eth answered with confident voice, 

and serenely 
Looking into his face with her innocent eyes as 

she answered, 
** Surely the hand of the Lord is in it ; his Spirit 

hath led thee 
Out of the darkness and storm to the light and 

peace of my fireside." 

Then, with stamping of feet, the door was 
opened, and Joseph 

Entered, bearing the lantern, and, carefully blow- 
ing the light out, 

Hung it up on its nail, and all sat down to their 
supper ; 



tongue, and was silent. 



Then came the hour of sleep, death^s counter- 
feit, nightly rehearsal 

Of the great Silent Assembly, the Meeting of 
shadows, where no man 

Speaketh, but all are still, and the peace and rest 
arc unbroken ! 

Silently over that house the blessing of slumber 
descended. 

But when the morning dawned, and the sun up- 
rose in his splendor. 

Breaking his way through clouds that encum- 
bered his path in the heavens, 

Joseph was seen with his sled and oxen breaking 
a pathway 

Through the drifts of snow ; the horses already 
were harnessed, 

And John Estaugh was standing and taking leave 
at the threshold, 

Saying that he should return at the Meeting in 
May ; while above them 

Hannah the housemaid, the homely, was looking 
out of the attic. 

Laughing aloud at Joseph, then suddenly closing 
the casement, 

As the bird in a cuckoo-clock peeps out of its 
window. 

Then disappears again, and eloses the shutter be^ 
hind it. 
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III. 

Now was the winter gone, and the snow; and 

Robin the Redbreast, 
Boasted on bush and tree it was he, it was he and 

no other 
That had covered with leaves the Babes in the 

Wood, and blithely 
All the birds sang with him, and little cared for 

his boasting, 
Or for his Babes in the Wood, or the Gruel Uncle, 

and only 
Sang for the mates they had chosen, and cared 

for the nests they were building. 
With them, but more sedately and meekly, Eliza- 



Of my own heart awhile, and listen and wait for 
his guidance." 

Then Elizabeth said, not troubled nor wounded 
in spirit, 
^* So is it best, John Estaugh. We will not speak 

of it further. 
It hath been laid upon me to tell thee this, for to- 
morrow 
Thou art going away, across the sea, and I know 

not 
When I shall see thee more ; but if the Lord hath 

decreed ib. 
Thou wilt return again to seek me here and to 
find me." 
beth Haddon j And they rode onward in silence, and entered th3 

Sang in her inmost heart, but her lips were silent ; town with the others. 

and songless. I 

Thus came the lovely spring with a rush of bios- | 

soms and mu**ic, i IV. 

Flooding the earth with flowers, and the air with ! 

melodies vernal. SiiiPS that pass in the night, and speak each 

other in passing, 
Then it came to pass, one pleasant morning, Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
that slowly darkness ; 

Up the road there came a cavalcade, as of pU- So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 



grims, 



another. 



Men and women, wending their way to the Quar- Only a look and a voice, then darki.ess again and 

terly Meeting 
In the neighboring town ; and with them came 

riding John Estaugh. 
At Elizabeth's door they stopped to rest, and 

alighting 
Tastad the currant wine, and the bread of rye, 

and the honey 
Brought from the hives, that stood by the sunny 

wall of the garden ; 



a silence. 

Now went on as of old the quiet life of the 
homestead. 
Patient and unrepining Elizabeth labored, in all 
I things 

Mindful not of herself, but bearing the burdens 
I of others, 

> Always thoughtful and kind and untroubled ; and 



Then remounted their horses, refreshed, and con- | Hannah the housemaid 

A J Tii^^'^ u *i -^^^^Y"®^' J T u J TT ' Diligent early and late, and rosy with washing 
And Elizabeth With them, and Joseph, and Han- i ** ^^^ scouring 



nah the housemaid. 
But, as they started, Elizabeth lingered a little, 

and leaning 
Over her horse^s neck, in a whisper said to John 

tim J^^i'^V?"* V J J! T u 1.V i • For her shy looks, and her carelcsi words, and 

Tarry awhile behmd, for I have something to | ^er evil surmisiugs, 



Still as of old disparaged the eminent merits of 

Joseph, 
And was at times reproved for her light and 

frothy behavior. 



tell thee. 
Not to be spoken lightly, nor in the presence of 

others ; 
Them it concerneth not, only thee and me it con- 

cerneth. " 
And they rode slowly along through the woods, 

conversing together. 
It was a pleasure to breathe the fragrant air of 

the forest ; 
It was a pleasure to live on that bright and happy 

May morning ! 



Being pressed down somewhat, like a cart with 

sheaves overladen, 
As she would sometimes say to Joseph, quoting 

the Scriptures. 

I 

Meanwhile John Estaugh departed across the 
sea, and departing 
Carried hid in his heart a secret sacred and pre- 
cious, 



Filling its chambers with f ragranc3, and seeming 
to him in its sweetneFs 

Then Elizabeth said, though still with a certam Mary's ointment of spikenard, that filled all the 
reluctance house with its odor. 

As if impelled to reveal a secret she fain would ^ lost days of delight that are wasted in doubt- 
have guarded • '^S ^^^ waiting ! 
" I will no longer conceal what is kid upon me to ^ ^^^\ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ *^ ^***°^ ^® "^^8^* ^*^® 

tell thee • been happy ! 

I have received from the Lord a charge to love ^^^ *^« ^^^^ ^^^^^ ** ^"*' ^^^ guided his waver- 
thee, John Estaugh." j^ ^ ing footsteps . . ^. 

And at last came the voice, imperative, question- 

And John Estaugh made answer, surprised by *®**> certam. 

the words she had spoken, 

** Pleasant to me are thy converse, thy ways, thy Then John Estaugh came back o'er the sea for 

meekness of spirit ; the gift that was ofTered, 
Pleasant thy frankness of speech, and thy soul's i Bettar than houses and lands, the gift of a 

immaculate whiteness, woman's affection. 

Love without dissimulation, a holy and inward And on the First-Day that followed, he rose in 



adorning. 



the Silent Assembly, 



But I have yet no light to lead ms, no voioe to Holding in his strong hand a hand that trembled 
direct me. la little, 

When the Lord's work is done, and the toil and Promivng to be kind and true and faithful in all 
the labor completed th.ngs. 

He hath appointed €o me, I will gather into the Such were the marriage-rites of John and Eliza- 
stillness i beth Estaugh. 



I 
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And not otherwise Joseph, the honest, the dili- 
gent servant. 

Sped in his bashful wooing with homely Hannah 
the housemaid ; 

For when he asked her the question, she answered, 
'' Nay ; " and then added : 

*' But thee may make beheve, and see what will 
come of it, Joseph. " 



INTERLUDE. 



»» 



*' A PLEASANT and a winsome tale,^ 

The Student said, *' thougli somewhat pale 

And quiet in its colormg. 

As if It caught its tone and air 

From the gray suits that Quakers wear ; 

Yet worthy ot some German bard, 

Hebel, or Voss, or Eberhard, 

Who love of humble themes to sing, 

In humble verse ; but no more true 

Than was the tale 1 told to you.*^ 

The Theologian made reply. 

And with some warmth, '* That I deny ; 

*Ti8 no invent'on of mv own. 

But something well and widely known 

To readers of a riper age, 

Writ by the skilful hand that wrote 

The Indian tale of Hobomok, 

And Philothea's classic page. 

I found it like a waif o^oat, 

Or dulse ujirooted from its rock, 

On the swift tides that ebb and flow 

In daily papers, and at flood 

Bear freighted vessels to and fro, 

But later, when the ebb is low. 

Leave a long waste of sand and mud.*^ 

" It matters little," quoth the Jew; 
"The cloak of truth is lined with lijs, 
Sayeth some proverb ol I and wise ; 
Anfl Love is master of all arts. 
And puts it into human hearts 
The strangest things to say and do." 

And here the controversy closed 

Abruptly, ere 't was well b^un ; 

For the Sicilian interposed 

With " Lordlings, listen, every one 

That listen may, unto a tale 

That^s merrier than the nightingale; 

A tale that cannot boast, forsooth, 

A single rag or shred of truth ; 

That does not leave the mind in doubt 

As to the with it or without ; 

A naked falsehood and absurd 

As mortal ever told or heard. 

Therefore I tell it; or, mayl>e. 

Simply because it pleases me." 



A simple monk, like many of his day, 
Whose instinct was to listen and obey. 

A different man was Brother Timothy, 
Of larger monid and of a coarser paste ; 

A rubicnnd and stalwart monk was he. 
Broad in the shoulders, broader in the wai^-t, 

Who often filled the dull refector>- 
W^ith noiae by which the convent was disgraced, 

Bnt to the mass-book gave but little heed, 

By reason he had never learned to read. 

Now, as they passed the outskirts of a wood. 
They saw, with mingled pleasure and surprise. 

Fast tethered to a tree an ass, that stood 
Lazily winking his large, limpid eyes. 

The farmer Gilbert of that neighborhood 
His owner was, who, looking for supplies 

Of fagots, deeper in the wood had strayed, 

Leaving his beast to ponder in the shade. 



As soon as Brother Timothy espied 
The patient animal, he said : *' Good -lack ! 

Thus for our needs doth Pi evidence provide ; 
We ^U lay our wallets on the creature's back. 

This being done, he leisurely untied 
From head and neck the halter of the jack, 

And put it round his own, and to the tree 

iStooa tethered fast as if the ass were he. 



THE SICILIAN'S TALE 

THE MONK OP CA8AL-MAOGIORE. 

Once on a time, some centuries ago, 
In the hot sunshine two FranciKcan friars 

Wended their weary way with footnteps slow 
Back to their convent, whose white walls and 
ppires 

Gleamed on the hillside like a patch of snow ; 
Covered with dust they were, and torn bv briers, 

And bore like Burapter-mules upon their backs 

The badge of poverty, their beggar's sacks. 

The first was Brother Anthony, a spare 

And silent man, with pallid cheeks and thin, 

Much given to vigils, penance, fastinpf, prayer, 
Solemn and gray, and worn with discipine, 

As if his body Dut white ashes were. 

Heaped on the living coals that glowed within ; 



»i 



And, bursting forth into a merry laugh. 
He cried to Brother Anthony : '* Away ! 

And drive the ass before you w.th your sUttf; 
And when you reach the convent you may say 

You left me at a farm, half tired and half 
111 with a fever, for a night and day, 

And that the farmer lent this ass to bear 

Our wailets, that are heavy with good fare." 

Now Brother Anthony, who knew the pranks 
Of Brother Timothy, would not persuade 

Or reason with him on his quirks and cranks, 
But, being obedient, silently obeyed ; 

And, smiting with his stafi the ass's flanks. 
Drove him before him over hill and glade, 

Safe with his provend to the convent gate. 

Leaving p(»or Brother Timothy to his fate. 

Then Gilbert, laden with fagots for his fire. 
Forth issued from the wood, and stood aghast 

To see the ponderous body of the friar 
Standing where he had left his donkey lastw 

Trembling he stood, and dared not vi nture nigher, 
But stared, and gaped, and crotised himself full 
fast ; 

For, being creduloi.s and of little wit. 

He thought it was some demon from the pit. 

While speechless and bewildered thus he gazed. 
And dropped his load of fagots un the ground, 

Quoth Brotlier Timothy : " Be not amazed 
That whtre you left a donkey hhould l^e found 

A poor Franciscan fri:ir, half-starved aiid crazed, 
^Standing (hmure and with a halttr boimd ; 

But set me free, and hear the p'teous story 

Of Brother Timothy of Casal-Maggiora 

" I am a sinful man, although you see 
I wear the consecrated cowl and cape ; 

You never owned an ass, but you owned me. 
Changed and transformed from my own natuzal 
shape 

All for the doadly sin of gluttony. 
From which I could not otherwise escape. 

Than by this penance, dieting on grass, 

An4 b/mg worked and b<>aten as an ass. 

" Think of the ignominy I endured ; 

Think of the miserable life I led. 
The toil and blowj t) which I was inured, 

My wr jtched lodging in a windy shed, 
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My scanty fare so grudgiugly procured, 

The damp and mnsty straw that formed my bed ! 
Put. having done this penance for my sins, 
My life as man and monk ai^in begins." 

The simple Gilbert, hearing words like these, 
Was conscience-stricken, and fell down apace 

Before the friar upon liis bended knees. 

And with a suppliant voice implored his grace ; 

And the good monk, now veiy much at ease, 
Granted hinrpardon with a smiling face, 

Nor could refuse to be that night his guest, 

It being late, and he in need of rest. 

Upon a hillside, where tho olive thrives. 

With tigtires painted on its whitewashed walls, 
The cottage stood ; and near the humming hives 

M ide murmurs as of far-off water-falls ; 
A place where those who love secluded lives 

Might live content, and, free from noise and 
brawl si, 
Like Clatidian's Old Man of Verona here 
Measure by fruits the slow-revolving year. 

And, coming to this cottage of content, 
They found his children, and the buxom wench 

His wife. Dame Cicely, and his father, bent 
With years and labor, seated on a bench, 

Repeating over some obscure event 

111 the old wars of Milanese and French ; 

All welcomed the Franciscan, with a sense 

Of sacred awe and humble reverence. 

When Gilbert told them what had come to pass, 
How beyond question, cavil, or surmise, 

Good Brother Timothy had been their ass^ 
You should have seen the wonder in their eyes ; 

Yon should have heard them cry, " Alas ! alas ! " 
Have heard their lamentations and their sighs ! 

For all believe I th^ ^^£y^ ^^^ began 

To see a saint in tliis afflicted man. 

Forthwith there was prepared a grand repast, 

To satisfy the craving of thj fri«r 
After BO rigid and prolonged a fast ; 

The buKtling housewife stirred the kitchen fire ; 
Then her two lavorite pullets and her last 

Were put to death, at her express desire, 
And served np with a salad in a bowl. 
And flasks of country wine to crown the whole. 

It would not be believed should I repeat 
How hungry Brother Timothy appeared ; 

It was a pleasure but to see him eat, 

His white teeth flashing through his russet 
beard. 

His face aglow and flushed with wine and meat. 
His roguish eyes that rolled and laughed and 
leered ! 

Lord ! how he drank the blood-red country wine 

As if the village vintage were divine ! 

And all the while he talked without surcease. 
And told his merry tales with jovial glee 

That never flagged, but rather did increase, 
And laughed aloud as if insane were he, 

And wagged his red beard, matted like a fleece, 
And cast such glances at Dame Cicely 

That Gilbert now grew angry with his guef^t. 

And thus in words his rising wrath expressed. 

** Good father," said he, "easily we see 
How needful in some persons, and how right, 

Mortification of the flesn may l)e. 
The indulgence yon have given it to night. 

After long penance, clearly pruvcs to me 
Your strength against temptation is but slight, 

And shows the dreadful peril you are in 

Of a relapse into your deadly sin. 



"To-morrow morning, with the rising sun. 
Go back unto vour convent, nor refrain 

From fasting and from scourpin^', for vou run 
Great danger to become an ass agam, 

Since monkish flesh and asinine are one ; 
Therefore be wise, nor longer here remain. 

Unless you wish the scourge sho jld be applied 

By other hands, that will not spare your hide.'* 

When this the monk had heard, his color fled 
And then returned like lightning in the air. 

Till he was all one blush from foot to head. 
And even the bald spot in his russet hair 

Turned from its usual pallor to bright red ! 
The old man was asleep upon his chair. 

Then all retired, and sank into the deep 

And helpless imbecility of sleep. 

They slept until the dawn of day drew near. 
Till the cock should have crowed, but did not 
crow. 

For they had slain the shining chanticleer 
And eaten him for supper, as you know. 

The monk wns up betimes and of good cheer. 
And, having breakfasted, made haste to go. 

As if he heard the distant matin bell. 

And had but little time to say farewell 

Fresh was the morning as the breath of kine ; 

OdoiB of herbs commingled with the sweet 
Balsamic exhalations of the pine ; 

A haze was in the air presaging heat ; 
Uprose the sun above the Apennine, 

And all the misty valleys at its feet 
Were full of the delirious song of birds. 
Voices of men, and bells, and low of herds. 

All this to Brother Timothy was naught ; 

He did not care for scenery, nor here 
His busy fancy found the thing it songht ; 

But when he saw the convent walls appear. 
And smoke from kitchen chimneys upward 
caught 

And whirled aloft into the atmosphere. 
He quickened his slow footsteps, like a beast 
That scents the stable a league off at least. 

And as he entered through the convent gate 
He saw there in the court the ass, who stood 

Twirling his ears about, and seemed to wait. 
Just as he found him waiting in the wood ; 

And told the Prior that, to alleviate 
The daily labors of the brotherhood. 

The owner, being a man of means and thrift, 

Bestowed him on the convent as a gift. 

And thereupon the Prior for many days 
Revolved this Ferions matter in his mind. 

And turned it over many difl'erent ways. 
Hoping that some safe issue he might find : 

But stood in fear of what the world would say, 
If he accepted presents of this kind. 

Employing beasts of burden for the packs 

That lazy monks should carry on their bocks. 

Then, to avoid all scandal of the sort. 
And stop the mouth of cavU, he decreed 

That he would cut the tedious matter short, 
And sell thn ass with all convenient speed, 

Thus saving the expense of his support. 
And hoarding something for a time of need. 

So he despaU'hed him to the neighboring Fair, 

And freea himself from cumber and from care. 

It happened now by chance, as some might say, 
Others perhaps would call it dcPstiny, 

Gilbert was at the Fair ; and heard a bray, 
And nearer came, and saw that it was he, 
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And whispered in his ear^ ^^ Ah, lackaday ! 

Good father, the rebellious flesh, 1 see, 
Has changed vou back into an ass again, 
And all my admonitions were in vain." 

The ass, who felt this breathing in his ear, - 
Did not turn round to look, but shook his head 

As if he were not plea&ed these words to hear, 
And contradicted all that had been Faid, 

And this made Gilbert cry in voice more clear, 
" I know you well ; your hair is russet-red ; 

Do not deny it ; for vou are the same 

Franciscan friar, and Timothy by name.*' 

The ass, though now the secret had come out. 

Was obstinate, and shook his head again ; 
Until a crowd was gathered round about 

To hear this dialogue between the twain ; 
And raised their voices in a noisy shout 

When Gilbert tried to make the matter plain, 
And flouted him and mocked him all day long 
With laughter and with jibes and bcraps of song. 

" If this be Brother Timothy," they cried, 
**Bay him, and feed him on the tenderest 
gniM; 

Thon canst not do too much for one so tried 
As to be twice transformed into an ass." 

So simple Gilbert bought him. and untied 
His halter, and o'er mountain and morass, 

He led him homeward, talking as he went 

Of good behavior and a mind content. 

The children saw them coming, and advanced. 
Shouting with joy, and hung about his neck, — 

Not Gilbort's, but the ass's, — round him danced, 
And wove gr(»en garlands wherewithal to deck 

His sacred person : for again it chanced 
Their childish feelings, without rein or check, 

Could not discrimmate in any way 

A donkey from a friar of Orders Gray. 

»* O Brother Timothy," the children said, 
'* You have come back to us just as l>efore ; 

We were afraid, and thought that you were dead, 
And we should never see you any more." 

And then they kissed the white star on his head, 
That like a birth-mark or a badge he wore, 

And patted him upon the neck and face, 

And said a thousand things with childish grace. 

Thenceforward and forever he was known 
As Brother Timothy, and led alway 

A life of luxury, till he had grown 

Ungrateful, being Htuffed with com and hay. 

And very vicious. Then in angry tone. 
Rousing him s 'If, poor Gilbert said one day, 

*' When simple kindness is misunderstood 

A little flagellation may do good." 

His many vices need not here be told ; 

Among them was a habit that he had 
Of flinging up his heels at young and old, 

Breaking his halter, running ofT like mad 
O'er pasture- lands and meadow, wood and wold, 

And other misdemeanors quite as. bad ; 
But worst of all was breaking from his shed 
At night, and ravaging the cabbage-bed. 

So Brother Timothy went back once more 
To his old life of labor and distress : 

Was beaten worae than he had been before. 
And now, instead of comfort and caress, 

Came labors manifold and trials sore ; 

And an his toils increased his food grew less 

Until at last the great consoler, Death, 

Knded his many sufierings with his breath. 



Great was the lamentation when he died ; 

And mainly that he died impenitent ; 
Dame Cicely bewailed, the children cried. 

The old man still remembered the event 
In the French war, and Gilbert magnified 

His many virtues, as ne came and went, 
And said : ** Heaven pardon Brother Timothy, 
And keep us from the sin of gluttony." 



INTERLUDE. 

*' SiONOR LriGi," said the Jew, 
When the Sicilian's tale was told, 
** The wefe-wolf is a legend old, 
But the wcre-ass is something new. 
And yet for one I think it true. 
The days of wonder have not ceased ; 
If there are beasts in forms of men, 
Af sure it happens now and then, 
Why may not man become a beast, 
In way of punishment at least ? 

*^ But this I will not now discuss ; 
I leave the theme, that we may thns 
Remain within the realm of song. 
The story that I told before, 
Though not acceptable to all, 
At least you did not find too long. 
I beg you, let me try a^ain. 
With something in a diflerent vein. 
Before you bid the curtain fall. 
Meanwhile keep watch i pon the door. 
Nor let the Landlord l-avc his cl:a.r, 
Lest he should vanish into air, 
And thus elude our search once more." 

I 

Thus saying, from his lips he blew 
A little cloud of perfumed breath. 
And then, as if it were a clew 
To lead his footsteps safely through. 
Began his tale as followcth. 



THE SPANISH JEW'S SECOND TALR 

8CANDERBEO. 

Thr battle fs fought and won 
By King LadislauK the Hun, 
In fire of hell and death's frost. 
On the day of P« nteco»t 
And in route Ix'foi e his path 
PVom the field of battle red 
Flee all that are not dead 
Of the army of Amurath. 

In the darkness of the night 
Iskander, the pride and boast 
Of that mighty Othman host, 
With his routed Turks, takes flight 
From the battle fought and lost 
On the day of Pentecost : 
Leaving behind him dead 
The army of Amurath, 
The vanguard as it led. 
The rearguard as it fled, 
Mown down in the bloody swath 
Of the battle's aftermath. 

But he cared not for Hospodars, 
Nor for Baron or Voivode, 
As on through the night he rode 
And gazed at the fateful stars. 
That were shining overhead ; 
But smote his steed with his staflT, 
And smiled to himself, and f^aid : 
'' This is the time to laugh." 
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In the middle of the night. 
In a halt of the huiTying tiight, 
There came a Scribe uf the King 
Wearintf his signet ring, 
And said in a voice Kevcj^ ; 
** This is the nrst tiark blot. 
On thy nams, George Castriot ! 
Alas ! why art thoa here, 
And the army of Amarath slain, 
And left on tiie battle plain ? " 

And Iskander answered and said : 
"Thsy lie on the bloody sod 
By the hoofs of horses trod ; 
But this was the decree 
Of the watchers overhead ; 
For the war belongeth to God, 
And in battle who are we, 
Who are we, that shall withstand 
The wind of his lifted hand 'i " 

Then he bade them bind with chains 
This man of books and brains; 
And the Scribe said : *' What misdeed 
Have I done, that, without need. 
Thou doest to me this thing ? " 
And Iskander answering 
Said unto him: *^ Not one 
Misdeed to me hast thou done ; 
But for foar that thou shouldst run 
And hide thyself from me. 
Have I done this unto thee. 

" Now write me a writing, O Scribe, 

And a blessing be on thy tribe ! 

A writing sealed with thy ring, 

To KinfT Amurath's Pasha 

In the city of Croia, 

The city moated and walled, 

That he surrender the same 

In the name of m^ master, the King ; 

For what is writ m his name 

Can never be recalled.*' 

And the Scribe bowed low in dread. 

And unto Iskander said : 

*^ Allah is great and just, 

But we are a.s ashes and dust ; 

How shall I do this thing, 

When I know that my guilty head 

WUl be forfeit to the King y " 

Then swift as a shooting star 

The curved and shining blade 

Of Iskander's scimetar 

From its sheath, with jewels bright, 

Shot, as he thundered : " Write!" 

And the trembling Scribe obeyed, 

And wrote in the htf ul glare 

Of the bivouac fire apart, 

With the chill of the midnight air 

On his forehead white and oare, 

And the chill of death in his heart. 

Then again Iskander cried : 
** Now follow whither I ride, 
For here thou must not stay. 
Thou shalt be as my dearest friend. 
And honors without end 
Shall surround thee on every side, 
And attend thee night and day.** 
But the sullen Scribe replied : 
*' Our pathways here divide ; 
Mine leadeth not thy way." 

And even as he spoke 

Fell a sudden scimetar-stroke, 

When no one else was near ; 

And the Scribe sank to the ground. 

As a stone, pushed from the brink 

c tf a black pool, might sink 

With a sob, and disappear ; 



And no one saw the deed ; 

And in the stillMess around 

No sound was he.ird but tuo Round 

Of the hoofs of Iskander s bte.'d. 

As forward he sprang with a bound. 

Then onward he rode and afar. 
With scarce three hundred men. 
Through river and forest and fen. 
O'er tne mountaAiu of Argentar ; 
And his heait wm» merry within. 
When he crossed the river Urln, 
And saw in the g.eam of the mom 
The White Cast.e Ak-Hissar, 
The city Croia called, 
The city moat«d and walled, 
Tne city w».ei-e he was born, — 
And above it the morning star. 

Then his trumpeters in the van 
On their silver bngks blew. 
And in crowds about him lan 
Albanian and Turkomau, 
That the sound together drew. 
And he feasted with his friends. 
And when they were warm with wine, 
He said : " O friends of mine, 
Behold what fortune sends. 
And what the fates design ! 
King Amurath commands 
That my father's wide domain. 
This city and all its lands, 
Shall be given to me again." 

Then to the Castle White 
He rode in regal state. 
And entered in at the gate 
In all his arms bedight. 
And gave to the Pasha 
Who ruled in Croia 
The writing of the King, 
Sealed with his signet ring. 
And the Pasha bowed his head. 
And after a silence said : 
** Allah is juat and great ! 
I yield to the will divine. 
The city and lands are thine ; 
Who shall contend with fate ? " 

Anon from the castle walls 

The crescent banner falls. 

And the crowd beholds instead. 

Like a portent in the sky, 

Iskander's banner fly. 

The Black Eagle with double head ; 

And a shout ascends on high. 

For men's souls are tired of the Turka, 

And their wicked ways and works, 

That have made of Ak-Hiasar 

A city of the plague ; 

And a loud, exultant cry 

That echoes wide and far 

Is : *' Long live Scanderbeg ! " 

It was thus Iskander came 

Once more unto his ovm ; 

And the tidings, like the flame 

Of a conflagration blown 

But the winds of summer, ran, 

Till the land was in a blaze. 

And the cities far and near. 

Sayeth Ben Joshua Ben Meir, 

In his Book of the Words of the Days, 

** Were taken as a man 

Would take the tip o'f his ear.** 



INTERLUDE. 

** Now that is after my ovm heart. 
The Poet cried; '^one understands 



»» 
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Your swarthy hero Scanderbeg, 
Gauntlet on hand and boot on leg, 
And skilled in every warlike art, 
Hiding through his Albanian lands, 
And toUowmg the auspiciouii Btar 
That shone tor him o'er Ak-Hisbar.'* 

The Theologian added here 

His word of praise not less idnccrc, 

Although he ended with a jibe ; 

*'The hero of romance ana soug 

Was bom,'* he baid, ''to right tue wrong; 

And I approve ; but all the same 

That bit of treason witu the Scribe 

Adda notaing to your hero's fauie. * 

The Student praised the good old times, 
And liked the canter of the rhymes, 
That had a hoof beat in their Kouiid ; 
But longed some further word to hear 
Of the old chronicler Ben Aleir, 
And where his volume might be found. 
The tall Musician walked the room 
With folded arms and gleaming eyes. 
As if he saw the Vikings rise, 
Gigantic shadows in the gloom ; 
And much he talked of their emprise, 
And meteors seen in Northern nkies. 
And Heimdal's horn, and day of doom. 
But the Sicilian laughed again : 
^*This is the time to laugh." he said. 
For the whole story he well knew 
Was an invention of the Jew, 
Spun from the cobwebs in his brain, 
And of the same bright scarlet thiead 
As was the Tale of Kambalu. 

Only the Landlord spake no word ; 
*T was doubtful whether he had heard 
The tale at all, so full of care 
Was he of his impending fate. 
That, like the sword of Damocles, 
Above his head hung blank and bare. 
Suspended by a sini;Te hair. 
So that he could net sit at ease. 
But sighed and looked disconsolate. 
And shifted rehtless in his chair. 
Revolving how he might evade 
The blow of the descending blade. 

The Student came to his relief 
By saying in his easy way 
To the Musician : '' Calm your grief, 
My fair Apollo of the North, 
Balder the Beautiful and so forth ; 
Although your magic lyre or lute 
With broken strings is lying mute, 
Still you can tell some doleful tale 
Of shipwreck in a midnight gale, 
Or something of the kind to suit 
The mood that we are in to-night 
For what is marvellous and strange ; 
So ffive your nimble fancy range, 
Ana we will follow in its flight" 

But the Musician shook his head ; 
*' No tale I tell to-night," he said, 
" While my poor instrument lies theroi 
Even as a child with vacant stare 
Lies in ite little coffin dead." 

Yet, being urged, he said at last : 

*' There comes to me out of the Past 

A voice, whose tones are sweet and wild, 

Singing a song almost divine, 

And with a tear in every line ; 

An ancient ballad, that my nurse 

Sang to me when I was a child. 

In accents tender as the vcmo ; 

And sometimes wept, and sometimes smiled 



While singing it, to see arise 
The look of wonder in my eyes. 
And feel my heart with terror beat. 
This simple ballad I retain 
Clearly imprinted on my brain, 
And as a tale wil> now repeat. 



THE MUSICLA^N'S TALE. 



TUB MOTUEUS GHOST. 

SvEND DvRiNU he 1-ideth adown the glade ; 

1 nnjKcIf nets youinj ! 
There he hath wooed him so winsome a maid ; 

Fair words gladden ho many a heart. 

Together were they for seven years, 
And together children six were the.rs. 

Then came Death abroad through the land. 
And blighted the beautiful lily-wand. 

Svend During he rideth adown the glade, 
And again hath he wooed him another mai 



maid. 



He hath wooed him a maid and brought home s 

bride. 
But she was bitter and full of pride. 

When she came driving into the yard. 
There btood the six children weeping so hard. 

There stood the small children with sorrowful 

heart; 
From before her feet she thrust them apart. 

She gave them neither ale nor bread ; 

*' Ye shall suffer hunger and bate," she said. 

She took from them their quilts of blue. 

And said : '* Ye shall lie on the straw we strew. ^' 

She took from them the great waxlight ; 
Now ye shall lie in the dark at night. " 



%i 



In the evening late they cried with cold ; 
The mother heard it under the mould. 

The woman hoard it the earth below : 
**To my little children I must go." 

She standcth before the Lord of all : 
** And may I go to my children small ? " 

She prayed him so long, and would not cease, 
Untu he bade her depart in peace. 

*' At cock-crow thou shalt return again: 
Longer thou shalt not there remain ! *^ 

She g'rded up her sorrowful bones. 

And ritted the walls and the marble stones. 

As through the village she flitted by, 
The watoli-dogs Ijovvled aloud to the sky. 

When she came to the castle gate, * 
' There btood her eldest daughter in wait. 

'* Why standest thou here, dear daughter mine ? 
How fares it with brothers and sisters thine ? " 

'^ Never art thou mother of mine. 
For my mother was both fair and fine. 

'* My mother was w^hite, with cheeks of red, 
But thou art pale, and like to the dead." 
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" How should I be fair and fine ? 

I have been dead ; pale cheeks are mine. 

*^ How should I be white and red, 
So long, 80 long have I been dead ? " 

When she came in at the chamber door, 
There stood the small children weeping sore. 

One she braided, another she brushed, 
The third she lifted, the fourth she hushed. 

The fifth she took on her lap and pressed, 
As if she would suckle it at ner breast. 

Then to her eldest daughter said she, 

'' Do thou bid Svend Dyring come hither to me." 

Into the chamber when he came 

She spake to him in anger and shame. 

** I left behind me both ale and bread ; 
My children hunger and are not fed. 

" I left behind me quilts of blue ; 
My children lie on the straw ye strew. 

^* I left behind me the ^re^it waxlight ; 
My children lie in the oark at night. 

^* If I come again unto your hall, 
As cruel a fate shall you befall ! 

** Now crows the cock with feathers red ; 
Back to the eaith must all the dead. 

^* Now crows the cock with feathers swart ; 
The gates of heaven fly wide apait. 

" Now crows the cock with feathers white ; 
I can abide no longer to-night. " 

Whenever they heard the watch -dogs wall, 
They gave the children bread and ale. 

Whenever they heard the watch-dogs bay. 
They feared lest the dead were on their ws-y. 

Whenever they heard the watch-dogs bark ; 

I m yself was young ! 
They feared the dead out there in the dark. 

Fair words gladden so many a heart. 



INTERLUDE. 

Touched by the pathos of these rhymes. 
The Theologian said : *' All praise 
Be to the ballads of old times 
And to the bards of simple ways, 
Who walked with Nature hand in hand. 
Whose country was their Holy Land, 
Whose singing robes were homespun brown, 
From looms uf their own native town. 
Which thev were not ashamed to wear, 
And Dot of silk or sendal gay. 
Nor decked with fanciful array 
Of cockle-shells from Outre-Mer.** 

To whom the Student answered : ^* Yes ; 

AH praise and honor ! I confess 

That bread and ale, home-baked, home-brewed, 

Are wholesome and nutritioun food, 

But not enough for all our needs ; 

Poets — ^the best of theui — are birds 

Of passage ; wher^ their instinct leads 

They range abroad for thoughts and words, 

Ana from all climes bring home the seeds 

That germinate in flowern or weeds. 

They are not fowls in barnyards bom 

To cackle o*er a grain of com ; 



And. if you shut the horizon down 
To tne small limits of their town. 
What do you but degrade your bard 
Till he at last becomes as one 
Who thinks the all-encircling sun 
Rises and sets in his back yard ? " 



The Theologian said again : 
^* It may be so ; yet I maintain 
That what is native still is best, 
And little care I for the rest. 
'T is a long story ; time would fail 
To tell it, and the hour is late ; 
We will not waste it in debate. 
But listen to our Landlord's tale." 

And thus the sword of Damocles 
Descending not by slowd^rees. 
But suddenly, ^n the Laudlord fell, 
Who blushing^ and with much demur 
And many vam apologies, 
Plucking up heart, began to tell 
The Rhyme of one Sir Christopher. 



THE LANDLORD'S TALE. 

THE BHYME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER. 

It was Sir Christopher Gardiner, 
Elnight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
From Merry England over the sea. 
Who stepped upon this continent 
As if his august presence lent 
A glory to the colony. 

You should have seen him in the street 
Of the little Boston of Winthrop's time, 
His rapier dangling at his feet, 
Doublet and hose and boots complete. 
Prince Rapert hat with ostrich plume. 
Gloves that exhaled a faint perfume, 
Luxuriant curls and air sublime, 
And superior manners now obsolete ! 

He had a way of saying things 

That made one think of courts and kings. 

And lords and ladies of high degree ; 

So that not having been at court 

Seemed something very little short 

Of treason or lese-majesty. 

Such an accomplished knight was he. 

His dwelling was just beyond the town. 
At what he culled his country-seat ; 
For. careless of Fortune's smile or frown. 
Ana weary grown of the world and its ways, 
He wished to pass the rest of his days 
In a private life and a calm retreat. 

But a double life was the life he led, 
And, whQe professing to be in search 
Of a godly course, and willing, he said. 
Nay, anxious to join the Puritjan church. 
He made of all this but small account. 
And passed his idle hours instead 
With roystering Morton of Merry Mount, 
That pettifogger from Furnivars Inn, 
Lord of misrule and riot and sin, 
Who looked on the wine when it was red. 

This country-seat was little more 

Than a cabin of logs ; but in front of the door 

A modest flower-bed thickly sown 

With sweet alyssum and columbine 

Made those who saw it at once divine 

The touch of some other hand than his own. 

And first it was whispered, and then it was 

known. 
That he in secret was harboring there 
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A little lady with golden hair, 

Whom he called hu cousin, but whom he had wed 

In the Italian manner, as men said, 

And great was the scandal everywhere. 

But worse than this was the vague surmise, 

Though none could vouch for it or aver, 

That the Knight of the Holy Sepulchre 

Was only a Papist in disguise ; 

And the more to imbitter their bitter lives, 

And the more to trouble the public mind. 

Came lettei*s from England, from two other wives. 

Whom he had carelessly left behind ; 

Both of them letters of such a kind 

As made the governor hold his breath ; 

The one imploring him straight to send 

The husband home, that he might amend ; 

The other asking his instant death, 

As the only way to make an end. 

The warv governor deemed it right, 
When all this wickedness was revealed, 
To send his warrant signed and sealed. 
And take the body of the knight. 
Armed with this mighty instrument. 
The marshal, mounting his gallant steed. 
Rode forth from town at the top of his speed, 
And followed by all his bailiffs bold. 
As if on high achievement bent, 
To storm some castle or stronghold. 
Challenge the warders on the wall. 
And seize in his incestral hall 
A robber-baron grim and old. 
But when through all the dust and heat 
He came to Sir Christopher^s country-seat, 
No knight he found, no warder there, 
But the little lady with golden hair. 
Who was gathering in the bright sunshine. 
The sweet alyssum and columbine ; 
While gallant Sir Christopher, all so gay. 
Being forewarned, through the postern gate 
Of ms castle wall had tripped away, 
And was keeping a little holiday 
In the forests, that bounded his estate. 

Then as a tmsty squire and true 
The marshal searched the castle through, 
Not crediting what the lady said ; 
Searched from cellar to garret in vain. 
And, finding no knight, came out again 
And arrested the golden damsel instead, 
And bore her in triumph into the town, 
While from her eyes the tears rolled down 
On the sweet alyssum and columbine. 
That she held in her fingers white and fine. 

The governor's heart was moved to see 

So fair a creature caught within 

The snared of Satan and of sin. 

And read her a little homily 

On the folly and wickedness of the lives 

Of women, half cousins and half wives ; 

But, seeing that naught his words availed. 

He sent her away in a ship that sailed 

For Merry England over tne sea, 

To the other two wives in the old countrce, 

To search her further, since he had failed 

To come at the heart of the mystery. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher wandered away 
Through pathless woods for a month and a day, 
Shooting pigeons, and sleeping at night 
With the noble savage, who took delight 
In his featheted hat and his velvet vest. 
His gim and his rapier and the rest. 
But as soon as the noble savage heard 
That a bounty was offered for this gay bird, 
He wanted to slay him out of hand. 
And bring in his beautiful fcnlp for a show. 
Like the glossy head of a kite or crow, 
Until he was made to understand 



They wanted the bird alive, not dead ; 
Then he followed him whithersoever he fled. 
Through forest and field, and hunted him down. 
And brought him prisoner into the town. 

Alas ! it was a rueful sight, 

To see this melancholv knight 

In such a dismal and hapless case ; 

His hat deformed by stain and dent. 

His plumage broken, his doublet rent. 

His beard and flowing locks forlorn. 

Matted, dishevelled, and unshorn, 

His boots with dust and mire besprent ; 

But dignified in his disgrace, 

And wearing an unblushing face. 

And thus before the magistrate 

He stood to hear the doom of fate. 

In vain he strove with wonted ease 

To modify and extenuate 

His evil deeds in church and state. 

For gone was now his power to please ; 

And his pompous words had no more weight 

Than feathers flying in the breeze. 

With suavity equal to his own 

The governor lent a patient ear 

To the speech evasive and highflown, 

In which he endeavored to make clear 

That colonial laws were too severe 

When applied to a gallant cavalier, 

A gentleman bom, and so well known, 

And accustomed to move in a higher sphere. 

All this the Puritan governor heard, 
And deigned m answer never a word ; 
But in summary manner shipped away, 
In a vessel that sailed from Salem bay. 
This splendid and famous cavalier. 
With his Rupert hat and his popery 
To Merry England over the sea, 
As being unmeet to inhabit here. 

Thus endeth the Rhyme of Sir Christopher, 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
The first who furnished this barren land 
With apples of Sodom and ropes of sand. 



FINALE. 

These are the tales those merry guests 
Told to each other, well or ill ; 
Like summer birds that lift their crests 
Above the borders of their nests 
And twitter, and a^ain are stilL 

These are the tales, or new or old, 

Ii: idle moments idly told ; 

Flowers of the field with petals thin, 

Lilies that neither toil nor spin, 

And tufts of wayside weeds and gorse 

H -mg in the parlor of the inn 

Benoath the sign of the Red Horse. 

And still reluctant to retire. 

The friends sat talking by the fire 

And watched the smouldering embers burn. 

To ashes, and flash up again 

Into a momentary glow. 

Lingering like ttiem when forced to go, 

And going when thoy woull remain ; 

For on the morrow they must turn 

Their faces homeward, and the pain 

Of parting touched with its unrest 

A t.nder nerve in every breast. 

But sleep at last the victory won ; 
They must be stirring w.th the sun, 
And drowsily good night they said, 
And went still gossiping to bed. 



FLOWBB-DB-LTJOE. 



And left Ibe parloi Krapped in gloom. 
Tha only live thing ia the room 
Wu the old clock, thet in its pvw 
Kept time with the revolving spheres 
And conetellfttioQi in their flighty 
And struck with its uplifted miu>e 
Tbe duk, onconBcious hours of night, 
To ■enieleu and unlisteniog ears. 



For"jm 



the I 



ipped and di 
Lid city -war. , 

h horses harnesseH Mng before 
sunshine reached tbe withered si 
eath the oaks, whose branches ho 
mared : "Farewell forevermore. 



But little thought that ncvermora 
Their feet woJd pass that tbr— >-'• 
That nevermore toEether then 
Would tliey »a«eml3e. free fro: 



And b 






Where are they now ! What lands and Bl:ie 
Psint pictures in their friendly eyes? 
What hope dalodeii, what promiae cheers. 
What pleaasot vuioee fill tbeir eaie Y 
Two are beyond the salt sea waves, 
And three alreadj^ in their graves. 
Perchance tbe living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 
And see the days of long a«o 
Floating and fleeting to and^ fro. 



FLOWEK-DE-LUCE. 



BBAtTTirrr. lily, dwelling by still i 



PLOWER-DE-LUCK 

rers, Dorn in the |>urple. bom U 



Thou laughest at the mill, the wl 
Ofsprndleandiif loom. 

And tbe great wheel that toil 
And rushing of tbe flumt 



amid the huri 



And round thee 
tie rushes, the green yet 
The outlaws of the si 



and uplifts thy drooping bonne 
of thy manor, 
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PALINGENESIS.— THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 



TLe bumicthed diHgon-fly is thine attendant^ 

And tiltn against the tield, 
And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent 

With steel-blae mail and shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 

Who, armed with golden rod 
And winged witli the celestial azure, bearest 

The message of some God. 

Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded cities 

Hauntest the sylvan streams, 
Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 

That come to us as dreams. 

O flow^er-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 

Linger to kiss thy feet ! 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 

The world more fair and sweet. 



PALINGENESIS. 

I LAY upon the headland-height, and listened 
To the mcessant sobbing of the sea 

In caverns under me, 
And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and 

glistened. 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 

Melted away in mist. 

Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started ; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 

Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in days departed 
Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 

On faces seen in dreams. 

A moment only, and the light . I glory 
Faded awav, and the disconsolate shore 

Stood lonely a6 before ; 
And the wild-roses of the promontory 
Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 

Their petals of pale red. 

There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all thmgs their primordial form exists, 

And cunning alchemists 
Could re-create the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom. 

Without the lost perfume. 

Ah me ! what wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 

The rose of youth restore ? 
What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 
To time and change, and for a single hour 

Renew this phantom-flower ? 

**0, give me back," I cried, '*tho vanished 

splendors, 
The breath of morn, and the exultant strife. 

When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o'er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 

Into the unknown deep ! " 

And the sea answered, with a lamentation. 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 

** Alas ! thy youth is deiwi ! 
It breathes no mo^e, its heart has no pulsation ; 
In the dark places with the dead of old 

It lies forever cold ! " 

Then said I, *' Prom its consecrated cerements 
I will not dra^ this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pa'n ; 
But, still remembering all the lost endearments 
Go on my way, like one who looks before, 

And turns to weep no more." 



Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal fo.iage and tlie glow 

Of sunsets buinmg low, 
Beneath what midnig..t skies, wLose constel- 
lations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 

This M orld and the unseen ! 

Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 
What households, though not alien, yet not mine. 

What bowers of rest divine ; 
To what temptations in hme wildernesses. 
What ^mine of the heart, what pain ana loss, 

The bearing of what cross ! 

I do not know ; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 

The story still untold. 
But without rash conjecture or suggestion 
Turn its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 

Until " The End " I read. 



THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 

Burn. O evening hearth, and waken 

Pleasant v.sicns, as of old ! 
Though the houso by winds be shaken. 

Safe I keep tLis room of gold ! 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 

Builds her castles in the air, 
Luring me by necromancy 

Up the never-ending stair I 

But, instead, she builds me bridges 

Over many a dark ravine. 
Where beneath the gusty ridges 

Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 

And I cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent's roar, 

As 1 follow the receding 
Footsteps that have gone before. 

Naught avails the imploring gesture. 
Naught avails the cry of pain ! 

When 1 touch the flying vesture, 
'T is the gray robe oi the rain. 

Bafiled I return, and, leaning 

O'er the parapets of cloud. 
Watch the mist that intervening 

Wraps the valley in its shroud. 

And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguel)% meet the ear, 

Murmur of bells and voices blending 
With the rush of waters near. 

Well I know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm. 

And again the land forbidden 
Reassumes its vanished charm. 

Well I know the secret places, 
And the nests in hedge and tree ; 

At what doors are friendly faces. 
In what hearts are thoughts of me. 

Through the mist and darkness sinkinn;. 

Blown by wind snd Ijeaten by shower, 
Down I fling the thought I'm thinking, 

Down I toss this Alpine flower. 



HAWTHORNE. —THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 
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HAWTHORNE. 
Mat 23, 1864. 

How beaatifnl it was, that one bright day 

In the long week of rain ! 
Though all its splendor coold not chase away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 

Anl the great elms overhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 

Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 

The historic river flowed : 
I was as one who wanders in a trance, 

Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed strange; 

Their voices I could hear, 
And yet the word? they uttered seemed to change 

Their meaning to my ear. 

For the one face I looked for was not there, 

The one low voice was mute ; 
Only an unseen presence filled the air, 

Ajid baffled my pursuit. 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 

Dimly my thought defines ; 
I only see — a dream within a dream — 

The hiU-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above his place of rest 

Their tender undertone, 
The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 

The voice so like his own. 

There in seclusion and remote from men 

The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 

And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic power. 

And the lost clew regain y 
The unfinished window in Aladdin^s tower 

Unfinished must remain ! 



CHRISTMAS BELLS. 

I HEARD the bells on. Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good- will to men ! 

Till, ringing, singing on its way. 
The world revolved from night to day, 

A voice, a chime, 

A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 

Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 

And with the sound 

The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will ic men ! 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearth- stones of a continent, • 



And made forlorn 
The households bom 
Of peaoe on earth, good-will to men ! 

And in despair I bowed my head ; 
*' There is no peace on earih," I said ; 

^^ For hate is strong. 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! " 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep ; 
^* God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep ! 

The Wrong shall fail. 

The Right prevail. 
With peace on earth, good-will to men I '* 



THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 

See, the fire is sinking low. 
Dusky red the embers glow. 

While above them still I cower. 
While a moment more I linger. 
Though the clock, with lifted finger, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 

Sings the blackenevl log a tune 
Learned in some forgotten June 

From a school-boy at his play, 
When they both were young together. 
Heart of youth and simmer weather 

Making all their holiday. 

And the night- wind rising, hark ! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander. 
Like the trumpets ot Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow ! 

Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 

Seems to say to me, ** Aspire ! " 
But the night-wind answers, '^ Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 

Lito darkness sinks your fire ! ^ 

Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days. 

Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages. 

Throb the harp-strings of the heart 

And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim : 

** These are prophets, bards, and seers ; 
In the horoscope of nations, 
Like ascendant constellations. 

They control the coming years. *^ 

But the night- wind cries : ^' Despair ! 
Those who walk with feet of air 

Leave no long-enduring marks ; 
At God^B forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat incessant. 

These are but the flying sparks. 

*^ Dust are all the hands that wrought ; 
Books are sepulchres of thought ; 

The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 
Like the withered leaves in lonely 

Churchyards at some passing tread." 

Suddenly the flame sinks down ; 
Sink the rumors of renown ; 
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And alone the night-wind drear 
Clamors louder, wilder, vaguer, — 
** ' r is the brand of Melcager 

Dying on the hearth-stone here ! '* 

And I answer, — *' Though it be. 
Why should that discomn^rt me ? 

No endeavor is in vain ; 
Its reward is in the doing. 
And the rapture of pursuing 

Is the prize the vanquished gain.'* 



THE BELLS OF LYNN. 

HEARD AT NAUAMT. 

O CURFEW of the setting sun ! O Bells of Lynn ! 
O requiem of the dying day ! O Bells of Lynn ! 

From the dark belfries of yon cloud -cathedral 

waft?d. 
Your sounds aerial seem to float, O Bells of 

Lynn ! 

Borne on the evening wind across the crimson 

twilight, 
O'er land and sea they rise and fall, O Bells of 

Lynn ! 

The fisherman in his boat, far out beyond the 

headland, 
Listens, and leisurely rows ashore, O Bells of 

Lynn ! 

Over the shining sands the wandering cattle 

homeward 
Follow each other at your call, O Bells of Lynn ! 

The distant lighthouse hears, and with his flam- 
ing signal 
Answers you, passing the watchword on, O Bells 
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And down the darkening coast run the tumul- 
tuous surges. 
And clap their hands, and shout to you, O Bells 

oi r 



Lynn ! 



Till from the shuddering sea, with your wild in- 
cantations, 

Ye summon up the spectral moon, O Bells of 
Lynn ! 

And startled at the sight, like the weird woman 

of Endor, 
Ye cry aloud, and then are still, O Bells of Lynn ! 



KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was olithe as a bugle-call. 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant 

word. 
Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night, as we rode along, 

Down the dark of the mountain gap. 

To visit the picket-guard at the n}rd. 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old song : 

*'Two red roses he had on his cap, 

And another he bore at the point of his sword." 



Sudden and swift a whistling ball 
Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 
And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 
I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
In a room where some one is l>'inff dead ; 
But he made no answer to what I said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again. 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 

Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bea ; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon's lamp 

Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red ! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fieot 

That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street. 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 

Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

And a bell was tolled, in that far-off" town. 

For one who had passed from cross to crown. 

And the neighbors wondered that she should dia 



GIOTTO'S TOWER. 

How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 

In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto's towe^, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone, — 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, — 

The builder's perfect and centennial flower. 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire. 



TO-MORROW. 

'T 18 late at night, and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs are folded like the flocks ; 
From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like guards that 
keep 

Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 
Far off* I hear the crowing of the cocks. 
And through the opening door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep 

To-morrow ! the mysterious, unknown guest, 
Who cries to me : " Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest." 

And I make answer : *^ I am satisfied ; 
I dare not ask ; I know not what is best ; 
God hath already said what shall betide.** 



DIVINA COMMEDIA. 

I. 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 



NOEL. 
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Kneel to repeat his paternoster o*er ; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The load vooiferations of the street 
Become an imdistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this mmster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 

The tamult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
Wliile the eternal ages watch and wait 



n. 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers ! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birda build their nests ; while canopied with 

leaves 
Parvis and portal bloom like trelllsed bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of tinwers ! 
But tiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 

thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers I 
Ah ! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This mediaeval miracle of song ! 



m. 



I ENTER, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with 

thine. 
The air is lilled with some unknown perfume ; 

Th? congregation of the dead make room 
For tbe3 to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna s croves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies. 
And lamentations from the crvpts below ; 

And then a voice celestial, that begins 

With the pathetic words, ** Although your sins 
As Bcudet be," and ends with ''as the snow." 



i> 



IV. 



With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 
From wluch thy song and all its splendors came ; 

And while with stem rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 

Thou makest full confession ; and a gleam. 
As if the dawn on some dark forest cast. 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase ; 

Lethe and Eunoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 



V. 



I LIFT mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 
And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 

Christ's Triumph, and tnc angelic roundelays, 
With splendor upon splendor multiplied ; 
And Beatrice again at Dante's side 



No more rebukes, but smiles her words of 
praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love, 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 
And the melodious bells among the spires 
O'er all the house-tops and through heaven 

above 
Proclaim the elevation of the Host ! 



VL 



O STAR of morning and of liberty ! 
O bringcr of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be ! 

The voices of the city and the sea, 
The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italv I 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the heights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard. 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout. 

Strangers of Home, and the new proselytes, 
In their own language hear thy wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt. 



no£l. 

ENYOTB A M. AGASSIZ, LA YEILLE DB 270£L 1864, 
▲YEO UN PAMEB D£ VINS DIVEBS. 

L'Acnd^miG en respect, 
Nonubfitant rincorrection 
A la favenr da tnijoL 

Ture-lure, 
I^y fen point de ratore ; 
Ko«l! ture-lnre-lnre. 

GUI BABOZAI. 

QuAND les astres de No«l 
Brillaient, palpitaient au ciel. 
Six gaillards, et chacun ivre, 
Chantaient gaiment dans Ic givre, 

'^Bons amis, 
Aliens done chez Agassiz !" 

Ces illustres Pelerlns 
D'Outre-Mer adroits et fins, 
Se donnant des airs de pretre, 
A I'envi se vantaient d'ltre 

*' Bons amis 
De Jean Rudolphe Agassiz !*' 

Q5il-de-Perdrix, grand farceur, 
Sans reproche et sans pudeur, 
Dans son patois de Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait comme un ivrogne, 

** Bons amis, 
J^ai danse chez Agassiz !'* 

Verzenay le Champenois, 
Bon Fran^ais, point New-Yozquois, 
Mais des environs d'Avize, 
Fredonne k mainte reprise, 

** Bons amis, 
J'ai ohantc chez Agassiz !" 

A cdt^ marchait un vleuz 
Hidalgo, mais non monsseuz ; 
t Dans le temps de Charlema^e 
Fut son p^re Grand d'Espagne ! 

**Bons amis, 
J'ai dind chez Agassiz !'' 
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Derriere cux un Bordelais, 
Gascon, sHl en f ut jamais, 
Parf lime de pKoesie 
Riait, chantait, plein de vie, 

'*Bons amis, 
J^ai soupc chez Agassiz !" 

Avec CO beau cadet ronx. 
Bras dessus et bras dessous. 
Mine altiere et coiileur terne, 
Vint le Sire de Sauterne ; 

" Bons amin, 
J^ai couche chez Agassiz !^' 

^ais ]e dernier de ces preux, 
Etait un pauvrc (.'hartreux. 
Qui disait, d'un ton robuste, 
** Benedictions sur le Juste ! 

Bons amis. 
Bdnissons Pere Agassiz ! ** 



lis arrivent trois k trois, 
M on tent Tescalier de bois 
Clopin-clopant ! quel gei darme 
Pent permettre ce vacaime, 

Bons amis, 
A la porte d' Agassiz I 

" Ouvrez done, mon bon ►Seigneur, 
Ouvrez vite et n'ayez peur ; 
Ouvrez, ouvrez, car nous sommes 
Grens de bien et gentilshommes, 

Bons amis 
De la famille Agassiz 1'^ 

Chut, ganaches ! taisez-vous ! 
C'en est trop de vos glouglous ; ^ 
Epargnez aux Philosophes 
VoB ^ominables strophes ! 

Bons amis, 
Respectez mon Agassiz. 



JUDAS MACCABEUS. 



ACT I. 

The Citadel of Antiochvs at Jerusalem, 
Scene I.— Antiochus ; Jason. 

Antiorhiis. O Antioch, my Antioch, my city ! 
Queen of the East ! my solace, my delight ! 
The dowry of my sister Cleopatra 
When she was wed to Ptolemy, and now 
Won back and made more wonderful by me ! 
I love thee, and I long to be once more 
Among the players and the dancing women 
Within thy gates, and bathe in the Oronte^, 
Thy river and mine. O Jason, my High-Priest, 
For I have made thee so, and thou art mine, 
Hast thou seen Antioch the Beautiful ? 

Jason. Never, my Lord. 

Ant. Then hast thou never seen | 

The wonder of the world. This citv of David 
Compared with Antioch is but a village, ; 

And its inhabitants compared with Greeks ; 

Are mannerless boors. 

Jason. They are barbarians, 

And mannerless. 

Ant. They must be civilized. | 

They must be made to have more gods than one ; 
And goddesses besides. 

Joftoji. They shall have more. 

Ant. They must have hippodiomes, and games, 
and baths, 
Stage-plays and festivals, and most of all 
The Dionysia. 

Jason. They shall have them all. 

AnL By Heracles ! but I should like to see j 

These Hebrews crowned with ivy, and arrayed I 
In skins of fawns, with drums and flutes and 

thyrsi, ! 

Bevel an(l riot through the solemn streets * 

Of their old towns. Ha, ha ! It makes me merry ! 
Only to think of it !— Thou dost not laugh. i 

Jivion. Yea, I laugh inwardly. | 

Ant. The new Greek leaven ' 

Works slowly in this Israelitish dough ! ' 

Have I not sacked the Temple, and on the altar I 
Set up the statue of Olympian Zeus | 

ToHellenizeit? 

Jason. Thou hast done all this. ! 

Ant. As thou wast Joshua once and now art 
Jason, 
And from a Hebrew hast become a Greek, 



So shall this Hebrew nation be translated. 
Their very natures and their names be changed. 
And all be Hellenized. 

Jason. It shall be done. 

Ant. Their manners and their laws and way of 
living 
Shall all lie Greek. They shall unlearn their 

language. 
And learn the lovely speech of Antioch. 
Where hast thou been to-day y Thou comest late. 

Jason. Playing at discus with the other 
priests 
In the Gymnasium. 

Ant. Thou hast done well 

There 's nothing bettcT for vou lazy priests 
Than discus-playing with the common people. 
Now tell me, Jason, what these Hebrews call me 
When they converse together at their games. 

Jason. Antiochus Lpiphaiics, my Lord ; 
Antiochus the Illustrious. 

Ant. O, not that ; 

That is the public cry ; I mean the name 
Thej- give me when they talk among themselves. 
And think that no one listens ; what is that ? 

Jason. Antiochus Epimanes, my Lord ! 

Ant. Antiochus the Mad ! Ay, that is it. 
And who hath said it 1 Who has set in motion 
That sorry jest ? 

Jason. The Seven Sons insane 

Of a w^eird woman, like themselves insane. 

Ant. I like their courage, but it shall not save 
them. . 
They shall be made to eat the flesh of swine, 
Or they shall die. Where are they ? 

Jason. In the dungeons 

Beneath this tower. 

Ant. There let them stav and tt^rve, 

Till I am read^ to make Greeks of them. 
After my fashion. 

Jason. They shall stay and starve. — 

My Lord, the Ambassadors of Samaria 
Await thy pleasure. 

Ant. Why not my displeasure? 

Ambassadors are tedious. They aire men 
Who work for their own ends, ojid not for mine ; 
There is no furtherance in them. Let them go 
To Apollonius, my governor 
There in Samaria, and not trouble me. 
What do they want ? 

Jason. Only the royal sanction 

To give a name unto a nameless temple 
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Upon Monnt GerizinL 

AnL Then bid them enter. 

This pleases me, and farthers mv designs. 
The occasion is anspioioas. Bid them enter. 



ScBNB n.— Antiochus ; Jason ; the Samakitan 

AMBA8SAI>ORa 

Ant. Approach. Gome forward ; stand not at 

the door 
Wagging your long beards, but demean your- 
selves 
As doth become Ambassadors. What seek ye ? 

An Ambassador. An audience from the King. 

Ant. Speak, and be brief. 

Waste not the time in useless rhetoric. 
Words are not things. 

Ambaasador {reading). ^* To King Antiochus, 
The God, Epiphanes ; a Memorial 
From the Sidonians, who live at SicheuL^ 

AnL Sidonians ? 

AmboModor, Ay, my Lord. 

Ant. Go on, go on! 

And do not tire thyself and me with bowing ! 

AmbcuMdor (reading). "We area colony of 
Medesand Persians." 

Ant. No, ye are Jews from one of the Ten 
Tribes; 
Whether Sidonians or Samaritans 
Or Jews of Jewry, matters not to me ; 
Ye are all Israelites, ye are all Jews. 
When the Jews prosper, ye claim kindred with 

them ; 
When the Jews suffer, ye are Medes and Persia?is : 
I know that in the days of Alexander 
Te claimed exeinption from the annual tribute 
In the Sabbatic Tear, because, ye said, 
Tour fields had not been planted in that year. 

Ambcwiador (j'eadingX *'Our fathers, upon 
certain frequent plagues. 
And following an ancient superstition. 
Were long accustomed to observe that day 
Which by the Israelites is called the Sabbath, 
And in a temple on Mount Gerlzim 
Without a name, they offered sacrifice. 
Now we, who are Sidonians, beseech thee, 
Who art our benefactor and our savior. 
Not to confound us with these wicked Jews, 
But to ffive royal order and injunction 
To Apollonius in Samaria, 
Thy governor, and likewise to Nicanor, 
Thy procurator, no more to molest us ; 
And let our nameless temple now be named 
The Temple of Jupiter Hellenius." 

Ant. This shall be done. Full well it pleaseth 
me 
Te are not Jews, or are no longer Jews, 
But Greeks ; if not by birth, yet Greeks by cus- 
tom. 
Tour nameless temple shall receive the name 
Of Jupiter Hellenius. Te may go ! 



Scene IH— Antiochus ; Jason. 

Ant. My task is easier than I dreamed. 
These people 

Meet me half-way. Jason, didst thou take note 
How these Samaritans of Sichem said 
They were not Jews ? that they were Medes and 

Persians, 
They were Sidonians, anything but Jews ? 
*T is of good augury. The rest will follow 
Till the whole land is Hcllenized. 

Jcuon. My Lord, 

These are Samaritans. The tribe of Judah 
Is of a different temper, and the task 
Will be more diflSoult. 

Ant. Dost thou gainsay me ? 

16 



Jason. I know the stubborn nature of the 
Jew, 
Testerday, Eleazer, an old man. 
Being fouzscore years and ten, chose rather 

death 
By torture than to eat the flesh of swine. 

A7tt. The life is in the blood, and the whole 
nation 
Shall bleed to death, or it shall change its faith ! 

Jason. Hundreds have fled already to the 
mountains 
Of Ephraim, where Judas MaccabsBus 
Hath raised the standard of revolt against thee. 

Ant. I will bum down their city, and will 
make it 
Waste as a wilderness. Its thoroughfares 
Shall be but furrows in a field of ashes. 
It shall be sown with salt as Sodom is ! 
This hundred and fifty-third Olympiad 
Shall have a broad and blood-red seal upon it. 
Stamped with the awful letters of my name, 
Antiochus the God, Epiphanes ! — 
Where are those Seven Sons f 

Jason. My Lord, they wait 

Thy royal pleaaore. 

Ant. They shall wait no longer ! 



ACT n. 

77ie Dungeons in the Citadel, 

Scene L— The Mother of the Seten Sons 

ahne^ listening. 

The Mother. Be strong, my heart ! Break not 
till they are dead, 
All, all my Seven Sons ; then burst asunder. 
And let this tortured and tormented soul 
Leap and rush out like water through the shards 
Of earthen vessels broken at a well. 

my dear children, mine in life and death, 

1 know not how ye came into my womb : 

I neither gave you breath, nor gave you life. 
And neither was it I that formed the members 
Of every one of you. But the Creator, 
Who made the world, and made the heavens 

above us. 
Who formed the generation of mankind. 
And found out the beginning of all things. 
He gave you breath and life, and will again 
Of his own mercy, as ye now regard 
Not your own selves, but his eternal law. 
I do not murmur, nay, I thank thee, Grod, 
That I and mine nave not been deemed unworthy 
To suffier for thy sake, and for thy law, 
And for the many sins of Israel. 
Hark ! I can hear within the sound of scourges ! 
I feel them more than ye do, O my sons ! 
But cannot come to you. I, who was wont 
To wake at night at the least cry ye made. 
To whom ye ran at every slightest hurt, — 
I cannot take you now into m v lap 
And sooth your pain, but Goa will take you aU 
Into his pitying arms, and comfort you. 
And give you rest. 

A Voice {within). What wonldst thou ask of 
us? 
Beady are we to die, but we will never 
Transgress the law and customs of our fathers. 

The Mother. It is the voice of my first-born ! 
O brave 
And noble boy I Thou hast the privilege 
Of dying first, as thou wast born the first. 

l%e same Voice (within). God looketh on us, 
and hath comfort in us ; 
As Moses in his sonff of old declared, 
He in his servants shall be comforted. 
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The Mother. I knew thou wouldat not fail !— 
He speaks no more, 
He is beyond all pain ! 

AnL (joithin). If thou eat not 

l^hou shalt be tortured thronghout all the mem- 
bers 
Of thy whole body. Wilt thou eat then ? 

Second Voice {within). No. 

The Mother. It is Adaiah'a voice. I tremble 
for him. 
I know his nature, devious as the wind, 
And swift to change, gentle and yielding always. 
Be steadfast, O my son ! 

The same Voice (within)^ Thou, like a fury, 
Takest us from this present life, but God, 
Who rules the world, shall raise us up again 
Into life everlasting. 

The Mother. God, I thank thee 

That thou hast breathed into that timid heart 
Courage to die for thee. O my Adoiah, 
Witness of God ! if thou for whom 1 feared 
Canst thus encounter death, I need not fear; 
The others will not shrink. 

Third Voice {within). Behold these hands 

Held out to thee, O King Antioohus, 
Not to implore thy mercy, but to show 
That I despise them. He who gave them to me 
Will give them back again. 

The Mother, O Avilan, 

It is thy voice. For the last time I hear it ; 
For the last time on earth, but not the last. 
To death it bids defiance and to torture. 
It sounds to me as from another world, 
And makes the petty miseries of this 
Seem unto me as naught, and less than naught. 
Farewell, my Avilan ; nay, I should say 
Welcome, my Avilan ; for I am dead 
B.?fore thee. I am waiting for the others. 
Whv do they linger ? 

Fourth Voice {within). It is good, O King, 
Being put to d(.'ath by men, to look for hope 
From God, to i>e raised up again by him. 
But thou — no resurrection shalt thou have 
To life hereafter. 

The Mother. Four ! already four ! 

Three are still living ; nay, they all are living, 
Half here, half there. Make haste, Antiochus, 
To reunite us ; for the sword that cleaves 
These miserable bodies makes a door 
Through which our souls, impatient of release, 
Rush to each other^s arms. 

Fifth Voice (within). Thou hast the power ; 
Thou doest what thou wilt. Abide awhile. 
And thou shalt see the power of God, and how 
He will torment thee and thy seed. 

The Mother. O hasten ; 

Why dost thou pause ? Thou who hast slain 

already 
So many Hebrew women, and hast hung 
Their murdered infanta round their necks, slay 

me. 
For I too am a woman, and these boys 
Are mine. Make haste to slay us all, 
And han^ my lifela^^ babes about my neck. 

iSizth Voice {within). Think not, AntioohuA, 
that takest in hand 
To strive against the God of Israel, 
Thou shalt escape unpunished, for his wrath 
Shall overtake thee and thy bloody house. 

ITie MoUier. One more, my Sirion, and then 
all is ended. 
Having put all to bed, then in my turn 
I will Ue down and sleep as sound as they. 
My Sirion, my youngest, best beloved ! 
And those bright golden locks, that I so oft 
Have curled about these fingers, even now 
Are foul with blood and fiust, like a lamb's fleece, 
Slain in the shambles. — Not a sound I hear. 
This silence is more terrible to me 
Than any sound, than any cry of pain. 
That might escape the lips of one who dies. 



Doth his heart fail him ? Doth he fall away 
In the last hour from God ? O Sirion, Sirion, 
Art thou afraid ? I do not hear thy voice. 
Die as thy brothers died. Thou must not live ! 



Scene IL— The Mother ; Antiochus ; Sibion. 

The Mother, Are they all dead ? 

Ant. Of all thy Seven Sons 

One only lives. Behold them where they lie ; 
How dost thou like this picture V 

Tfic Mother. God in heaven I 

Can a man do such deeds, and yet not die 
By the recoil of his oym. wickedness t 
Ye murdered, bleeding, mutilated bodies 
That were my children once, and still are mine, 
I cannot watch o*er you as Rispah watched 
In sackcloth o^er the seven sons of Saul, 
Till water drop upon you out of heaven 
And wash this blood away ! I cannot mourn 
As 8h3. the daughter of Aiah mourned the dead. 
From the beginning of the barley-harvest 
Until the autumn rains, and suffered not 
The birds of air to rest on them by day. 
Nor the wild beasts by night. For ye have died 
A better death, a death so full of life 
That 1 ought rather to rejoice than mourn. — 
Wherefore art thou not dead, O Sirion ? 
Wherefore art thou the only living thin^ 
Among thy brothers dead ? Art thou atraid ? 

Ant. O woman, I have spared him for thy 
sake, 
For he is fair to look upon and comely ; 
And I have sworn to him by all the gods 
That I would crown his life with joy and honor. 
Heap treasures on him, luxuries, delights. 
Make him my friend and keeper of my secrets, 
If ho would turn from your Mosaic Law 
And be as we are; but he will ilot listen. 

The Mother. My noble Sirion ! 

Ant. Therefore I beseech thee. 

Who art his mother, thou wouldst speak with 

him 
And wouldst persuade him. I am sick of blood. 

The Mother. Yea, I will speak with him and 
will persuade him 
O Sirion, my son ! have pity on me. 
On me that bare thee, and that gave thee suck. 
And fed and nourished thee, and brought thee 

up 
With the dear trouble of a mo therms care 
Unto this age. Look on the heavens above thee. 
And on the earth and all that is therein ; 
Consider that God made them out of things 
That were not ; and that likewise in this manner 
Mankind was made. Then fear not this tormen- 
tor; 
But, being worthy of thy brethren, take 
Thy death as they did, that I may receive thee 
Again in mercy with them. 

A nt. I am mocked. 

Yea, I am laughed to scorn. 

Sirion. Whom wait ye for ? 

Never will I obey the King's commandment. 
But the commandment of the ancient Law, 
That was by Moses given unto our fathers. 
And thou, O godless man, that of all others 
Art the most wicked, be not lifted up, 
Nor puffed up with uncertain hopes, uplifting 
Thy hand against the servants of the Lord, 
For thou hast not escaped the righteous judgment 
Of the Almighty God, who seeth all things ! 

Ant. He IS no God of mine ; I fear him not. 

Sirion. My brothers, who have suffered a 
brief pain. 
Are dead ; but thou, Antiochus, shalt suffer 
The punishment of pride. I offer up 
My body and my life, beseeching God 
That he would speedily be mercSul 
Unto our nation, and that thou by plagues 
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Mysfcerious and by torments mayest confess 
That he alone is Gfod. 

Ant. Ye both shall perish 

By torments worse than any that your God, 
Here or hereafter, hath in store for me. 

T/ie Mother. My Sirlon, I am proud of thee ! 

Ant. Be silent ! 

Go to thy bed of torture in yon chamber. 
Where lie so many sleepers, heartless mother ! 
Thy footsteps will not wake them, nor thy voice, 
Kor wilt thou hear, amid thy troubled dreams, 
Thy children crying for thee in the night ! 

The Mother. O Death, that stretchest thy 
white hands to me, 
I fear them not, bat press them to my lips. 
That are as white as thine ; for I am Death, 
Nay, am the Mother of Death, seeing these sons 
All lying lifeless. — Kiss me, Sirion. 



ACT IIL 

The Battle-field of Beth-horon. 

Scene L — Judas Maccab-«us in armor before 

his tent. 

Judas. The trumpets sound ; the echoes of the 
mountains 
Answer them, as the Sabbath morning breaks 
Over Beth-horon and its battle-field, 
Where the great captain of the hosts of God, 
A slave brought up in the brick-fields of Egypt, 
Overcame the Amorites. There was no day ' 
Like that, before or after it, nor shall be. 
The sun stood still ; the hammers of the hail 
Beat on their harness ; and the captains set 
Their weary feet upon the necks of kings. 
As I will upon thine, Antiochus, 
Thou man of blood ! — Behold the rising sun 
Strikes on the golden letters of my banner, 
Be Elohiin Yehovah ! Who is like 
To thee, O Lord, among the gods ? — Alas ! 
I am not Joshua, I cannot say, 
*^San, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou Moon, 
In Ajalon ! ^' Nor am I one who wastes 
The fateful time in useless lamentation ; 
But one who bears his life upon his hand 
To lose it or- to save it, as may best 
Serve the designs of Him who giveth life. 



Scene II.— Judas MACCABisus ; Jewish Fugi- 
tives. 

Judas. Who and what are ye, that with fur- 
tive steps 
Steal in among our tents ? 

Fttyitines. O Maccabaeus, 

Oatcasts arc we, and fugitives as thou art, 
Jews of Jerusalem, that have escaoed 
Fronl the polluted city, and from aeath. 

Judas. None can escape from death. Say 
that ye come 
To die for tsrael, and ye are welcome. 
What tidings bring ye * 

PtMUives Tidings of despair. 

The Temple is laid waste ; the precious vessels. 
Censers of gold, vials and veils and crowns. 
And golden ornaments, and hidden treasures. 
Have all been taken from it, and the Gentiles 
With revelling and with riot fill its courts. 
And dally wita harlots in the holy places. 

Jttdas. All this I knew before. 

Fuqitives. Upon the altar 

Are tnings profane, things by the law forbidden ; 
Nor can we keep our Sabbaths or our Feasts, 
But on the festivals of Dionysus 



Mast walk in their processions, bearing ivy 
To crown a drunken god. 

Judas. This too I know. 

But t^ll me of the Jews. How fare the Jews ? 

Fugitives. The coming of this mischief hath 
been sore 
And grievous to the people. All the land 
Is f uU of lamentation and of mourning. 
The Princes and the Elders weep and wail ; 
The voung men and the maidens are made feeble ; 
The Deauty of the women hath been changed. 

Judas. And are there none to die for Israel ? 
*T is not enough to mourn. Breastplate and har- 
ness 
Are better things than sackcloth. Let the women 
Lament for Israel ; the men should die. 

Fugitives. Both men and women die ; old men 
and young ; 
Old Eleazer died : and Mdhala 
With all her Seven Sons. 

Judas. AntiochuB, 

At every Rtep thou takest there is left 
A bloody footprint in the street, by which 
The avenging wrath of God will brack thee out ! 
It is enough. Go to the sutler's tents : 
Those of you who are men. put on such armor 
As ye may find ; those of you who are women, 
Buckle that armor on ; and for a watch-word 
Whisper, or cry aloud, **The Help of God." 



Scene IIL— Judas Maccabeus; Nicanor. 

Nicanor. Hail, Judas MaccaboBus ! 

Judas. Hail ! — Who art thou 

That comest here in this mysterious guise 
Into our camp unheralded V 

Nie. A herald 

Sent from Nicanor. 

Judas. Heralds come not thus. 

Armed with thy shirt of mail from head to heel, 
Thou glidest like a serpent silently 
Into my presence. Wherefore dost thou turn 
Thy face from me ? A herald speaks his errand 
With forehead unabashed. Thou art a spy 
Sent by Nicanor. 

Nic. No disguise avails ! 

Behold my face ; I am Nicanor' s self. 

Judas. Thou art indeed Nicanor. I salute 
thee. 
What brings thee hither to this hostile camp 
Thus unattended ? 

Nic. Confidence in thee. 

Thou hast the nobler virtues of thy race. 
Without the failings that attend those virtues. 
Thou canst be strong, and yet not tyrannous, 
Canst righteous be and not intolerant. 
Let there be peace l)etween us. 

Judas. What is peace ? 

Is it to bow in silence to our victors ? 
Is it to see our cities sacked and pillaged. 
Our people slain, or sold as slaves, or fieeinf^ 
At night-time by the blaze of burning towns ; 
Jerusalem laid waste ; the Holy Temple 
Polluted with strange gods? Are these things 
peace * . . . 

Nic. These are the dire necessities that wait 
On war, whose loud and bloody enginery 
I seek to stay. Let there be peace between 
Antiochus and thee. 

Jndcui. Antiochus ? 

What is Antiochus, that he should prate 
Of peace to me, who am a fugitive f 
To-day he shall be lifted up ; to-morrow 
Shall not be found, because he is returned 
Unto his dust ; his thought has come to nothing. 
There is no peace between us, nor can be. 
Until this banner floats upon the walls 
Of our Jerusalem. 

Nic. Between that city 

And thee there lies a waving wall of tents. 
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Held by a ho«t of forty thousand foot, 

And horsemen seven thousand. What hast thou 

To bring against all these ? 

Judas. The power of God, 

Whose breath shall scatter your white tento 

abroad, 
As flakes of bnow. 

^^ic. Your Mighty One in heaven 

Will not do battle on the Seventh Day ; 
It is his day of rest. 

Judas. Silence, blasphemer. 

Go to thy tents. 

iVic. Shall it be war or peace ? 

Judas. War, war, and only war. Go to th^ 
tents 
That shall be scattered, as by you were scattered 
The torn and trampled pages of the Law, 
Blown through the windy streets. 

^VtV. Farewell, brave foe ! 

Judas. Ho, there, my captains! Have safe 
conduct given 
Unto Nicauor*8 herald through the camp, 
And come yourselves to me. — Farewell, rTicanor ! 



Scene IV.— Judas MACCABiSUS ; Captains 

AND Soldiers. 

Judas. The hour is come. Gather the host 
together 
For battle. Lo, with trumpets and with songs 
The army of Nicanor comes againnt us. 
Go forth to meet them, praying in your hearts. 
And lighting with your hands. 

Captains. Look forth and see ! 

The morning sun is shining on their shields 
Of gold and brass; the mountains glisten with 

them, 
And shine like lamps. And we who are so few 
And poorly armed^ and ready to faint with fasting, 
How shall we fight against this multitude V 

Judas. The victory of a battle standeth not 
In multitudes, but in the strength that cometh 
From heaven above. The Lord forbid that I 
Should do this thing, and flee away from them. 
Nay, if our hour be come, then let us die ; 
Let us not stain our honor. 

CaptaUis. 'T is the Sabbath. 

Wilt thou fight on the Sabbath, MaccabaBUs ? 

Judas. Ay ; when I fight the battles of the 
Lord, 
I fight them on his day, as on aU others. 
Have ye forgotten certain fugitives 
That fled once to these hills, and hid themselves 
In caves? How their pursuers camped against 

them 
Upon the Seventh Day, and challenged them ? 
And how they answered not, nor cast a stone, 
Nor stopped the places where they lay conceided, 
But meekly perished with their wives and chil- 
dren, 
Even to the number of a thousand souls ? 
We who are fighting for our laws and lives 
Will not 80 perish. 

Captains. Lead us to the battle ! 

Judojs. And let our watchword be, ** The 
Help of God ! " 
Last night I dreamed a dream ; and in my vision 
Beheld i>nia8, our High -Priest of old, 
Who holding up his hands prayed for the Jews. 
This done, in tne like manner there appeared 
An old man, and exceeding glorious. 
With hoary hair, and of a wonderful 
And excellent majesty. And Onias said : 
** This is a lover of the Jews, who prayeth 
Much for the people and the Holy City, — 
God's prophet Jeremias." And the prophet 
Held fortn his right hand and gave unto me 
A sword of gold ; and giving it he said : 
** Take thou this holy sword^ a gift from God, 
And with it thou shalt wound thine adversaries.*^ 



Captains. The Lord is with us ! 

Judas. Hark ! I hear the trumpets 

Sound from Beth-horon ; from the battle-field 
Of Joshua, where he smote the Amorites, 
Smote the Five Kings of Eglon and of Jarmuth, 
Of Hebron, Lachish, and Jerusalem, 
As we to-day will smite Kicanor*s hostft 
And leave a memory of great deeds behind us. 

Captains and Soldiers. The help of God ! 

Judas. Be Elohim Yehovah ! 

Lord, thou didst send thine Angel in the time 
Of Esekias, King of Israel, 
And in the armies of Sennacherib 
Didst slay a hundred fourscore and five thouf and. 
Wherefore, O Lord of heaven, now also send 
Before us a good an^el for a fear. 
And through the might of thy right arm let those 
Be stricken with terror that have come this day 
Against thy holy people to blaspheme ! 



ACT rv. 

The outer Courts of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Scene I.— Judas Maccabeus; Captains; 

Jews. 

Judas. Behold, our enemies are discomfited. 
Jerusalem is fallen ; and our banners 
Float from her battlements, and o'er her gates 
Nicanor's severed head, a sign of terror. 
Blackens in wind and sun. 

Captains. O Maccabieus, 

The citadel of Antiochus, wherein 
The Mother with her Seven Sons was murdered, 
Ir still defiant. 

Judas. Wait. 

Captains. Its hateful aspect 

Insults us with the bitter memories 
Of other days. 

Judas. Wait ; it shall disappear 

And vanish as a cloud. First let us cleanse 
The Sanctuary. See, it is become 
Waste like a wilderness. Its golden gates 
Wrenched from their hinges and consumed by fire; 
Shrubs growing in its courts as in a forest ; 
Upon its altars hideous and strange idols ; 
And strewn about its pavement at my feet 
Its Sacred Books, half burned and painted o'er 
With inii^^es of heathen gods. 

Jews. Woe ! woe 1 

Our beautv and our glory are laid waste ! 
The Gentiles have profaned our holy places ! 

{Lamentation and alarm of ti'umpets.) 

Judas. This sound of trumpets, and this 
lamentation. 
The heart-cry of a people toward the heavens. 
Stir mc to wrath and vengeance. Go, my cap- 
tains; 
I hold you back no longer. Batter down 
The citadel of Antiochus, while here 
We sweep away his altars and his gods. 



Scene IL— Judas Maccabeus ; Jason ; Jews. 

Jews. Lurking among the ruins of the Temple, 
Deep in its inner courts, we found this man. 
Clad as High-Priest 

Judas. I ask not who thou art. 

I know thy face, writ over with deceit 
As are these tattered volumes of the Law 
With heathen images. A priest of God 
Wast thou in other days^ but thou art now. 
A priest of Satan. Traitor, thou art Jason. 
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JoMtn. I am thy priBoner, Jadas MaocabffiUB, 
And it would ill become me to conceal 
My naime or office. 

Judas. Over yonder gate 

There hangs the head of one who was a Greek. 
What should prevent me now, thou man c f nin, 
From hanging at its side the head of one 
Who bom a Jew hath made himself a Greek ? 

Jtv^iu Justice prevents thee. 

Jtulas^ Justice ? Thou art stained 
With every crime ^^ainst which the Decalogue- 
Thunders with all its thunder. 

Jaaofi. If not Justice, 

Then Mercy, her handmaiden. 

Jicdan. When hast thou 

At any time, to any man or woman, 
Or even to any little child, shown merov ? 

Jnson. I have but done what King Antiochus 
Comnanded me. 

Judcut. True, thou hast been the weapon 

With which he strack; but hast been such a 

weapon. 
So flexible, so fitted to his hand, 
It tempted him to strike. So thou hast urged 

him 
To double wickedness, thine own and his. 
Where is this King V Is he in Antioch 
Among his women still, and from his windows 
Throwing down gold by handfuls, for the rab- 
ble 
To scramble for ? 

Jasoji^ Nay, he in gone from there, 
Gone with an army into the far East. 

Judcut. And wherefore gone ? 

Jason. I know not. For the space 

Of forty days almost were horsemen seen 
Running in air, in cloth of gold, and armed 
With lances, like a band of soldiery ; 
It was a sign of triumph. 

Judast. Or of death. 

Wherefore art thou not with him ? 

Jason. I was left 

For service in the Temple. 

Judas. To pollute it, 

And to corrupt the Jews ; for there are men 
Wnose presence is corruption ; to be with them 
Degrades us and deforms the things we do. 

Jason. I never made a boast, as some men 
do. 
Of my superior virtue, nor denied 
The weakness of my natuoe, that hath made 

me 
Subservient to the will of other men. 

Judas. Upon this day, the five-and-twentieth 
day 
Of the month Caslan, was the Temple here 
Profaned by strangers, — by Antiochus 
And thee, his instrument. Upon this day 
Shall it be cleansed. Thou, who didst lend thy- 
self 
Unto this profanation , canst not be 
A witness of these solemn services. 
There can be nothing clean where thou art pres* 

ent. 
The people put to death Callisthenes, 
Who biirnea the Temple gates ; and if they find 

thee 
Will surely sliy thea I will spai-e thy life 
To punish thee the longer. Thou shalt wander 
Among strange nations. Thou, that hast cast 

out 
So many from their native land, shalt perish 
In a strange land. Thou, that hast left so many 
Unburied, shalt have none to mourn for thee, 
Kor any solemn funerals at all, 
Nor sepulchre with thy fathers. — Get thee hence ! 

[Music. Procession of PiHests and people.^ with 
citherns^ harps^ ami r.ymhals. Judas Macca- 
BiBUS puts himself at their head, and t?iey 
go into Ih^ inner courts.) 



Scene IIL— Jason, alone. 
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Jason, Through the Gate Beautiful I 
them come 
With branches and green boughs and leaves of 

palm. 
And pass into the inner courts. Alas ! 
I should be with them, should be one of them. 
But in an evil hour, an hour of weakness, 
That Cometh unto all, I fell away 
Fiom the old faith, and did not clutch the new, 
. Only an outward semblance of belief ; 
' For the new faith I cannot make mine own, 
Not being born to it. It hath no root ^ 
Within me. I am neither Jew nor (.ireeK| 
But stand between them both, a renegade 
To each in turn ; having no longer faith 
In gods or men. Then what mysterious charm. 
What fascination is it chains my feet. 
And keeps me gazing like a curious child 
Into the holy places, where the priests 
Have raised their altar? — Striking stones to- 
gether, 
They take fire out of them, and light the lamps 
In the great candlestick. They spread tiie veils, 
And s^t tke loaves of showbread on the table. 
The incenfie bums ; the well-remembered odor 
Comes wafted unto me, and takes me back 
To other days. I see myself among them 
As I was then ; and the old superstition 
Creeps over me again ! — A childish fancy ! — 
And hark! they sing with citherns and with 

cymbals. 
And all the people fall upon their faces, 
Praying and worsliipping ! — I will away 
Into the East, to meet Antiochus 
Upon his homeward journey, crowned with 

triumph. 
Alas ! to-day I would give everything - 
To see a friend's face, or to hear a voice 
That had the slightesb tone of comfort in it I 



ACT V. 



The Mountains of Ecbatana. 
Scene I. — Antiochus ; Philip ; Attendants. 

Ant. Here let us rest awhila Where are we, 
Philip ? 
What jplaoe is. this ? 

Philip. Ecbatana, my Lord ; 

And yonder mountain range is the Orontes. 

Ant. The Orontes is my river at Antioch. 
Why did I leave it ? Vihy have I been tempted 
By coverings of gold and shields and breastplates 
To plunder Elymais, and be driven 
From out its gates, as by a fiery blast 
Out of a furnace ? 

Philip These ate fortune's changes. 

Ant. What a defeat it was ! The Persian 
horsemen 
Came like a mighty wind, the wind Khamasecn, 
And melted us away, and scattered us 
As if we were dead leaves, or desert sand. 

Philip. Be comforted, my Lord ; for thou 
hast lost 
But what thou hadst not. 

Ant. I, who made the Jews 

Skip like the grasshoppers, am made myself 
To skip among these stones. 

Philip* Be not discouraged. 

Thy realm of Syria remains to thee ; 
That is not lost nor marred. 

Ant. O, where are now 

The splendors of my court, my baths and ban- 
quets? 
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Where are my playera and my dancing women ? 
Where are my bweet musicians with tneir pipes, 
That made me merry m the olden time ? 
I am a laughing stock to man and brute. 
The very camels, with their ugly faoea, 
Mock me and laugh at me. 

Philip. Alas ! my Lord, 

It is not so. If thou wouldst sleep awhile, 
Ail would be welL 

A7it Sleep from mine eyes is gone, 

And my heart f ailcth me for very care. 
Dost thou remember, Philip, the old fable 
Told us when we were boys, in which the bear 
Going for honey overturns the hive, 
And is stung blind bv bees H I am that beast, 
h bung by the Persian swarms of EI>rmaia 

Philip. When thou art come again to Antloch 
These thoughts will be as covered and forgotten, 
As are the tracks of Pharaoh's chariot-wiieels 
In the Egyptian sands. 

Ant. Ah I when I come 

Again to Antioch ! When will that be V 
Alas ! alas I 



Scene XL— Antiochus ; Philip ; 

GER. 



A Messen- 



Metseruter. May the King live forever ! 

Ant. Who art thou, and whence comest thou V 

Messenger. My Lord, 

I am a messenger from Antioch, 
Sent hero by Lysias. 

AiiL A strange foreboding 

Of something evil overshadows me. 
I am no reader of the Jewish Scriptures ; 
I know not Hebrew ; bu^ my High -Priest Jason, 
As I remember, told me of a Prophet 
Who saw a little cloud rise from the sea 
Like a man's hand, and soon the heaven was 

black 
With clouds and rain. Here, Philip, read ; I 

cannot ; 
I see that cloud. It makes the letters dim 
Before mine eyes. 

Philip {reading.) " To King Antiochus, 
The God, Epiphanes." 

Ant. O mockery 

Even Lysias laughs at me ! — Go on, go on .' 

Philip {reading). "We pray thee hasten 

thy return. The realm 
la falling from thee. Since thou hast gone from 

us 
The victories of Judas Maccabseus 
Form all our annals. First he overthrew 
Thy forces at Beth-horon, and passed on. 
And took Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
And then Emmaus fell ; and then Bcthsnra ; 
Ephron and all the towns of Galaad, 
And Maccabseus marched to Camion.'' 

Ant. Enough, enough ! Go call my chariot- 
men; 
We will drive forward, forward, without ceasing, 
Until we come to Antioch. My captains, 



My Lysias, Gorgias, Seron, and Nicanor, 
Are babes in battle, and this dreadful Jew 
Will rob me of my kingdom and my crown. 
My elephants shall trample him to dust ; 
I will wipe out his nation, and will make 
Jerusalem a common burying-place, 
And every home within its walls a tomb ! 

{TJirowfi up hut ha7idif^ and sinks into the arms of 
attendants^ who lay him upon a bank.) 

Philip. Antiochus ! Antiochus ! Alas, 
The King is ill ! What is it, O my Lord ? 

Ant. Nothing. A sudden and sharp spasm of 
pain, 
As if the lightning struck me, or the knife 
Of an assabsin &mute me to the heart. 
'T is passed, even as it came. Let us set for- 
ward. 

PhiUii. See that the chariots be in readiness ; 
We will depart forthwith. 

Ant. A moment more. 

I cannot stand. I am become at once 
Weak as an infant. Ye will have to lead me. 
Jove, or Jehovah, or whatever name 
Thou wouldst be named, — it is alike to me, — 
If I knew how to pray, I would entreat 
To live a little longer. 

PhUi2J. O my Lord 

Thou Shalt not die ; we will not let thee die ! 

Ant. How canst thou help it, Philip ? O thd 
pain ! 
Stab after stab. Thou hast no shield against 
This unseen weapon. God of I&raeL, 
Since all the other gods abandon me. 
Help me. I will release the Holy City, 
Garnish with goodly gifts the Holy Temple. 
Thy people, whom I judged to be unworthy 
To be so much as buried, shall be equal 
Unto the citizens of Antioch. 
I will become a Jew, and will declare 
Through all the world that is inhabited 
The power of God ! 

Philip. He faints. It is like death. 
Bring here the roval litter. We will bear him 
Into the camp, while yet he lives. 

Ant. O Philip, 

Into what tribulation am I come ! 
Alas ! I now remember all the evil 
That I have done the Jews ; and for this cause 
These troubles are upon me, and behold 
I perish through great grief in a strange land. 

Philip. Antiochus! my King! 

Ant. Nay, King no longer. 

Take thou my royal robes, my signet- ring. 
My crown and sceptre, and deliver them 
Uuto my son, Antiochus Eupator ; 
And unto the good Jews, my citizens, 
In all my towns, say that their dying monarch 
Wisheth them joy, prosperity, and health. 
I who, puffed up with pride and arrogance, 
T)i ought all the kingdoms of the earth mine own. 
If I would but outstretch my hand and take 

them. 
Meet face to race a greater potentate, 
King Death— Epiphanes — toe Blustrioas ! lIHes. 



L 
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A HANDFUL OF TEANSLATTONS. 



THE FUGITIVE. 

Tartar Song from the Prose Version of 

Chodzko. 



^^Hb is gone to the desert land ! 
I can see the shining mane 
Of his horse on the distant plain. 
As he rides with his Kossak band ! 

*'*' Come backf rebellious one ! 
Let thy proud heart relent ; 
Come back to my tall, white tent, 
Come backf my only son I 

** Thy hand in freedom shall 
Cast thy hawks, when morning breaks, 
On the swans or the Seven Lsuces, 
On the lakes of Karajal. 

** I will give thee leave to stray 
And pasture thy hunting steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

'* I will give thee my coat of mail, 
Of softest leather made, 
With choicest steel inlaid ; 
Will not all this prevaU ? " 



IL 



" This hand no longer shall 
Cast my hawks, when morning breaks, 
On the swans of the Seven Lakes, 
On the lakes of Karajal. 

'* I wiU no longer stra^ 
And pasture my huntmg steeds 
In the long grass and the reeds 
Of the meadows of Karaday. 

*^ Though thou give me thy coat of mail, 
Of softest leather made^ 
With choicest steel inlaid, 
All this cannot prevail. 

''What right hast thou, O Khan, 
To me, who am mine own, 
Who am slave to God alone, 
And not to any man ? 

''God will appoint the day 

When I again shall be 

By the blue, shallow sea. 

Where the steel-bright sturgeons play. 

*' God, who doth care for me, 
In the barren wilderness. 
On unknown hills, no less 
Will my compauion be. 

" When I wander lonely and lost 
In the wind ; when I watch at night 
Like a hun^y wolf, and am white 
And covered with hoar-frost ; 

** Yea, wherpBoever I be, 
In the yellow desert sands. 
In mountains or unknown lands, 
Allah will care for me ! ** 



ni. 

Then Sobra, the old, old man, — 
Three himdred and sixty years 
Had he lived in this land of tears, 
Bowed down and said, '' O Khan I 

'' If you bid me, I wiU speak- 
There *s no sap in dry grass, 
No marrow in dry bones ! Alas, 
The mind of old men is weak ! 

** I am old, I am very old : 
I have seen the primeval man, 
I have seen the great Gengis Khan, 
Arrayed in his robes of gold. 

* ' What I say to you is the truth ; 
And I say to you, O Khan, 
Pursue nob the star-white man. 
Pursue not the beautiful youth. 

'' Him the Almighty made. 
And brought him forth of the light, 
At the verge and end of the night, 
When men on the mountain prayed. 

'* He was born at the break of day. 
When abroad the angels walk ; 
He hath listened to their talk. 
And he knoweth what they say. 

** Gifted with Allah^s grace, 
Like the moon of Ramazan 
When it shines in the skies, O Khan, 
Is the light of his beautiful face. 

"When first on earth he trod, 
The first words that he said 
Were these, as he stood and prayed. 
There is no God but God ! 

" And he shall be king of men. 
For Allah hath heard his prayer, 
And the Archangel in the air, 
Gabriel, hath said, Amen ! " 



THE SIEGE OP KAZAN. 

Tartar 8ong^ from the Prose VersioH of 
Chodzko. 

Black are the moors before Kazan, 
And their stagnant waters smell of blood 

I said in my heart, with horse and man, 
I will swim across this shallow flood. 

Under the feet of Argamack, 

Like new moons were the shoes he bare, 
Silken trappings hung on his back. 

In a talisman on his neck, a prayer. 

My warriors, thought I, are following me ; 

But when I looked behind, alas ! 
Not one of all the })and could I see, 

All had sunk in the black morass ! 



\ 
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THE BOY AND THE BROOK— TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 



Where are our shallow fords ? ftnd where 
The power of Kazan with its fourfold gates ? 

From the prison windows our maidens fair 
Talk of us still through the iron grates. 

We cannot hear them ; for horse and man 
Lie buried deep in the dark abyss ! 

Ah ! the black day hath come down on Kazan ! 
Ah ! was ever a grief like this ? 



THE BOY AND THE BROOK 

Armenian Popular Song^ from the Prose Ver 

sion of Allshan, 

Down from yon distant mountain height 

The brooklet flows through the village street ; 
A bo^r comes forth to washtus hands. 
Washing, yes washing, there he stands, 
In the water cool and sweet. 

Brook, from what mountain dost thoa come, 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
I come from yon mountain high and cold. 
Where lieth the new snow on the old. 

And melts in the summer heatb 

Brook, to what river dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
I go to the river there below 
Where in bunches the violets grow. 

And sun and shadow meet^ 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go f 

O my brooklet cool and sweet I 
I go to the garden in the vale 
Where all night long the nightingale 

Her love-song doth repeat. 

Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet cool a id sweet ! 
I go to the fountain at whose brink 
The maid that loves t lee comes to drink, 
And whenever she looks therein, 
I rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, 

And my joy is then complete. 



From Varaca's rocky wall, 

From the rock of Varaca unrolled, 
The snow came and covered all, 

And the green meadow was cold. 

O Stork, our garden with snow 
Was hidden away and lost. 

And the rose-trees that in it grow 
Were withered by snow and frost. 



TO THE STORK 

Armenian Popular Song^ from the Proee Ver- 

eion of Alishan. 

Welcome, O Stork ! that dost wing 

Thy flight from the far-away ! 
Thou hast brought us the signs of Spring 

Thou hast made our sad hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork ! descend 

Upon our roof to rest ; 
In our ash-tree, O my friend, 

My darling, make thy nest. 

To thee, O Stork, I complain, 

O Stork, to thee I impart 
The thousand sorrows, the pain 

And aching of my heart. 

When thou away didst go. 

Away from this tree of ours, 
The witherin:;; winds did blow. 

And dried up all the flowers. 

Dark grew the brilliant sky, 

Cloudy and dark and drear ; 
They were breaking the snow on high, 

And winter was drawing near. 



CONSOLATION. 

To M. Dnperrier^ Gentleman of Aix in Pro- 
vence, on the Death of his Pauyhter, 

FROM MALHBRBE. 

Will then, Duperrier, thy sorrow be eternal ? 

And shall the sad discourse 
Whispered within thy h«-art, by tenderness pa- 
ternal. 

Only augment its force ? 

Thy daughter's mournful fate, into the tomb 
descending 

By death's frequented ways. 
Has it become to thee a labyrinth never ending. 

Where thy lost reason strays ? 

I know the charms that made her youth a bene- 
diction : 

Nor should I be content. 
As a censorious friend, to solace thine aflSiction 

By her disparagement. 

But she was of the world, which fairest things 
exposes 

To fates the most forlorn ; 
A rose, she too hath lived as long as live the roses, 

The space of one brief mom. 

***** 

Death has his rigorous laws, unparalleled, unfeel- 
ing ; 
All prayers to him are vain ; 
Cruel, he stops his ears, and, deaf to our appeal- 
ing. 
He leaves us to complain. 

, The poor man in his hut, with only thatch for 
cover. 
Unto these laws must bend ; 
The sentinel that guards the barriers of the 
Louvre 
Cannot our kings defend. 

To murmur against death, in petulant defiance, 

Is never for the best ; 
To will what God doth will, that is the only 
science 

That gives us any rest. 



TO CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

FROM MALHERBE. 

Thou mighty Prince of Church and State, 
Richelieu ! until the hour of death, 
Whatever road man chooses. Fate 
Still holds him subject to her breath. 
Spun of all silks, our days and nights 
Have sorrows woven with delights ; 
And of this intermingled shade 
Our various destiny appears. 
Even as one sees the course of years 
Of summers and of winters made. 



THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD.— SANTA TERESA'S BOOK-MARK. 
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SometimeB the soft, deceitful hours 
Let us enjoy the halcyon wave ; 
Sometimes impending peril lowers 
Beyond the seaman's skill to save. 
The Wisdom, infinitely wise. 
That gives to human destinies 
Their foreordained necessity, 
Has made no law more fixed below. 
Than the alternate ebb and flow 
Of Fortane and Adversity. 



THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 

FKOM JEAM RfiBOUL, THE BAKER OF NISME8. 

Am angel with a radiant face. 

Above a cradle bent to look. 
Seemed his own image there to trace, 

As in the waters oi a brook. 

** Dear child ! who me resemblest so," 
It whispered, '* come, O come with me ! 

Happy together let us ^, 
The earth unworthy is of thee ! 

" Here none to perfect bliss attain ; 

The soul in pleasure suffering lies ; 
Joy hath an undertone of pain, 

And even the happiest hours their sighs. 

** Fear doth at every portal knock ; 

Never a day serene and pure 
From the overshadowing tempest's shook 

Hath made the morfow's dawn secure. 

" What, then, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Come to disturb so pure a brow y 

And with the bitterness of tears 
These eyes of azure troubled grow ? 

" Ah no ! into the fields of space, 
Away shalt thou escape with me; 

And Providence will grant the grace 
Of all the days that were to be. 

*^ Let no one in thy dwelling cower, 
In sombre vestments draped and veiled ; 

But let them welcome thy tast hour, 
As thy first moments once they hailed. 

*^ Withont a cloud be there each brow ; 

There let the grave no shadow cast ; 
When one is pure as thou art now. 

The fairest dsy is still the last'* 

And wavinR wide his wings of white. 
The angel, at these words, had sped 

Towards the eternal realms of light ! — 
Poor mother ! see, thy son is dead ! 



WANDERER'S NIGHT-SONGS. 



FROM GOETHE. 



Thou that from the heavens art, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest. 
And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment fiUest, 
I am weary with contending ! 
Why this rapture and unrest ? 
Peace descending 
Come, ah, come mto my breast I 

n. 

O'er all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now. 

In all the tree-tops 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are asleep in the trees : 

Wait ; soon like these : 

Thou too shalt rest. 



TO ITALY. 

FROM FILICAJA. 

Italy ! Italy ! thon who *rt doomed to wear 
The fatal gift of beauty, and possess 
The dower f uiiest of infinite wretchedness 
Written upon thy forehead by despair ; 

Ah ! would that thou wert stronger, or less fair. 
That they might fear thee more, or love theo less. 
Who in the splendor of thy loveliness 
Seem wasting, yet to mortal combat dare ! 

Then from the Alps I should not see descending 
Such torrents of armed men, nor Gallic horde 
Drinkins the wave of Po, distained with gore. 

Nor should I see thee girded with a sword 
Not thine, and with the stranger's arm con- 
tending, 
Viotor or vanquished, slave forevermore. 



REMORSE. 

FROM A.UGU8T VON PLATEN. 

How I started up in the night, in the night, 
Drawn on without rest or reprieval ! 

The streets, with their watchmen, were lost to 
my sight. 
As I wandered so light 
In the night, in the night, 

Through the gate with the arch medisevaL 

The mlU-brook rushed from the rocky height. 

I leaned o'er the bridge in my yearning ; 
Deep under me watched I the waves in their 
flight. 

As they glided so light 

In the night, in the night, 
Tet backward not one was returning. 

O'er head were revolving, so countless and 
bright^ 
The stars m melodious existence ; 
And with them the moon, more serenely be- 
dight :— 
Thev sparkled so light 
In the night, in the night, 
Through the magical, measureless distance. 

And upward I gazed in the night, in the night, 
Ana again on the waves in their fleeting ; 

Ah woe r thou hast wasted thy days in delight, 
Now silence thou light. 
In the night, in the night. 

The remorse in thy heart that is beating. 



SANTA TERESA'S BOOK-MARK 

FROM THE SPANISH OF SANTA TERESA. 

Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing afi'right thee ; ^ 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth ; 
Patient endurance 
Attain eth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone Goa sufiiceth. 
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THE MASQUE OF PANDORA. 



THE MASQUE 

L 

THE WORKSHOP OF HEPHiESTUa 

HBPR£STUSf Standing before the statue of Pan- 
dora, 

Not fafihioned oat of Gold, like Hera's throne, 
Nor forged of iron like the thunderbolts 
Of Zeus omnipotent, or other works 
Wrought by my hands at Lemnos or Olympus, 
But moulded in soft clay, that unresisting 
Yields itself to the touch, this lovely form 
Before me stands perfect in every part. 
Not Aphrodite's self appeared more fair, 
When first upwaf ted by caressing winds 
She came to high Olympus, and the gods 
Paid homage to her oeauty. Thus her hair 
Was cinctured ; thus her floating drapery 
Was like a cloud about her, and her face 
Was radiant with the) sunshine and the sea. 

THE VOICE OF ZEUS. 

Is thy work done, Hephaestus ? 



HEFH.fiSTU8. 



THE VOICE. 



It is finished ! 



Not finished till I breath the breath of life 
Into her nostrils, and she moves and speaks. 

HEPH^BSTL'S. 

Will she become immortal like ourselvos ? 

THE VOICE. 

The form that thou hast fashioned out of clay 
Is of the earth and mortal ; but tlM spirit, 
The life, the exhalation of my breath, 
Is of diviner essence and immortal 
The gods shall shower on her their benefactions, 
She snail possess all gifts : the gift of song, 
The gift of eloquence, the gift of beauty. 
The fascination and the nameless charm 
That shall lead all men captive. 

HEPHJSSTUS. 

Wherefore ? wherefore ? 
A wind shakes the house. 

I hear the rushing of a mighty wind 

Through all the halls and chambers of my house ! 

Her parted lips inhale it, and her bosom 

Heaves with the inspiration. As a reed 

Beside a river in the rippling current 

Bends to and fro, she bows or lifts her head. 

She gazes round about as if amazed ; 

She is alive ; she breathes, but yet she speaks not ! 

Pandora descends from the pedestal. 

CHORUS OP THE GRACES. 

AGLAIA. 

In the workshop of Hephsestiia 

What is this I see ? 
Have the Oocls to four increased us 

Who were only three ? 
Beautiful in form and feature, 

Lovely as the day, 
Can there be so fair a creature 

Formed of common clay ? 



OF PANDORA. 



THALIA. 

O sweet, pale face ! O lovely eyes of azure. 
Clear as the waters of a brook that run 
Limpid and laughing in the summer sun ! 
O golden hair that like a miser's treasure 

In its abundance overflows the measure ! 
O ^acef ul form, that cloudlike floatest on 
With the soft, undulating gait of one 
Who moveth as if motion were a pleasure ! 

By what name shall I call thee ? Nymph or Muse, 

CallirrhoS or Urania ? 8ome sweet name 

Whose every syllable is a caress 

Would best befit thee ; but I cannot choose. 

Nor do I care to choose ; for still the same. 

Nameless or named, will be thy loveliness. 

EUPUROSYHE. 

Dowered with all celestial gifts, 

Skilled in every art 
That ennobles and uplifts 

And delights the heart, 
Fair on earth shall be thy fame 

As thv face is fair, 
And Panaora be the name 

Thou henceforth shalt boar. 



II. 
OLYMPUS. 

HERMES, putting on his sandals. 

Much must he toil who serves the Immortal Gods, 

And I, who am their herald, most of alL 

No rest have I, nor respite. I no sooner 

Unclasp the winged sandals from my feet. 

Than I again must clasp them, and depart 

Upon some foolish errand. But to-day 

Tne errand is not foolish. Never yet 

With greater joy did I obey the summons 

That sends me earthward. I will fl^ so swiftly 

That my caduceus in the whistling air 

Shall make a sound like the Pandaean pipes. 

Cheating the shepherds ; for to-day I go, 

Commissioned by hi^h-thundering Zeus, to lead 

A ntaidcn to Prometneus, in his tower. 

And by my cunning arguments persuade him 

To marry ner. What mischief lies concealed 

In this design I know not ; but I know 

Who thinks of marrying hath already taken 

One step upon the road to penitence. 

Such embassies deliglit me. Forth I launch 

On the sustaining air, nor fear to fall 

Like Icarus, nor swerve aside like him 

Who drove amiss Hyperion's fiery steeds. 

I sink, I fly ! The yielding element 

Folds itself round about me like an arm. 

And holds me as a mother holds her child. 



m. 

TOWER OF PROMETHEUS ON MOUNT 

CAUCASUS 

PROMETHEUS. 

I HEAR the trumpet of Alectryon 
Proclaim the dawn. The stars begin to fade, 
And all the heavens are full of prophecies 
And evil auguries. Blood-red i&at night 
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I flaw great Kronos line ; the cresoent moon 
Sank through the mint, as if it were the scythe 
His parricidal hand had flung far down 
The western steeps. O ye Immortal Gods, 
What evil are ye plotting and contriving ? 

HERMES and PANDORA <U (he threshold. 

PANDORA. 

I cannot cross the threshold . An unseen 
And icy hand repels me. These bluik walls 
Oppress me with their weight ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Powerful ye are, 
] ' :t not omnipotent. Ye cannot fight 
Against Necessity. The Fatus control you, 
As they do um, and so far we are equals ! 

PANDORA. 

Motionless, passionless, companionless, 

He sits there muttering in his beard. His voice 

Is like a river flowing underground ! 



Prometheus, hail ! 



HERMES. 



FB0MBTHBU8. 

Who calls me ? 

HERMES. 



Dost then not know me ? 



ItisL 



PROMETHEUS. 



By thy winged cap 
And winged heels I know thee. Thou art 

Hermes, 
Captain of thieves ! Hast thon again been steal- 
ing 
The heifers of Admetus in the sweet 
Meadows of asphodel ? or Hera^s girdle f 
Or the earth-shaking trident of Poseidon ? 

HERMCS. 

And thou, Prometheus ; say, hast thon again 
Been stealing fire from HeUos* chariot-wheels 
To light thy furnaces ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Why comest thou hither 
So early in the dawn ? 

HERMES. 

The Inmiortal Gods 
Know naught of late or early. Zeus himself 
The onmipotent hath sent me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

For what purpose ? 

i 

HERMES. 

To bring this maiden to thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I mistrust 
The Gods and all their gifta If they have sent 

her 
It ia for no good purpose. 

HERMES. 

What disaster 
Could she bring on thy house, who is a woman ? 



PROMETHEUS. 

The Gods are not my friends, nor am I theirs. 
Whatever comes from them, though in a shape 
As beautiful as this, is evil only. 
Who art thon f 

PANDORA. 

One who, though to thee unknown, 
Tet knoweth thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

How shouldst thon know me, woman ? 

PANDORA. 

Who knoweth not Prometheus the humane ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Prometheus the unfortunate ; to whom 
Both Gods and men have shown themselves un- 
grateful 
When every spark was quenched on every hearth 
Throughout the earth, I brought to man the tire 
And all its ministrations. My reward 
Hath been the rock and vulture. 



But the Grods 



HERME& 

At last relent and pardon. 

PROMETHEUS. 

They relent not ; 
They pardon not ; they are implacable, 
Revengeful, unforgiving I 

HERMBo. 

I As a pledge 

Of reconciliation they have sent to thee 
This divine being, to be thy companion. 
And bring into thy melancholy house 
The sunshine and the fragrance of her youth. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I need them not. I have within myself 
All that my heart desires ; the ideal beauty 
Which the creative faculty of mind 
Fashions and follows m a thousand shapes 
More lovely than the real. My own thoughts 
Are my companions ; my designs and labors 
And aspirations are my only friends. 

HERME& 

Decide not rashly. The decision made 
Can never be recalled. The Gods implore not. 
Plead not, solicit not ; thev only offer 
Choice and occasion, which once being passed 
Return no more. Dost thou accept the gift? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No gift of theirs, in whatsoever shape 
It comes to me, with whatsoever charm 
To fascinate my sense, will I receive. 
Leave me. 

PANDORA. 

Let ns go hence. I will not stay. 

HERM ES. 

We leave thee to thy vacant dreams, and all 
The silence and the solitude of thought. 
The endless bitterness of unbelief. 
The loneliness of existence without love. 
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CHORUS OF THE FATES. 
CLOTHO. 

How the Titan, the defiant, 
The self-centred, self-reliant, 
Wrapped in visions and illusions, 
Robs himself of life's best gifts ! 
Till by all the storm-winds shaken, 
By the blast of fate overtaken, 
Hopeless, helpless, and forsaken. 
In the mists of his confusions 
To the reefs of doom he drifts ! 

LACHESIS. 

Sorely tired and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 
In the penance of his trial, 
And the discipline of pain ; 
Often by illusions cheated. 
Often baffled and defeated 
In the tasks to be completed. 
He, by toil and self-denial. 
To the highest shall attain. 

ATROPOS. 

Tempt no more the noble schemer ; 
Bear unto some idle dreamer 
This new toy and fascination. 
This new dalliance and delight 1 
To the garden where reposes 
Epimetheus crowned with roses, 
To the door that never closes 
Ui>on pleasure and temptation. 
Bring this vision of the night i 

IV. 
THE AIR. 

HERMES, returning to Olymp%u, 

As lonely as the tower that he inhabits, 
As firm and cold as are the crags about him, 
Prometheus stands. The thunderbolts of Zens 
Alone can move him ; but the tender heart 
Of Epimetheus, burning at white heat, 
Hammers and flames like all his brother's forges ! 
Now as an arrow from Hyperion's bow, 
My errand done, I fly, I float, I soar 
Into the air returning to Olympus. 

jo^ of motion ! O delight to cleave 

The infinite realms of space^ the lionid ether, 
Through the warm sunshme ana the cooling 

cloud, 
Myself as light as sunbeam or as cloud ! 
With one touch of my swift and winged feet, 

1 spurn the solid earth, and leave it rocking 

As rocks the bough from which a bird takes 
wing. 



THE HOUSE OP EPIMETHBUa 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Beautiful apparition ! go not hence I 
Surely thou art a Goddess, for thy voioe 
Is a celestial melody, and thy form 
Self -poised as if it floated on the air I 

PANBORA. 

No Goddess am I, nor of heavenly birth. 
But a mere woman fashioned out of clay 
And mortal as the rest. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thy face is fair ; 
There is a wonder in thine azure eyes' 



That fascinates me. Thy whole presence seems 
A soft desire, a breathing thought of love. 
Say, would thy star like Merope's grow dim 
If thou shouldst wed beneath thee? 



PANDORA. 

I cannot answer thee. I only know 
The Gods have sent me hither. 



Ask me not ; 



EPIMETHEUS. 

I believe. 
And thus believing am most fortunate. 
It was not Hermes led thee here, but Eros, 
And swifter than his arrows were thine eyes 
In wounding me. There was no moment's spaca 
Between my seeini thee and loving thee. 
O, what a tell-tale face thou hast ! Again 
I see t^e wonder in thy tender eyes. 

PANDORA. 

They do but answer to the love in thine, 
Tet secretly I wonder thou shouldst love me, 
Thou knowest me not. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Perhaps I know thee better 
Than had I known thee longer. Yet it seems 
That I have always known thee, and but now 
Have found thee. Ah, I have been waiting long. 

PANDORA. 

How beautiful is this house ! The atmosphere 
Breathes rest and comfort, and the many cham- 
bers 
Ssem full of welcomes. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

They not only seem. 
But truly are. This dwelling and its master 
Belong to thee. 

PANDORA. 

Here let me stay forever ! 
There is a spell upon me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thou thyself 
Art the enchantress, and I feel thy power 
Envelop me, and wrap my soul and sense 
In an Elysian dream. 

PANDORA. 

O, let me stay, 
How beautiful are all things round about me. 
Multiplied by the mirrors on the walls! 
What treasures hast thou here ! Yon oaken chest, 
Carven with figures and embossed with gold, 
Is wonderful to look upon ! What choice 
And precious things dost thou keep hidden in it " 

EPIMETHEUS. 

I know not. *T is a mystery. 

PANDORA. 

Hast thou never 



Lifted the Ud ? 



EPIMETHEUS. 



The oracle forbids. 
Safely concealed there from all mortal eyes 
Forever sleeps the secret of the Gods. 
Seek not to know what they have hidden from 

thee, 
TiU they themselves reveal it 
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PANDORA. 



EPIMBTHEUS. 



As thon wilt 



Let ns go forth from this mysterious place. 
The garden walks are pleasant at this hour ; 
The nightingales among the sheltering boughs 
Of populous and many-nested trees 
Shall teach me- how to woo thee, and shall tell me 
By what resistless charms or incantations 
ifaey won their mates. 

PANDORA. 

Thou dost not need a teacher. 
They go out. 

CHORUS OF THE EUMENIDES. 

What the Immortals 
Confide to thy keeping, 
Tell unto no man ; 
Waking or sleeping, 
Closed oe thy portals 
To friend as to foeman. 

Silence conceals it ; 
The word that is spoken 
Betrays and reveals it ; 
By breath or by token 
The charm may be broken. 

With shafts of their splendors 
The Gods unforgiving 
Pursue the offenders, 
The dead and the living ! 
Fortune forsakes them. 
Nor earth shall abide them^ 
Nor Tartarus hide them ; 
Swift wrath overtakes them ! 

With useless endeavor. 
Forever, forever, 
Is Sisyphus rolling 
His stone up the mountain ! 
Lnmersed in the fountain, 
Tantalus tastes not 
The water that wastes not ! 
Tnrongh ages increasing 
The pangs that afflict him, 
With motion unceasing 
The wheel of Ixion 
Shall torture its victim ! 



VI. 
IN THE GARDEN. 

EPIMETHEUSw 

Ton snow-white cloud that sails sublime in ether 
Is but the sovereign Zeus, who like a swan 
Flies to fair-ankled Leda ! 

PANDORA. 

Or perchanoe' 
Ixion^s cloud, the shadowy shape of Hera, 
That bore the Centaurs. > 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The divine and human. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

Gently swaying to and fro. 
Rocked by all the winds that blow, 
Brieht with sunshine from above 
Dark with shadow from below. 
Beak to beak and breast to breast 
In the cradle of their nest, 
lie the fledglings of our love. 



ECHO. 

Love ! love I 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Hark ! listen ! Hear how sweetly overhead 
The feathered flute-players pipe their songs of love. 
And echo answers, love and only love. 

CHORUS OF BIRDS. 

Every flutter of the win^, 
Every note of song we smg, 
Every murmur, every tone, 
Is of love and love alone. 

ECHO. 
Love alone ! 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Who would not love, if loving she might be 
Changed like Callisto to a star in heaven ? 

PANDORA. 

Ah, who would love, if loving she might be 
Like Semele consumed and burnt to ashes ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Whence knowest thon these stories? 

PANDORA. 

Hermes taught me ; 
He told me all the history of the Gods. 

CHORUS OF REEDS. 

Evermore a sound shall be 
In the reeds of Arcady, 
Evermore a low lament 
Of unrest and discontent, 
As the story is retold 
Of the nymph so coy and cold, 
Who with lightened feet outran 
The pursuing steps of Pan. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

The pipe of Pan out of these reeds is made. 
And when he plays upon it to the shepherds 
They pity him, so mournful is the sound. 
Be thon not coy and cold as Syrinx waa 

PANDORA. 

Nor thon as Pan be rude and mannerless. 



Ho! 



PROMETHEUS, wUhOUt. 

Epimethens ! 



EPIMETHEUS. 



^T is my brother^s voice ; 
A sound unwelcome and inopportune 
As was the braying of Silenns^ ass, 
Heard in Cybele's garden. 



PANDORA. 



I would not be found here. 

iSfie escapes among the trees, 

CHORUS OF DRTADE8. 

Haste and hide thee, 

Ere too late, 

In these thickets intricate ; 

Lest Prometheus 

See and chide thee, 

Lest some hurt 

Or harm betide thee, 

Haste and hide thee I 



Let me go. 
I would not see him. 
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PROMETHEUS, entering. 

Who was it fled from here ? I saw a shax)e 
Flitting among the trees. 

EPIMETIIEUS. 

It was Pandora. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Epimethens ! Is it then in vain 

That I have warned thee ? Let me now implore. 
Thou harborest in thy house a dangerous guest. 

EPIHETHEUS. 

Whom the Grods love they honor with such guests. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Whom the Gods would destroy they first make 
mad. 

EPIHETHEUS. 

Shall I refuse the gifts they send to me ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Reject all gifts that come from higher powers. 

EPIMETHEU8. 

Such gifts as this are not to be rejected. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the slave of any woman. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Make not thyself the judge of any man. 

PROMETHEUS. 

1 judge thee not ; for thou art more than man ; 
Thou art descended from Titanic raco, 

And hast a Titan's strength, and faculties 
That make thee godlike ; and thou sittcst here 
Like Heracles spmning Omphale's flax, 
And beaten with her sandais. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

O my brother ! 
Thou drivest me to madness with thy taunts. 

PROMETHEUS. ^ 

And me thou drivest to madness with thy follies. 

Come with me to my tower on Caucasus : 

Bee tlicre my forges in the roaring caverns 

Beneficent to man, and taste the joy 

That springs from labor. Head with me the 

stars, 
And learn the virtues that lie hidden in plants, 
And all things that are useful 

EPIMETHEUS. 

O my brother ! 
I am not as thou art. Thou dost inherit 
Our father's strength, and I our mother's weak- 
ness : 
The softness of the Oceanidcs, 
The yielding nature that cannot resist. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Because then wilt not. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Nay ; because I cannot^ 

PROMETHEUS. 

Assert thyself; rise up to thy full height ; 
Shake from thy soul these dreams effeminate. 



These passions born of indolence and ease. 
Resolve, and thou art free. But breathe the air 
Of mountains, and their unapproachable summits 
Will lift thee to the level of themselves. 



EPIMETHEUS. 

The roar of forests and of waterfalls. 
The rushing of a mighty wind, with loud 
And undistmguishable voices calling, 
Are in my ear ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

O, listen and obey. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thon leadest me as a child. I follow thee. 

77ttfy go out. 

CHORUS • F OREADEa 

Centuries old are the mountains : 
Their foreheads wrinkled and riited 
Helios crowns by day. 
Pallid Selene by night ; 
From their bosoms uptossed 
The snows are driven and drifted, 
Like Tithonus* beard 
Streaming dishevelled and white. 

Thunder and tempest of wind 
Their trumpets blow in the vastness ; 
Phantoms of mist and rain. 
Cloud and the shadow of cloud. 
Pass and repass by the gates 
Of their inacoessiSle fastness ; 
Ever unmoved they stand. 
Solemn, eternal, and proud. 

VOICES OP THE WATERS. 

Flooded by rain and snow 
In their inexhauttihle sources. 
Swollen by affluent streams 
Hurrying onward and hurled 
Heatilong over the crags. 
The impetuous water-courses, 
Rush and roar and plunge 
Down to the nethei*mo8t world. 

Say, have the solid rocks 
Into streams of silver been melted, 
Flowing over the plains. 
Spreading to lakes in the fields ? 
Or have the mountains, the giants, 
The ice-helmed, the forest-belted, 
Scattered their arms abroad ; 
Flung in the meadows their shields ? 

VOICES OF THE WINDS. 

High on their turreted cliffs. 

That bolts of thunder have shattered. 

Storm-winds muster and blow 

Trumpets of terrible breath ; 

Then from the gateways rush. 

And before them routed and scattered 

Sullen the cloud -rack flies, 

Pale with the pallor of deaith. 

Onwsrd the hurricane rides. 
And flee for shelter the shepherds ; 
White are the frightened leaves. 
Harvests with terror are white ; 
Panic seizes the herds. 
And even the lions and leopards, 
Prowling no longer for prey, 
Crouch in their caverns with fright. 

VOICES OF THE FOREST. 

Guarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests are standing, 
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Bright are their created helms. 
Dark is their armor of leaves ; 
Filled with the breath of freedom 
Each bosom subsiding, expanding. 
Now like the ocean sinks. 
Now like the ocean upheaves. 

Planted firm on the rock. 
With foreheads stem and defiant, 
Loud they shout to the winds. 
Loud to the tempest they csM ; 
Naught but Olvmpian thunders, 
That blasted Titan and Giant, 
Them can uproot and oVrthrow, 
Shaking the earth with their fall 

CHORUS OF OREADES. 

These are the Voices Three 

Of winds and forests and fountains, 

Voices of earth and of air, 

Murmur and rushing of streams, 

Making together one sound, 

The mysterious voice of the mountains. 

Waking the sluggard that sleeps, 

Waking the dreamer of dreams. 

These are the Voices Throe, 
That speak of endless endeavor, 
Speak of endurance and strength, 
Triumph and fulness of fame, 
Sounding about the world. 
An inspiration forever. 
Stirring the hearts of men. 
Shaping their end and their aim. 



VIL 
THE HOUSE OF BPIMETHBUa 

PANDORA. 

Left to myself I wander as I will, 

And as my fancy leads me, through this house, 

Nor could I ask a dwelling more complete 

Were I indeed the Goddess that he deems me. 

No mansion of Olympus, framed to be 

The habitation of the Immortal Gods, 

Can be more beautiful. And this is mine 

And more than this, the love wherewith he 

crowns me. 
As if impelled by powers invisible 
And irresistible, my steps return 
Unto this spacious hall. All corridors 
And passages lead hither, and all doors 
But open into it. Yon mysterious chest 
Attracts and fascinates me. Would I knew 
What there lies hidden ! But the oracle 
Forbids. Ah me ! The secret then is safe. 
So would it be if it were in my keeping. 
A crowd of shadowy faces from the mirrors 
That line these wsills are watching me. I dare 

not 
Lift up the lid. A hundred times the act 
Would be repeated, and the secret seen 
By twice a hundred incorporeal eyes. 

She walks to the other aide of the hall. 

• 

My feet are weary, wandering to and fro, 
My eves with seeing and my heart with waiting. 
I will lie here and rest till ho returns. 
Who is my dawn, my day, my Helios. 

Throica heraelf upon a couch^ and faUa asleep. 

ZEPIIYRIIS. 

Come from thy caverns dark and deep, 
O son of Erebus and Night ; 
All sense of hearing and of sight 
Enfold in the serene delight 
And quietude of sleep ! 



Set all thy silent sentinels 
To bar and guard the Ivory Gate, 
And keep the evil dreams of fate 
And falsehood and infernal hate 
Imprisoned in the.r cells. 

Bnt open wide the Gate of Horn, 
Whence, beautiful as planets, rise 
The dreams of truth, with starry eyes, 
And all the wondrous prophecies 
And visions of the mom. 

CHORUS OF DREAMS FROM THE IVORY GATE. 

Ye sentinels of sleep. 

It is in vain ye keep 
Your drowsy watch before the Ivory Grate : 

Though closed the portal seems, 

The airy feet of dreams 
Ye cannot thus in walls incarcerata 

We phantoms are and dreams 

Bom by Tartarean streams. 
As ministers of the infernal powers ; 

O son of Erebus 

And Night, behold ! we thus 
Elude your watchful wardens on the towers ! 

From gloomy Tartanis 

The Fates have summoned as 
To whisper in her ear, who lies asleep, 

A tale to fan the fire 

Of her insane desire 
To know a secret that the Gods would keep. 

This passion, in their ire. 

The Gods themselves inspire. 
To vex mankind with evils mimiioldi 

So that disease and pain 

0*er the whole earth may reign. 
And nevermore return the Age of Gold. 

PANDORA, waking. 

A voice said in my sleep : *^ Do not delay : 
Do not delay ; the golden moments fly ! 
The oracle hath forbidden ; yet not thee 
Doth it forbid, but Epimetheus only I ** 
I am alone. These faces in the mirrors 
Are but the shadows and phantoms of myself; 
They cannot help nor hinder. No one sees me, 
Save the all-seeing Gods, who, knowing good 
And knowing evil, have created me 
Such as I am, and filled me with desire 
Of knowing good and evil like them8s;lvea. 

She approaches the chesL 

I hesitate no longer. Weal or woe. 

Or life or death, the moment shall decide. 

She lifts the lid. A dense mist rises from the chest 
and Jilts Vie room. Pandora falls senseless o7i 
the fioor. Storm without, 

CHORUS OF DREAMS FROM THE GATE OP HORN. 

Yes, the moment shall decide I 
It already hath decided ; 
And the secret once confided 
To the keeping of the Titan 
Now is flying far and wide, 
Whispered, told on every side. 
To disquiet and to frighten. 

Fever of the heart and brain. 
Sorrow, pestilence, and pain. 
Moans oi anguish, maniao laughter, 
All the evils that hereafter 
Shall afflict and vex mankind, 
All into the air have risen 
From the chambers uf their ])rlaon ; 
Only Hope remains behind. 
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VUI. 
IN THE GARDEN. 

BPIMETHEUS. 

The storm is past, but it hath left behind it 

Ruin and desolation. All the walks 

Are strewn with shattered boughs ; the birds are 

silent ; 
The flowers, downtrodden by the wind, lie dead ; 
The swollen rivulet sobs with secret pain ; 
The melancholy reeds whisper together 
As if some dreadful deed had been committed 
They dare not name, and all the air is heavy 
Witn an unspoken sorrow ! Premonitions, 
Forenhadowings of some terrible disaster 
Oppress my heart. Ye €U)d8, avert the onr.en ! 

PANDORA, coming from the houw. 

Epimetheus, I no longer dare 

To lift mine eyes to thine, nor hear thy voioe, 
Being no longer worthy of thy love. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast then done ? 

PANDORA. 

Forgive me not, bat kill me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What bast then done ? 

PANDORA. 

I pray for death, not pardon. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What hast thou done ? 

PANDORA. 

I dare not speak of it. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Thy pallor and thy silence terrify me ! 

PANDORA. 

1 have brought wrath and ruin on thy house ! 
My heart hath braved the oracle that guarded 
The fatal secret from us, and my hand 
Lifted the lid of the mysterious chest ! 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Then all is lost ! I am indeed undone. 

PANDORA. 

I pray for punishment, and not for pardon. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On me shall &11 

The vengeance of the Gods, for I betrayed 

Their secret when, in evil hour, I said 

It was a secret ; when, in evil hour, 

I left thee here alone to this temptation. 

Why did I leave thee ? 

PANDORA. 

Whv didst thou return? 
Eternal absence would have oeen to me 
The matest punishment. To be left alone 
And face to face with my own crime, had been 
Just retribution. Upon me, yc Gods, 
Let all your vengeance fall ! 



EPIMETHEUS. 

On thee and me. 
I do not love thee less for what is done. 
And cannot be undone. Thy very weakness 
Hath broueht thee nearer to me, and henceforth 
My love will have a sense of pity in it, 
Making it less a worship than before. 

PANDORA. 

Pity me not ; pity is degradation. 
Love me and kill me. 

EPIMETHEUS. 



Thou art a Goddess still I 



Beautiful Pandora ! 



PANDORA. 

I am a woman ; 
And the insurgent demon in my nature. 
That made me brave the ozacle, revolts 
At pity and compassion. Let me die ; 
What else remains for me ? 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Touth, hope, and love : 
To buUd a new life on a mined life, 
To make the future fairer than the past, 
And m^e the past appear a troubled dream. 
Even now in passing tnrough the garden walks 
Upon the ground I saw a rallen nest 
Ruined and full of rain ; and over me 
Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy in building a new habitation. 



PANDORA. 



Auspicious omen ! 



EPIMETHEUS. 

Mav the Enmenides 
Put out their torches and behold us not. 
And fling away their whips of scorpions 
And touch us not 

PANDORA. 

Me let them punish. 
Only through punishment of our evil deeds. 
Only through suffering, are we reconciled 
To the immortal Gods and to ourselves. 



CHORUS OF THE EUMENIDBS. 

Never shall souls like these 

Escape the Eimienides, 
The daughters dark of Acheron and Night ! 

Unquenched onr torches glare, 

Our scourges in the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before they smitn. 

Never by lapse of time 

The soul detaced by crime 
Into its former tself returns again •, 

For every guilty deed 

Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain. 

Never shall be the loss 

Restored, till Helios 
Hath purified them with his heavenly fires ; 

Tnen what was lost is won, 

And the new life begun. 
Kindled with nobler passions and desirea 
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THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 



Tbb lights u-a oat. uid gone are all the guce 

That thronging anne with merriment and j 

To celebrate the Hanging of the Cnne 






fortanftte, O happy day, 

When a new houaehold finds its place 

Among the myriad Jiomea of earth, 

And rolled un its harmonioia way 
Into Che boimdlesa reulma of apace ', 
So said the gueaU in speech and aong, 
As in the chimney, boming blight, 
We hung the iron crane to-iught. 
And meTy waa the feut and long. 



For two alone, there in the hall, 
la apread the table round and ami 
Upon the poliahed nilver nbine 
Toe evening lampa, hut. more div 
The light ol love ihinea over all ; 
Of love, that aaya not mine and tl 
But onis, for oun ia thine and mi 
They want no gnentH, to oome bo( 
Their tender glance> like a acreen 
And tell them tales of land and m 



And whatsoever may betide 
The great, forgotten world ontaide ; 
They want no guegta ; they needs mnat be 
Each othei'a own beat company. 

tu 

The picture fades ; at at a village fair 
A >howman-a views, dissolving mto air. 

Again appear transiigured on the screen. 
So in my fancy this ; and now once more. 
In part transnguxed, through the open door 
Appears the selfsaQie soene. 

Seated, I see the two again. 
But not alone ; they entertain 
A little angel unaware. 
With face as round as » the moon ; 
A royal guest with tlaxcn hair. 
Who. throned upon his lofty ahaic. 
Drums on the table with bis epoon. 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 
To grasp at things unseen l>efore^ 

Are these celestial manners ? these '. 

The ways that win, the arts that please ! 
Ah ves ; consider well the guest. 
And whatsoe'er he does seems best ; 
He ruleth by the right divme 
Of helplessnesL so lately bora 
In purple chambers of the mom, 



Not spoken in language, but in lool 
Hoie legible than printed books, 
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Thy power is pat to proof ; for, lo ! 
HesistleBs, fathomless, and slow, 
The nursa comes rustling like the sea, 
And pushes back thy chair and thee, 
And BO good night to King Canute. 



IV. 

As one who walking in a forest aees 

A loyely landscape through the parted trees, 

Then sees it not, for boughs that intervene ; 
Or as we see the moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again concealed, 
80 I behold the scene. 

T .lere are two guests at table now ; 
Tac king, deposed and older grovm, 
So longer occupies the throne, — 
The crown is on his sister's brow ; 
A Princess from the Fairy Isles, 
Tne very pattern girl of girls. 
All covered and embowered in carls. 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers, 
And sailing with soft, silken sails 
From far -ofT Dreamland into oura 
Above their bowls with rims of blae 
Four azure eyes of deeper hue 
Are looking, dreamy with delight ; 
Limpid as planets that emerge 
Above the ocean's rounded verge. 
Soft-shining through the summer night. 
Steadfast they f^aze, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their bowls ; 
Nor care they for the world that rolls 
With ^1 its freight of troubled souls 
Into the days that are to be. 



V. 

Again the tossing boughs shut out the scene. 
Again the drifting vapors intervene. 

And the moon's pallid disk is hidden quite ; 
And now I see the table wider grown, 
As round a pebble into water thrown 
Dilates a ring of light. 

I see the table wider grown, 

I see it ^rlanded with guests, 

As if fair Ariadne's Crown 

Out of the sky had fallen down ; 

Maidens within whose tender breasts 

A thousand restless hopes and fears, 

Forth reaching to the coming years. 

Flutter awhile, then quiet lie, 

Like timid birds that fain would fly. 

But do not dare to leave their nests ; — 

And youths, who in their strength elate 

Chi^lenge the van and front of fate 

Eager as champions to be 

In the divine knight-errantry 

Of youth, that travels sea and land 

Seeking adventures, or pursues. 

Through cities, and through solitudes 

Frequented by the lyric Muse, 

The phantom with the beckoning hand, 

That still allures and still eludes. 

O sweet illusions of the brain ! 

P sudden thrills of fire and frost ! 

The world is bright while ye remain, 

And dark and dead when ye are lost ! 

VL 

Tub meadow-brook, that seemeth to stand still, 
Quickens its current as it nears the mill ; 



And so the stream of Time that lingereth 
In level places, and so dull appears. 
Buns with a swifter current as it nears 
The gloomy mills of Death. 

And now, like the magician's scroll, 

Tiiac in the owner's keeping shrinks 

W ith every wish he speaks or thinks, 

Titl the last wish consumes the whole, 

Tbe table dwindles, and again 

1 see the two alone remain. 

The crown of stars is broken in parts ; 

Its jewels, brighter than the day, 

Have one by one been stolen away 

To shine in other homes and hearts. 

One is a wanderer now afar 

In Ceylon or in Zanzibar. 

Or sunny regions of Catnay ; 

And one is in the boisterous camp 

Mid clink of arms and horses' tramp, 

And battle's terrible array. 

I see the patient mother read. 

With aching heart, of wrecks that float 

Disabled on those seas remote. 

Or of some great heroic deed 

On battle-fields, were thousands bleed 

To lift one hero into fame. 

Anxious she bends her graceful head 

Above these chronicles of pain. 

And trembles with a secret dread 

Lest there among the drowned or slain 

She find the onelieloved name. 



VIL 

After a day of doud and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again, 
And, touching all the darksome woods with 
light. 
Smiles on the fields, until they laugh and sing, 
Then like a ruby from the horizon's ring 
Drops down into the night. 

What sea I now ? The night is fair. 
The storm of grief, the clouds of care. 
The wind, the rain, have passed away ; 
The lamps are lit, the fires bum bright, 
The house is full of life and light : 
It is the Golden Wedding day. 
The ffuests come thronging in onoe more. 
Quick footsteps sound along the floor. 
The trooping children crowd the stair, 
And in and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair. 

On the round table in the hall 
Another Ariadne's Crown 
Out of the sky hath fallen down ; 
More than one Monarch of the Moon 
Is dramming with his silver spoon ; 
The light of love shines over aU. 

O fortunate, O happy day ! 
The people sing, the people say. 
The ancient bridegroom and the bride, 
Smiling contented and serene 
Upon the blithe, bewildering scene. 
Behold, well-plensed, on every side 
Their forms and features multiplied, 
As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished mirrors gleams. 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems. 
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MORITURI SALUTAMUS. 

POEM 

PJR THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS 
OF 1825 IN BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

TGmpom labnntur, tacitif)que fienescimaa RnniA, 
£t fnginnt frrno non remorante d,e». 

Ovid, Fculorum Lib. vi. 



" O CiSSAR. we who are aboat to die 
Salute you !" was the gladiators' cry 
In the arena, standing face to face 
With death and with tne Roman populace. 

O ye familiar scenes, — ye groves of pine. 
That once were mine and are no longer mine, — 
Tnon river, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen, — 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 
And vanished, — we who are about to die 
Halute you ; earth and air and sea and sky, 
And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 
Ilis sovereign splendors upon grove and town. 

Ye do not answer us ! ye do not hmr ! 
We are forgotten ; and in vonr austere 
And calm indifference, ye little care 
Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these halls. 
What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not.; we are only as the blast, 
A moment heard, and then forever past. 

Not so the te%oher8 who in earlier days 

Led our bewildered feet through learning's maze ; 

They answer us — alas ! what have I said ? 

Wnat greetingfl come there from the voiceless dead ? 

Wnat salutation, welcome, or reply ? 

Wnat pressure from the hands tnat lifeleni lie ? 

They are no long r here; they all are gone 

Into the land of shadows, — all save one. 

Honor and reverence, and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit, 
Be unto him, whom living we salute. 

The great Italian poet, when he ma'le 

His (ueadful journey to the realms of shade, 

M ;t there the old instructor of his youth, 

And cried in tones of pity and of ruth : 

*' O, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear, paternal image shall depart. 

Who while on earth, ere yot by death surprised, 

Taught me how mortals are immortalized ; 

How grateful am I for that patient care 

All my life long my language shall declare. '* 

To-day we make the poet's words our own, 

And utter them in plaintive undertone ; 

Nor to the living only be they said. 

But to the other living called the dead, 

Whose dear, paternal imaees appear 

Not wrapped in gloom, out robed in sunshine 

here; 
Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw. 
Were part and parcel of great Nature's law ; 
Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 
*' Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,^' 
But labor.^d in their sphere, as men who live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
P ityoe be to them ; eternal peace and i*est, 
A'ld the fulfilment of the great behest : 
** Ye have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings,*' 



And ye who fill the places w^ilnce filled, 
And follow in the furrows that we tilled, 
Young men, whose generous hearts are beating 

high. 
We who are old, and are about to die. 
Salute you ; hail you ; take your bands in ours. 
And crown vou with our welcome as with 

flowers r 

How beautiful is youth ! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 
Book of Beginning Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend ! 
Aladdin's Lamp, and Fortunatus' Purse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe ! 

. All Dossibilities are in its hands, 

i No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 
** Be thou removed ! " it to the mountain saitK, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud. 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud ! 

As ancient Priam at the Scaean gate 

Sat on the walls of Troy in re^al state 

With the old men, too old ana weak to fight, 

Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 

To see the embattlea hosts, with spear and 

shield. 
Of Trojans and Achaians in the field ; 
So from the snowy summits of our years 
We see you in the plain, as each appears. 
And question of you ; asking, '' Who is he 
That towers above the others 1 Which may bo 
Atre'.des, Menelaus, Odysseus, 
Ajax the great, or bold Idomeneus ? " 

Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battl«) done. 
St:idy ^yourselves ; and most of all note weU 
Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 
Not every blossom ripens into fruit ; 
Minerva, the in ven tress of the flute. 
Flung it aside, when she her face surveyed. 
Distorted in a fountain as she played ; 
The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his fate 
Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 

Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
"" Be bold ! be bold ! " and everywhere—" F i 

bold; 
B ' not too bold ! " Yet better the excess 
T lan the defect ; better the more than less ; 
Better like Hector in the field to die. 
Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly. 

And now, my classmates ; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew. 
Ye, against whoe^} familiar names not yet 
Th :> fatal asterisk of death is set, 
Yo I salute ! The horologe of Time 
Str'kes the half-century with a solemn chime, 
And summons ns together once again, 
The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain. 

Where are the others ? Voices from the deep 
Caverns of darknesg answer me : " They sleep ! ^^ 
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I name no nftmes ; inatinotivelv I feel 

Each afc some well-remembered grave will kneel, 

And from the inscription wipe the weeds and 

moss^ 
For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see their scattered gravestones gleamirg white 
Through the pale dusk of the impending night ; 
O'er aU alike the impartial sunset throws 
Its golden lilies mii*gicd with the rose; 
We give to eacti a tender thought, and pass 
Out of the graveyards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 
Wlien we were young, and life was fresh and 
sweet. 

What shall I say to you ? What can I say 
Hjtter than silence is ? When I survey 
Tais throng of faces turned to meet my own. 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown. 
Transformed the very landscape seems to bo; 
It is the same, yet not the same to me. 
So many memories crowd upon mv brain. 
So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 
I fain would steal away, with noiseless tread. 
As from a house where some one lieth dead. 

I cannot go ; — I pause ; — I hesitate ; 
My feet reluctant linger at the rate ; 
As one who struggles m a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 

Vanish the dream ! Vanish the idle fears ! 
Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years ! 
Whatever time or space may intervene, 
I will not be a stranger in this scene. 
Here every doubt, all indecision ends ; 
Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, 
friends ! 

Ah me ! the fifty years since last we met 
Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 
By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies, are there ; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair ! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat. 
Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat ! 
What records of regrets, ana doubts, and fears ! 
What pages blotted, blibtered by our tears ' 
Wnat lovely landscapes nn the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 
And holy images of love and trust, 
Undimnied by age, unsoiled by damp or dust ! 

Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 
These volumes, closed and clasped forevermore ? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass ; 
I hear a voice that cries, *' Alas ! alas ! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be er.iRod nor written o'er again ; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee : 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be." 

As children frightened by a thunder-cloud 
Are rfas8ured if some one reads aloud 
V. tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught. 
Or wild adventure, that diverts their thought. 
Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 
The gathering shadows of the time and place, 
And banish what we all too deeply feel 
Wiiolly to say, or wholly to conceal. 

In mediaeval Rome, I know not where. 
There stood an in) age with its arm in air. 
And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device, "Strike here ! " 
Greatly the people wondered, though none guessed 
The meanin<>; that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 
With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 



Paused and ob^erveil the spot, and marked it well, 

Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved, and found 

A secret stanway leading under gronno. 

Down this he pa. sed into a spacious hall. 

Lit by a ilaming jewel on the wall ; 

And opposite in threatening attitude 

With Im)w and shaft a brazen statue frtood. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were the^e mysterious words of menace set : 

"That which I am, I am ; my fatal aim 

None can escape, not even yon luminous flame ! " 

Midway the hall was a fair table placed. 
With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates aud knives ^ere gold. 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 
Around it, silent, motionless, and sad. 
Were seated gallant knights in armor clad. 
And ladies beautiful with plume and zone. 
But they were stone, their hearts within were 

stone ; 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 
With silent ciowds, stony in face and heart. 

Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed 
The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold. 
He seized a goblet and a kiiite of gold. 
And suddenly from their seats the guests r.p- 

sprang. 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 
The archer sped his arrow, at their call. 
Shattering tiie lambent jewel on the wall, 
And all was dark art^und and overhead ; — 
Stark on the floor ti^e luckless clerk lay dead ! 

The writer of this l^end then records 
Its ghostly application in these words : 
The image is thi Adversary old. 
Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold ; 
Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 
That leads tLe soul from a diviner air ; 
The archer. Death ; the flaming jewel, Life ; 
Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 
The knights and ladit s, all whose flesh and bune 
Bv avarice have been hardened into stone ; 
Tne clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler t elf. 

l*he scholar and the world ! The endless strife, 

The discord in the harmonies of life ! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 

And all the sweet serenity of books ; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain. 

Whose aim is vanity, ana whose end is pain ! 

But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men ffrown old, or who are growing old y 
It is too Tate ! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand O^ldipus, and Simonides 
Bore ofi^the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more thau fourscore 

years. 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his Characters of Men. 
Chancer, at Woodstock With the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last. 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives. 
Where little else than life itself survives. 

As the Imrometer foretells the Ftorm 
[ While still the skies are clear, the weather warm, 
I So something in us, as old age draws near, 
1 Betrays tho pressure of the atmosphere. 
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The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, 
Descends the el%stic ladder of the air ; 
Th? telltale blood in artery and vein 
Sinks from its higher leveiA in the brain ; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 
May say oi it, old age is still old age. 
It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon : 
It is not strength, but weakness ; not desire. 
Bat its surcease ; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 
But that of ashes and of embers spent. 
In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to bum. 



What then ? Sh%ll we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come ; it is no longer day ? 
The night hath not yet come ; we are not quite 
Cut oft from labor by the idling light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear ; 
Not (it)dipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 
Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 
But other something, would we but begin ; 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twiught fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 



BIEDS OF PASSAGE. 
FLIGHT THE FOURTH. 



CHARLES SUMNEa 

Garlands upon his grave. 
And flowers upon his hearse, 
And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this versa 

His was the troubled life. 
The conflict and the pain. 
The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honor without stain. 

Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 
The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed. 

Then from the fatal field 
Upon a nation^s heart 
Borne like a warrior on his shield ! — 
So should the brave depart. 

Death takes us by surprise. 
And stays our hurrying feet ; 
The great design unfinished lies. 
Our lives are incomplete. 

But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem, 
Even as a bridge's arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 

Alike are life and death. 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives 

Were a star quenched on high. 
For ages would its light. 
Still travelling downward irom the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken. 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 



TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE 

The ceaseless rain is falling fast. 

And yonder gilded vane. 
Immovable for three days past, 

Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams, 



To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, 
^d still more pleasant dreamk 

I read whatever bards have sung 

Of lands beyond the sea. 
And the bright days when I was young 

Come thronging back to mei 

In fancy I can hear again 

The Alpine torrent's roar. 
The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 

The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the oonvenVs gleaming wall 
Rise from its groves of pine. 

And towers of old cathedrals taU, 
And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire, 

Beneath centennial trees. 
Through fields with poppies all on fire. 

And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and heat, 

No more I feel fatigue, 
While journeying with another's feet 

O'er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets' rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone. 

And see, when looking with their eyes, 
Better than with nunc own. 



CADENABBIA. 

LAKE OF COMO. 

No sound of wheels or hoof -beat breaks 
The silence of the summer day. 

As by the loveliest of all lakes 
I while the idle hours away. 

I pace the leaf v colonnade 
Where level branches of the plane 

Above me weave a roof of shaae 
Impervious to the sun and rain. 

At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o'erhead. 

And gleams of sunshine toss and flare 
Like torches down the path I tread. 
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By Somariva^B garden gate 
1 make the marble stairs my seat, 

And hear the water, as I wait^ 
Lapping the steps beneath my feet. 

The undulation sinks and swells 

Along the stony parapets. 
And far away the floating bells 

Tinkle upon the fisher's nets. 

Silent and slow, by tower and town 
The freighted barges oome and go, 

Their pendent shadows gliding do wn 
By town and tower submeiji^ed below. 

The hills sweep upward from the shcr % 
With villas scattered one by one 

Upon their wooded spurs, and lower 
Bellaggio blazing in the sun. 

And dimly seen, a tangled mass 
Of walls and woods, of light an I shade, 

Stands beckoning up the Stelvio Pass 
Varenna with its white cascade. 

I ask myself. Is this a dream ? 

Will it all vanish into air y 
Is there a land of such supreme 

And perfect beauty anywhere ? 

Sweet vision ! Do not fade awav ; 

linger until my heart shall take 
Into itself the summer day. 

And all the beauty of the lake. 

Linger until upon my brain 
Is stamped an image of the scene, 

Then fade into the air again. 
And be as if thou hadat not been. 



MONTE CASSINO. 

TERRA DI LAYORO. 

Beautiful vallev ! through whose verdant meads 
Unheard the Garigliano glides along ; — 

The Liris, nurse of rushes and of reeos, 
The river taciturn of classic song. 

The Land of Labor and the Land of Rest, 
Where mediaeval towns are white on all 

The hillsides, and where every mountain's crest 
Is an Etrurian or a Roman wall. 

There is Alagna, where Pope Boniface 
Was dragged with contumely from his throne ; 

Sciara Colonna, was that day^s disgrace 
The PontifTs only, or in part thine own ? 

There is Ceprano^ where a renegade 

Was each Apulian, as great Dante saith. 

When Manfrea by his men-at-arms betrayed 
Sparred on to Benevento and to death. 

There is Aquinum, the old Volscian town. 
Where Juvenal was horn, whose lurid light 

Still hovers o'er his birthplace like the crown 
Of splendor seen o'er cities in the night. 

, Doubled the splendor is, that in its streets 

The Angelic Doctor as a school-boy played, 
And dreamed perhaps the dreams, that he re 
In ponderous folios for scholastics made. 

And there, nplifted, like a passing cloud 
That pauses on a mountam summit high, 

Monte Cassino's convent rears its proud 
And venerable walls against the sky. 

Well I remember how on foot I climbed 
The stony pathway leading to its gate ; 



Above, the convent bells for vespers chimed. 
Below, the darkening town grew desolate. 

Well I remember the low arch and dark. 
The conrtyard with its well, the terrace wicle. 

From which far down the valley, like a park 
Veiled in the evening mists, was dim descried. 

The day was dying, and with feeble hands 
Caressed the mountain tops ; the vales between 

Darkened ; the river in the meadow-lands 
Sheathed itself as a sword, and was not seen. 

The silence of the place was like a sleep, 

So full of rest it seemed ; each passing tread 

Was a reverberation from the deep 
Recessea of the ages that are d^^. 

For, more than thirteen centuries ago, 
Benedict fleeing from the gates of Rome, 

A youth disgusted with its vice and woe, 
Sought in these mountain solitudes a Lome. 

He founded here his Convent and Lis Rule 
Of prayer and work, and counted woik as 
prayer ; 

The pen became a clarion, and his school 
Flamed like a beacon in the midnigi.t a!r. 

What though Boccaccio, in his recklesn way, 
Mocking the lazy brotherhood, deplores 

The illuminated manuscripts, that lay 
Torn and neglected on the dusty floors ? 

Boccaccio was a novelist, a child 
Of fancy and of fiction at the best ! 

This the urbane librarian said, and smiled 
Incredulous, aa at some idle jest. 

Upon such themes as these, with one 3'ourg fritir 
1 sat conversing late into the night, 

Till in its cavernous chimnev the wood-fire 
Had burnt its heart out like an anchorite. 

And then translated, in my convent cell. 
Myself yet not myself, in dreams I lay ; 

And, as a monk who hears the matin beil. 
Started from sleep ; already it was day. 

From the high window I beheld the scene 
' On wJiich Saint Benedict so oft had gazi'd, — 
The mountains and the valley in the sheen 
Of the bright sun, — and stood as one amazed. 

Grav mists were rolling, rising, vanishing ; 

The woodlands glistened with their jewelled 
crowns ; 
Far off the mellow bells began to ring 

For matins in the half -awakened towns. 

The conflict of the Present and the Pa^t, 
The ideal and the actual in our life. 

As on a field of battle Leld me fast. 
While this world and the next wo: l-l were at 
strife. 

For, as the valley from its sleep awoke, 

I saw the iron horses of the steam 
Toss to the morning air their plumes of smoke, 

And woke, as one awaketh from a droam. 



AMALFL 

Sweet the memory is to me 

Of a land beyond the sea. 

Where the waves and mountains meet. 

Where, amid her mulberry-trees 

Sits Amalfi in the heat. 

Bathing ever her white feet 

In the tideless summer seas. 
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In the middle of the town. 
From itB fountains in the hills. 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge, 
The Canneto rushes down, 
Turns the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the lununers of the forge. 

*T is a stairway, not a street, 
That ascends the deep ravine. 
Where the torrent leafis between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 
Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear ; 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil. 
Stately figures tall and straight. 
What inexorable fate 
Dooms them to thia life of toil ? 

Lord of vineyards and of lands, 
Far above the convent stands. 
On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene. 
Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red- tiled roof; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All thin toil and traffic tend. 
And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain. 
And the sordid love of gain 
And as indolent as he. 

Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west ? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to tne Holy Land, 
Glove of steel upon the hand. 
Cross of crimson on the breast ? 
Where the pomp of camp and court ? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers ? 
Where the merchants with their wares, 
And their gallant brigantines 
Sailing safely into port 
Chased by corsair Algerines ? 

Vanished like a fleet of cloud. 
Like a passing trumpet-blast. 
Are those splendors of the past. 
And the commerce and the crowd ! 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and quays. 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves ; 
Silent streets and vacant halls, 
Ruined roofs and towers and walls ; 
Hidden from all mortal eyes 
Deep the sunken city lies : 
Even cities have their graves ! 

This is an enchanted land I 
Round the headlands far away 
Sweepe the blue Salemian bay 
With its sickle of white sand : 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
PsBstum with its ruins lies, 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lonely land of doom. 
On his terrace, high in air, 
Nothing doth the good monk care 
For Bucli worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 
Little pnffs of perfume blow, 
And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
In the shining chestnut-trees ; 
Nothing else he heeds or hears. 
All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happy artemoon ; 
Slowly o*er Ihis senses creep 



The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks as sank the town, 
Unresisting, fathoms down. 
Into caverns cool and deep I 

Walled about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the fierce north-wind blow, 
Seeing all the landscape white. 
And the river cased in ice. 
Comes this memory of delight. 
Comes this vision unto me 
Of a long-lost Paradise 
Li the land beyond the 



THE SERMON OF ST. FRANCIS. 

Up soared the lark into the air, 
A shaft of song, a winged prayer, 
As if a soul, released from pain. 
Were flying back to heaven again. 

St. Francis heard ; it was to him 
An emblem of the Seraphim ; 
The upward motion of the fire. 
The light, the heat, the hearths desire. 

Around Assisi's convent gate 
The birds, God^s poor who cannot wait, 
From moor and mere and darksome wood 
Came flocking for their dole of food. 

" O brother birds," St Francis said, 
*^ Te come to me and ask for bread. 
But not with bread alone to-day 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 

** Te shall be fed, ye happy birds, 

With manna of celestial words ; 

Not mine, though mine they seem to be. 

Not mine, though they be spoken through mo. 

*^ O, doubly are ye bound to praise 
The ^reat Creator in your lays * 
He giveth yon your plumes of aown. 
Your crimson nooda, your cloaks of brown. 

" He giveth yon your wings to fly 
And breathe a purer air on his^h. 
And careth for you eyery where, 
Wlio for yourselves so little care ! " 

With flutter of swift wings and songs 
Together rose the feathered throng , 
And singing scattered far apart ; 
Deep peace was in St. Francis' hc&rt. 

He knew not if the brotherhood 
His homily had understood ; 
He only Imew that to one ear 
The meaning of his words was dear. 



BELISARIUa 

I AM poor and old and blind ; 
The sun bums me, and the wind 

Blows throu£[h the city gate 
And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 

Justinian the Great 

It was for him I chased 

The Persians o*er wild and waste. 
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As General of the East ; 
Night after night I lay 
In their camps of yesterday ; 

Their forage was my feast. 

For him, with sails of red, 
And torches at mast-head, 

Piloting the great fleet, 
I swept the Af ric coasts 
And scattered the Vandal hosts. 

Like dnst in a windy street. 

For him I won again 

The Ausonian realm and reign, 

Rome and Parthenope ; 
And all the land was mine 
From the summits of Apennine 

To the shores of either sea. 

For him, in my feeble age, 
I dared the battle's rage, 

To save fiyzantium*s state, 
When the tents of Zabergan, 
Like snow-drifts overran 

The road to the Golden Gate. 

And for this, for this, behold ! 
Infirm and blind and old. 

With gray, uncovered head. 
Beneath the very arch 
Of my triumphal march, 

I stand and beg my bread ! 

Hethinks I still can hear, 
Sounding distinct and near. 

The vandal monarch's cry, 
As, captive and disgraced, 
With majestic step he paced, — 

"All, all is Vanity!" 

Ah ! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings ; 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street. 

Hollow and restless and load. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see forever the face 

Of the Monk of Euhesus ! 
The unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear ; — I still 

Am Belisarias ! 



SONGO RIVER. 

Nowhere such a devious stream, 
Save in fancy or in dream. 
Winding slow through bush and brake 
Links together lake and lake. 

Walled with woods or sandy shelf, 
Ever doubling on itself 
Flows the stream, so still and slow 
That it hardly seems to flow. 

Never errant knight of old. 
Lost in woodland or on wold. 
Such a winding path pursued 
Through the sylvan solitude. 

Never school-boy in his quest 
After hazel-nut or nest. 
Through the forest in and out 
Wandered loitering thus about. 

In the mirror of its tide 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang inverted, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene. 

Swift or swallow on the wing 
Seems the only liviog thing, 
Or the loon, that laughs and flies 
Down to those reflected skies. 

Silent stream ! thy Indian name 
Unfamiliar is to mme : 
For thou hidest here alone, 
Well content to be unknown. 

Bnt thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise. 

Though thou tumest no busy mill, 
And art over calm and still, 
Even thy silence seems to say 
To the traveller on his way : — 

"Traveller, hurrying from the heat 
Of the city, stay thy feet ! 
Rest awhile, nor longer waste 
Life with inconsiderate haste ! 

"Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfallsi 
But in quiet self-control 
Link together soul and souL" 



A BOOK OF SOI^^NETS. 



THREE FRIENDS OP MINE. 



When I remember them, those friends of mine. 
Who are no longer here, the noble three, 
Who half my life were more than friends to me. 
And whose discourse was like a generous wine, 

I most of all remember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made us see 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature's first design. 

In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their hands ; 
I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. Thev meanwhile 

Wander together in Elysian lands. 
Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering,smile. 



IL 

Is Attica thy birthplace should have been. 
Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 
So wholly Greek wast thou in thv serene 

And childlike joy of life, O Philhelene ! 
Around thee would have swarmed the Attio 

bees ; 
Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 

For thee old legends breathed historic breath ^ 
Thou sa west Poseidon in the purple sea. 
And in the sunset Jason's fleece of gold ! 

O, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death. 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with ihee. 
That thou shouldst die before thou hadst grown 
old! 
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in. 

I STAND again on the familiar shore, 
And hear the waves of the diatraoted sea 
Piteondy calling and lamenting thee. 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 
The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me ; 
Then why shouldst thoi be dead, and come no 
more? 
Ah, why shooldst thou be dead, when common 
men 
Are bnsy with their trivial affairs, 
Having and holding ? Why, when thon badst 
read 
Natnre^s mysterions manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the tratn it bears. 
Why art thou silent ? Why shooldst thoa be 
dead? 



IV. 

River, that stealest with snoh silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these 

eyes 
Shall s/e no more in his accustomed place. 

Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace 
And say good night, for now the western skies 
Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man*s face. 

Grcod night ! good night !^ as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return. 

Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed ; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that stijl bum. « 



V. 

The doors are all wide open ; at the gate 
The blossomed lilacs counterfeit a blaze. 
And seem to warm the air ; a dreamy haxe 
Hangs o'er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 

And on their margin, with sea-tides elate. 
The flooded Charles, as in the happier days, 
Writes the last letter of his name, and stays 
His restless steps, as if compelled to wait 

I also wait ! but they will come no more. 
Those friends of mine, whose presence satisfied 
The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me ! 

They have forgotten the pathway to my door ! 
Something is gone from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be. 



SHAKESPEARR 

A VISION as of crowded city streets. 
With human life in endless overflow ; 
'J hunder of thoroughfares ; trumpets that blow 
To battle ; clamor, in obscure retreats, 

Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets ; 
Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children, ana bright flowers that 

throw 
0*er garden-walls their intermingled sweets ! 

This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the Poet paramount, 
Whom all the Muses loved, not one alone ; — 

Into his hands they put the lyre of gold, 
And, crowned with sacred laurel at their 

fount. 
Placed him as Mnsagetes on their throne. 



CHAUCER 
» 

An old man in a lodge within a nark ; 
The chamber walls depicted all around 
With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and 

hound, 
And the hurt deer. He listeneth to the lark. 

Whose song comes with the sunshine through the 
dark 
Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound ; 
He listeneth and he langheth at the sound, 
Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 

The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
• liade beautiful with song ; and as I read 

I hear the crowing cock, I near the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odon of ploughed field or flowery mead. 



MILTON. 

I PACE the sounding sea beach and behold 
How the voluminous billows roll and run. 
Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shine; through their sheeted emeridd far un- 
rolled. 

And the ninth wave, slow gathering fold by fold 
All its loose-flowing garments into one. 
Plunges upon the snore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, ana changes them to gold. 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty undulations of thv song, 
O sightless bard, England's Maeonides 

And ever and anon, high over all 
Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong, 
Ffoods all the soul with its melodious seas. 



KEATS. 

The young Endymion sleeps Endymion's sleep ; 
The shepherd-boy whose tale was left half told ! 
The solemn grove uplifts its shield of gold 
To the red rising moon, and loud and deep 

The nightingale is singing from the steep ; 
It is midsummer, but the air is cold ; 
Can it be death ? Alas, beside the fold 
A shepherd's pipe lies shattered near his sheep. 

Lo ! in the moonlight gleams a marble white, 
On which I read : *^ Here lieth one whose name 
Was writ in water.'' And was this the meed 

Of his sweet singing ? Rather let me write : 
** The smoking flax before it burst to flame 
Was quenched by death, and broken the 
bruiaed reed.^' 



THE GALAXY. 

Torrent of light and river of the air, 
Along whose bed the glimmering stars are seen 
Like gold and silver sands in some ravine 
Where mountain streams have left their chan- 
nels bare ! 
The Spaniard sees in thee the pathway, where 
His patron saint descended in the sheen 
Of his celestial armor, on serene 
And (^uiet nights, when all the heavens were 
fair. 
Not this I see, nor yet the ancient fMe 
Of Phaeton's wud coarse, that scorchea the 
skies 
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Wherever tho hoofs of his hot coursers trod ; 
But the 'Mh'.tc drift of worlds o'er chasms of 
hable, 
The sfar-dust, that is whirled aloft and flies 
From the invisible oharlot-wheels of God. 



THE SOUND OP THE SEA. 

The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep. 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Bush onward with uninterrupted sweep ; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 
A sound mysteriously multiplied 
As of a cataract from the mountain's side, 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at tim-s, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being. 
The rushing of the sea -tides of the soul; 

And inspirations, that we deem our own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason or control 



The werld belongs to those who come the last. 
They will find hope and strength as we have 
done. 



A NAMELESS GBAVR 



»» 



** A SOLDIER of the Union mustered oat,' 
Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newport News, beside the salt-sea wave, 
Nameless and dateless ; sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 
Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 
Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 
And doomed battalions, storming the redoubt 
Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
I In thy forgotten grave ! with secret shame 
I I feel my pulses TOat, my forehead bum, 
: When I remember thou hast given for me 
All that thou hadst, thy lire, thy very name. 
And I can give thee nothing in return. 



A SUMMEB DAY BY THE SEA. 

The sun is set ; and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 
Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 
The falling mantle of the Prophet seems. 

Prom the dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams, 
The street-lamps of the ocean ; and behold. 
Overhead the banners of the night unfold ; 
The day hath passed into the land of dreams. 

O summer day beside the Joyous sea ! 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain I 

Porever and forever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain. 



THE TIDES. 

I SAW the long line of the vacant shore, 
The sea-we^ and the shells upon the sand, 
And the brown rocks left bare on every hand, 
As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 

Then heard I, more distinctly than before. 
The ocean breathe and its great breast expand. 
And hurrying came on the defenceless land 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar. 

All thought and feeling and desire, I said, 
Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song 
Have ebl^ from me forever ! Suddenly o'er 
mc 

They swept again from their deep ocean bed. 
And in a tumult of delight, and strone 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 



A SHADOW. 

I SAID unto myself, if I were dead, 
What would befall these children? What 

would be 
Their fate, who now are looking up to me 
Por help and furtherance ? Their lives, I said, 

Would be a volume wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no longer see 
To read the rest of their dear history. 
So full of beauty and so full of dread. 

Be comforted ; the world is very old. 
And generations pass, as they have passed, 
A troop of shadows moving with the sun ; 

ThousanoB of times has the old tale been told ; 



SLEEP. 

Lull me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound 
Seems from some faint iEolian harpstring 

caught ; 
Seal up the hundred wakeful eyes of thought 
As Hermes with his lyre in sleep profound 

The hundred wiUceful eyes of Argus bound ; 
Por I am wearv, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much care d's- 

tranght. 
And with the iron crown of anguish crowneil. 

Lay thy soft hand upon mv brow and cheek, 

peaceful sleep ! until from pain released 

1 breathe again uninterrupted breath ! 
Ah, with what subtle meaning did the Greek 

Call thee the lesser mystery at the feast 
Whereof the greater mystery is death ! 



THE OLD BRIDGE AT PLOBENCE. 

Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, 
Pive centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Amo, as St. Michaers own 
W as planted on the dragon. Fold by fold 

Beneath me an it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me coniroUed. 

I can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence ; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guel£ 

Florence adorns me with her Jewelry ; 
And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in mysell 



IL PONTE VECCHIO DI FIRENZa 

Gaddi mi fece ; il Ponte Vccchio sono ; 
CinquecenV anni gik suir Arno pianto 
II piede, come il suo Michele Fan to 
Piant6 sul draco. Mentre ch* io ragiono 

Lo vedo torcere con flebil suono 
Le rilucenti sca^lie. Ha quest! affranto 
Due volte i miei ma^gior. Me solo intanto 
Neppure muove, ed lo uon 1* abbandono. 

Io mi rammento quando fur cacciati 
I Medici ; pur quando Ghibellino 
E Guelf o fecer pace mi rammento. 

Piorenza i suoi g^ojelli m* ha prestati ; 
E quando penso ch* Acnolo il divine 
Su me poaava, insuperoir mi senta 



k£ramos. 
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KEEAMOS. 



Turn, turn, my wheel ! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a i«ound : 

So 8pin» the fiyini^ world away ! 
This claVf well mixed with marl and rand, 
Follows "the motion of my hand: 
For some must follow, and some command, 

Though all are made of clay 1 

Thus san^ the Potter at his task 

Beneath tJie blossoming hawthorn'! ree, 

While o'er hi8 features, like a ma!«k. 

The quilted sunshine and leaf-shade 

Movetl, as the boughs above him swayed, 

And clothed him, till he seemed to be 

A figure woven in tapestry. 

So sumptuouslv was he arrayed 

In that magnificent attire 

Of sable tissue flaked with fire. 

Like a magician he appeared, 

A conjurer without book or beard ; 

And while he plied his magic art — 

For it was magical to me — 

I stood in silence and apart. 

And wondered more and more to see 

That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 

Kise up to meet the master's hand, 

And now contract and now expand. 

And even his slightest touch obey , 

While ever in a thoughtful mood' 

He sang his ditty, and at times 

Whistled a tune'between the rhymes, 

As a melodious interlude. 

Turn, turn, my wheel I All things must change 
To something new^ to something strange ; 

Nothing that is can pause or stay; 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 

To-njorrow be to-day. 

Thus still the Potter sang, and still, 
Bv some unconscious act of will, 
The melody and even the words 
Were intermingled with my thought. 
As bits of colored thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 
And thus to regions far remote. 
Beyond the ocean's vast expanse. 
This wizard in the motley coat 
Transf)orted me on wings of ^ong, ' 
And by the northern chores of France 
Bore me with restless speed along. 

What land is this that seems to \ye 

A mingling of the land and i^ea ? 

This land of sluices, dikes, and dunes? 

This water-net, that tessellates 

The landscape ? this unending maze 

Of gardens, through whose latticed gates 

The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze; 

Where m long summer uftemoons 

The sunshine, softened by the haze, 

Comes streaming down as through a screen ; 

Where over fields and pastures green 

The painted ships float high in air, 

And over all and everywhere 

The sails of windmills' sink and soar 

Like wings of sea-^ulls on the shore? 

What land is this? Yon pretty town 
l» Delft, with all its wares displayed} 



The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And centre of the Potter's trade. 
See I every house and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser shine ; 
Flagons to foam with Flemish beer, 
Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine. 
And pilgrim Qasks with fleurs-de-lis, 
And ships upon a rolling sea. 
And tankards pewter topped, and qu»cr 
With comic mask and musketeer 1 
Each hospitable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles; 
The parlor walls, the chamber floors. 
The stairway's and the corridors. 
The borders* of the garden walks, 
Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 
That never droop in winds or showers, 
And never wither on their stalks. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! All life is brief; 
What now is bud will soon be leaf, 

What now is leaf will soon decay; 
The wind blows east, the wind blows west *, 
The blue eggs in the robin's nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 

And flutter and flv awav. 

Now southward through the air I glide, 
The song my only pursuivant, 
And see across the Iandsca|ie wide 
The blue Charente, upon whose tide 
The belfries and "he spires of Saintes 
Ripple and rock from side to side, 
As, w^hen an earthquake rends its walls, 
A crumbling city reels and fails. 

Who is it in the suburbs here. 
This Potter, working with such cheer. 
In this mean house, this mean attire, 
His manh* features bronzed with tire, 
Whose figulines and rustic wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to day ? 
This madman, as the people say, 
Who breaks his tables ana his chaira 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if thev are fed. 
Nor who may live if they are dead? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who fecks, 
Bv mingled eaiihs and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bright, 
His dream, his passion, his delight ? 

O Palissj'l within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest; 
Thine was the prophet's vision, thino 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds. 
That never falters nor abates. 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates I 

Turn, turn, my wheel I This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar ; 

And shall it to the Potter say, 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hand? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 

Who wiser is than they. 
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Still gaided by the dream}' song, 

As ill a trance I float along 

Above the Pyrenean chain, 

Above the field» and farms of Spain, 

Above the bright Mujorcan isle, 

That lends its softened name to art, — 

A i^pot, a dot upon the chart. 

Whose little towns, red-roofed with tile, 

Are riiby-lustred with the light 

Of blazing furnaces by night, 

And crowned by day with wreaths of smoke. 

Then eastward,* wafted in my flight 

On my enchanter^s magic cloak, 

I sail across the Tyrrhene Sea 

Into the land of Italy, 

And o'er the windy Apennines, 

Mantled and musical with pines. 

The palaces, the princely halls, 
The doors of houses and the walls 
Of churches and of bt'lfry towers, 
Cloister and castle, street and mart, 
Are garlanded and gay with flowers 
That blossom in the flelds of art. 
Here Gubbio^s workshops gleam and glow 
With brilliant, iridescent tlves. 
The dazzling whiteness of the snow, 
The cobalt blue of summer skies ; 
And vase and scutcheon, cup and plate. 
In perfect finish emulate 
Faenza, Florence, Fesaro. 

Forth from Urbino's gate there came 

A youth with the angelic name 

Of Raphael, in form and face 

Himself angelic, and divine 

In arts of color and design. 

From him Francesco Xanto caught 

Something of his transcendent grace, 

And into fictile fabrics wrought 

Suggestions of the master's thought. 

Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 

With madre-perl and golden lines 

Of arabesques, and interweaves 

His birds and fruits and flowers and leaves 

About some landscape, shaded brown, 

With olive tints on rock and town. 

Behold this cup within whose bowl, 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yellow-lust red stars overlaid, 
Colors of every tint and hue 
Mingle in one harmonious whole ! 
With large blue eyes and steadfast gaze, 
Her yellow hair in net and braid, 
Neclilace and ear-rings all ablaze 
With golden lustre o'er the glaze, 
A woman's portrait ; on the scroll, 
Cana, the Beautiful ! A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 
As this memorial can bestow, — 
A gift some lover long ago 
Gave with his heart to this fair dame. 

A nobler title to renown 
Is thine, O pleasant Tuscan town, 
Seated beside the Arno's stream ; 
For Lucca della Kobbia there 
Created forms so wondrous fair, 
They made thy sovereignty supreme. 
These choristers with lips of stone, 
Whose music is not heard, but seen. 
Still chant, as from their organ-screen, 
Their Maker's praise; nor these alone, 
But the more fragile forms of clay, 
Hardly less beautiful than they. 
These saints and angels that adorn 
The walls of hospitals, and tell 
The story of good deeds so well 
That poverty seems leas forlorn, 
And life more like a Imliday. 



Here in this old neglected church. 
That loi\g eludes the traveller's search, 
Lies the Qfad bishop on his tomb : 
Earth upon earth he slumbering lies, 
Life-like and death-like in the gloom; 
Garlands of fruit and flowers in bloom 
And foliage deck his resting-place ; 
A shadow in the sightless eyes, 
A pallor on the patient face, 
Made perfect by the furnace heat ; 
All earthly passions and desires 
Burnt out* by purgatorial fires; 
Seeming to say, " Our years are fleet, 
And to the weary death is sweet." 

But the most wonderful of all 

The ornaments on tomb or wall 

That grace the fair Ausonian shores 

Are those the faithful earth restores, 

Near some Apulian town concealed, 

In vineyard or in harvest field, — 

Vases and urns and bas-reliefs, 

Memorials of forgotten griefs, 

Or records of heroic deeds 

Of demigods and mighty' chiefs : 

Figures mat almost move and speak, 

And, buried amid mould and weeds, 

Still in their attitudes attest 

The presence of the graceful Greek, — 

Achilles in his armor dressed, 

Alcides with the Cretan bull. 

And Aphrodite with her boy, 

Or lovely Helena of Troy, 

Still living and still beautiful. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! 'T is nature's plan 
The child should grow into the man, 

The man grow wrinkled, old, and gray ; 
In youth the heart exults and sings, 
The pulses leap, the feet have wings; 
In a^ the cricket chirps, and brings 

The harvest home of dav. 

And now the winds that southward blow, 
And cool the hot Sicilian isle, 
Bear me away. I see below 
The long line' of the Libyan Nile, 
Flooding and feeding the parched lands 
With annual ebb and overflow, 
A fallen palm whose branches lie 
Beneath the Abyssinian sky. 
Whose roots are in Egyptian sands. 
On either bank huge water-wheels, 
Belted with jars and dripping weeds. 
Send forth their melancholy moans, 
As if, in their gra}' mantles hid. 
Dead anchorites of the Thebaid 
Knelt on the shore and told their heads, 
Beating their breasta with loud appeals 
And penitential tears and groans. 

Tliis city, walled and thickly set 
With gfittering mosque and minaret. 
Is Cairo, in whose gay bazaars 
The dreaming traveller first inhales 
The perfume of Arabian gales, 
And sees the fabulous earthen jars, 
Huge as were those wherein the maid 
Morgiana found the Forty Thieves 
Concealed in midnight ambuscade; 
And seeing, more than half beliQ,vc8 
The fascinating tales that run 
Through all the Thousand Nights and One, 
Told by the fair Scheherezade. 

More strange and wonderful than these 

Are the Eg3'ptian deities, 

Ammon, and Emoth, and the grand 

Osiris, holding in his hand 

The lotus ; lais, crowned and veiled ; 

The sacred Ibis, and the Sphinx ; 
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Bracelets with blue enamelled links ; 

Tlie Scarabee in emerald mailed, 

Or spreading wide his funeral winpi ; 

Lamps that perchance their night-watch kept 

O'er Cleopatra while she slept, — 

All plundered from the tombs of kings. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! The human raco, 
Of every tongue, of every place, 

Caucasian, Coptic, or Mnlny, 
All that inhabit this great earth. 
Whatever be their rank or worth, 
Are kindred and allied b}'' birth, 

Aud made of the same clay. 

• )'er desert sands, o'er culf and bay, 
O'er Ganges and o'er Himalay, 
Bird-like I fly, and flying sing. 
To flowery kingdoms of Cathay, 
And bird like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of King-te-tching, 
A burning town, or seeming so, — 
Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and till the air 
With smoKe upri'»ing, gyre on gyre, 
And painted by the lurid glare, 
Uf jets and flashes of red Are. 

As leaves that in the autumn fall, 

Spotted and veined with various hues, 

Are swept along the avenues, 

And lie in heaps by hedge and wall. 

So from this grove of chimnwys whirlo'l 

To ail the markets of the world, 

The "6 porcelain leaves are wafted on, — 

Liglit yellow leaves with spots and staisis 

Of violet and of crimson dye, 

Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains, 

And beautiful with celadon. 

Nor less the coarser household wares, — 
The willow pattern, that we knew 
In chiIdhoo(l, with its bridge of blue 
Leading to unknown thoroughfares; 
Tlie solitary man who stares 
At the white river flowing through 
Its arches, the Fantastic trees 
And wild perspective of the view; 
And intermingled among these 
The tiles that in our nurseries 
Filled us with wonder ami delight, 
Or haunted us in dreams at night. 

And yonder by Nankin, behold! 
The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 
Its ninefold painted balconies. 
With balustrades of twining leaves, 
And roofs of tile, beneath whose eaves 
Hang porcelain bells that all the tim.i 
King with a soft, melodious chime ; 
While the whole fabric is ablaze 
With varied tints, all fused in one 
Great mass of cohir, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun. 

Turn, turn, my wheel ! What is begun 
At daybreak must at dark be done. 

'fo-morrow will be another day ; 
To>morrow the hot furnace flame 



Will search the heart and try the frame, 
Aud stamp with honor or wfth shame 
Thebe vessels made of clay. 

Cradled and rocked in Eastern seas, 

The islands of the Japanese 

Beneath me lie; o'er lake and plain 

The stork, the heron, and the crane 

Through the clear realms of azure drift. 

And on the hilUide I can see 

The villages of Imari, 

Whose thronged and flaming workshops lift 

Their twisted columns of smoke on high. 

Cloud cloisters that in ruins lie, 

With sunshine streaming through each rift, 

And broken arches of blue skv. 

All the bright flowers that All the land, 

Ripple of waves on rock or sand, 

The snow on Fusiyama's cone, 

The midnight heaven so thickly sown 

With constellations of bright stars, 

The leaves that rustle, the reeds that maU(> 

A whisper by each stream and lake, 

The saffron dawn, I he sunset red. 

Are painted on these lovely jars; 

Again the skylark sings, again 

The stork, the heron, and the crane 

Float through the azure overhead, 

The c»»unterfeit and counterpart 

Of Nature reproduced in Art. 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes, 

Her darling child, in whom we trace 

The features of the mother's face, 

Her aspect and her attitude, 

All her majestic loveliness 

Chastened and softened and subdued 

Into a more attractive grace. 

And with a human sense imbued. 

He is the greatest artist, then. 

Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Who follows Nature. Never man. 

As artist or as artisan, 

Pursuing his own fantasies. 

Can touch the human heart, or please 

Or satisfy our nobler needs. 

As he who sets his willing feet 

In Nature's footprints, light and fleet 

And follows fearless where she leads. 

Thus mused I on that morn in May, 
Wrapped in my visions like the Seer, 
Whose eyes behold not what is near. 
But only what is far away. 
When, suddenly sounding' peal on pe* 
The church-bell from the neighboring . *wn 
Proclaimed the welcome hour of noor 
The Potter heard, and stopped his wh«.. 1, 
His apron on the grass threw down, 
Whistled his quiet little tune, 
Not overloud nor overlong. 
And ended thus his simple song : 

Stop, stop, mv wheel ! Too soon, to< soon 
The noon wilf be the afternoon. 

Too soon to-day be yesterdjiy ; 
Behind us in our path we cast 
The broken potsherds of the pa'*t, 
And all are ground to dust at la>t, 

And trodden into clay ! 



THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. - A DUTCH PICTURE. 



BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

FLIGHT THE FIFTH. 
THE HERONS OF ELMWOOD. 

1 ind Blill ii the nunnner night, 
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othing 1 heur but the chirp of crickati 
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Siiig him the mystical Song of Uie Hern, 
And tbe secret tliat balllea our ulinoBt lei 

Fur only a sound uf lament vte diicern, 
And cannot interpret the word* you Bi 



SluRatthEiiraiid (he wild delight 

Of winga that uplift and windB that uphold you, 
The jov of freedom, the rapture of flichC 

Through lbs drift of the floating inista that infold 



Of the Undacape lyinit « 
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Of the liniilless, blue, elbereil ipac«s. 

A>k him if mngs of the TmulMdoura, 
Or of Minnesingers in old black-lelUr, 

Suund in his eari more sweet than youri 
And if youn are not sweeter and wilder aud bet- 



Sing to him, >ay to him. here at hia gate, 

Where [be boughs of the siatvly elms are meet 

Sonie Due hath [iiii^ercd lu meditate, 
And send him unseen Ihia friendly greeting; 

That many another bath done the tame, 

Though not by a sound was the Blh:uce broker 

The surest pledge of a d eat bleu name 

la the ailent homage of Ibougbls unspoken. 



A DUTCH PICTURE. 

SiHOH Danz baa cume home again, 

From cruising about with hia buccaneera; 
He iias tinged (be beard of the King of Spain, 
And carried away ilie Dean of Jaen 
And gold him in Algien. 

In hit house b' 

And weatbei 
There are eilve 
f lunder of con 

Of carpets ri 



d castle, and pil( 
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In hi« (ntip-garden there b\' the town, 

Overlooking [lie siuggUb ttr^am, 
With Ills Moorish cap and drefsinR-gown, 
The old lea-capiain, halo and brown. 
Walks in a waking dream- 



Verge uf Ihe landscape in 
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To him are towers on the Spanish coast, 
With whiskered sentinels at their post, 
Though this is the river Maese. 

But when the winter rains begin, 

He sit<) and smokes by the blazing brands, 
And old seafaring men come in, 
Goat>bearded, gray, and with double chin. 
And rings upon* their hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Oi the flickering fire of the winter night ; 

Figures in color and design 

Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhine, 
Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost or won. 

And their talk is ever and ever the same. 
While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 
Or convent set on flame. 

Restless at times with heavy strides 

He paces hii* parlor to and fro; 
He is like a ship that at anchor riden. 
And swings with the rising and falling tides, 

And tugs at her anchor-tow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the sea, 
Are calling and whispering in his ear, 
*' Simon Danz! Why stayest thou here? 
Come forth and follow me! " 

So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers. 
To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
And cupture another Dean of Jaen 
And sell him in Algiers. 



CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

How much of niy young heart, Spain, 
Went out to tliee'in days of yore! 

What dreams romantic tilled my brain. 

And summoned back to life again 

The Paladins of Charlemagne, 
The Cid Campeador ! 

And shapes more shadowy than these, 

Jn the dim twilight half revealed; 
Phoenician galleys on the sea^, 
The Roman camps like hive^s of bees. 
The Goth uplifting from his knees 
Pelayo on his shield. 

It was these memories perchance. 

From annals of remotest eld. 
That lent the colors of romance 
To every trivial circumstance. 
And changed the form and countenance 

Of all ihat I beheld. 

Old towns, whose history lies hid 
In monkish chronicle or rhyme, 

Burgos, the birthpluce of the* Cid, 

Zamora and Valladolid, 

Toledo, built and walled amid 
The wars of Wamba's time; 

The long, straight line of the highway. 
The distant town that seems so near, 
The peasants in the fields, that stay 
Their toil to cross themselves and pray, 
When from the bclfrv at midday 
The Angel us they War; 

White crosses in the mountain pass. 
Mules gay with tassels, the loud din 



Of muleteers, the tethered ass 
That crops the dusty wayside grass. 
And cavaliers with spurs of brass 
Alighting at the inn ; 

White hamlets hidden in fields of wheat, 

White cities slumbering by the sea. 
White sunshine flooding square and street, 
Dark mountain ranges, at whose feet 
The river-beds are dry with heat, — 
All was a dream to me. 

Yet something sombre and severe 
OVr the enchanted landscape reigned ; 

A ten'or in the atmosphere 

As if King Philip listened near, 

Or Torouemada, the austere, 
His ghostly sway maintained. 

The softer Andalusian skies 
Dispelled the sadness and the gloom; 

There Cadiz b}* the seaside lies. 

And Seville's orange-orchards rise, 

Making the land a paradise 
Of beauty and of bloom. 

There Cordova is hidden among 
The palm, the olive, and the vine ; 

Gem ot the South, by poets sung. 

And in whose Mosque Almanzor hung 

As lamps the bells that once had rung 
At Compostella*6 shrine. 

But over all the rest supreme. 

The star of stars, the cynosure. 
The artist's and the poet's theme. 
The young man's vision, the old man's dream, 
Granada by its winding stream, 

The city 'of the Moor ! 

And there the Alhambra still recalls 

Aladdin's palace of delight : 
Allah il Allah! through its halls 
Whispers the fountain as it falls. 
The Durro darts beneath its walls, 

The hills with snow are white. 

Ah yes, the hills are white with snow. 

And cold with blasts that bite and freeze ; 
But in the happy vale below 
The orange and pomegranate grow, 
And wafts of air toss to and fro 

The bloshoming almond-trees. 

The Vega cleft by the Xeuil, 

The fascination and allure 
Of the sweet landscape chains the will ; 
The traveller lingers on the hill, 
His parted lips are breathing still 

The lust sigh of the Moor. 

How like a ruin overgrown 

With flowers that hide the rents of time. 
Stands now the Past that I have known, 
Castles in Spain, not built of stone 
But of white summer clouds, and blown 

Into this little mist of rhvme ! 



VITTORIA COLONNA. 

ViTTORiA CoLONMA, on the death of her hasbttnd, the 
Marrheradi Pesrara, retired to her castle at lRchia(Ina- 
rtm^), and there wrote the Ode upon his death, which 
gained h(«r the title of BWino. 

Onck more, once more, Inarimd, 
I see tliy purple hills ! — once more 

I hear the billows of the bay 
Wash the white pebbles on th}' shore. 
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Hi^h o*er the sea » urge and the sands, 
Like a great gulleoii wrecked and ca<t 

Ashore by storm?, thy cattle stand)*, 
A mouldering landmark of the Past. 

Upon its terrace-walk I see 

A phantom gliding to and fro; 
It is Oolonna, — it is she 

Who lived and loved so long ago. 

Pescara's beautiful young wife, 
The tvpe of perfect womanhood, 

Whose life was love, the life of life, 
That time and change and death withstood. 

For death, that breaks the marriage baud 

In others, only closer pressed 
The wedding-ring upon her hand 

And closer locked and barred her breast. 

She knew the life-long martyrdom, 

The wearineiis, the endless pain 
Of wailing for some one to come 

Who nevermore would come again. 

The shadows of the chestnut-trees, 

The odor of (he orange blooms, 
Thd song of birds, and, more than these, 

The silence of deserted rooms ; 

The respiration of the sea^ 

The soft caresses of the air. 
All things in nature seemed to be 

But ministers of her despair; 

Till the overburdened heart, so long 

Imprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsolable lament. 

Then as the sun, though hidden from sight, 
Transmutes to gold the leaden mist. 

Her life was interfused with light. 
From realms that, though unseen, exist. 

Inarim^ ! Inarim^ ! 

Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay. 

But not the memory of her love. 



THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN-THE-FACE. 

In that desolate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone 

Roar down their mountain path. 
By their fires the Sioux Chiefs 
Muttered their woes and griefs 

And the menace of their wrath. 

" Revenge ! " cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
"Revenge upon all the race 

Of the White Chief with yellow hair ! " 
And the mountains dark and high 
From their crags re-echoed the cry 
Of his anger and despair. 

In the meadow, spreading wide 
By woodland and riverside 

The Indian village stood; 
All was silent as a dream, 
Save the rushing of the stream 

And the blue-jay in the wood. 

In his war paint and his bonds. 
Like a bison among the reeds. 

In ambush the Sitting Bull 
Lay with three thousand braves 
Crouched in the clefts and caves, 

Savage, unmerciful ! 



Into the fatal snare 

The White Chief with yellow hair 

And his three hundred men 
Dashed headlong, sword in hand; 
But of that gallant band 

Not one returned again. 

The sudden darkness of death 
Overwhelmed them like the breath 

And smoke of a furnace fire : 
B\' the river's bunk and between 
Toe rocks of the ravine. 

They lay in their bloody attire. 

But the foemen fied in the night, 
And Rain-in-the Face, in his Sight, 

Uplifted high in air 
As a ghastly trophy, bore 
The brave heart, that beat no more, 

Of the White Chief with yellow hair. 

Whose was the right and the wrong V 
Sing ity O funeral song. 

With a voice that is full of tears, 
And sav that our broken faith 
W rought all this ruin and scathe, 

In the Year of a Hundred Years. 



TO THE RIVER YVETTE. 

O LOVELY river of Yvette ! 

O darling river ! like a bride. 
Some dimpled, bashful, fair Lisette, 

Thou goest to wed the Orge's tide. 

Maincourt, and lordly Dampierre, 
See and salute thee on thy way. 

And, with a blessing and a'prayer. 
Ring the sweet bells of St. Forget. 

The valley of Chevreuse in vain 

Would hold thee in its fond embrace; 

Thou glidest from its arms again 
And hurriest on with swifter pace. 

Thon wilt not stay; with restless feet 
Pursuing still thine onward flight, 

Thou goest as one in haste to meet 
Her sole desire, her heart's delight. 

O lovely river of Yvette ! 

O darling stream ! on balanced wings 
The wood-birds sang the chansonnette 

That here a wandering poet sings. 



THE EMPEROR'S GLOVE. 

CoMBiKN faudrait-ll de peaux d'Espngne pour f<:tv 
un gant do cette grandeur? A play upon the \\oi^J> 
gant^ a glove, and Ganrl^ the French for Ghent. 

On St. Bsvon's tower, commanding 

Half of Flanders, his domain, 
Charles the Emperor once was standing, 
W^hile beneath nim on the landing 

Stood Duke Alva and his train. 

Like a print in books of fables, 

Or a model made for show. 
With its pointed roofs and gables. 
Dormer windows, scrolls and labels, 

Lay the city far below. 

Through its squares and streets and alleys 

Poured the populace of Ghent; 
As a routed army rallies. 
Or as rivers run through valleys, 

Hurr^'ing to their homes they went. 
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** Ne!«t of Lutheran misbelievers! " 
Cried Duke Alva as he gazed; 

*' Haunt of traiton) and deceivers, 
Stronghold of insurgent weavers, 
Let it to tiie ground be razed ! *' 

On the Emperor's can the feather 
NodSf as laughing ne replies: 
*• How man3' skins of Spanir^h leather, 

Think you", would, ifMitthed together, 
Make a glove of Mueh a size V '' 



A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 

OCTOBKR, 1740. 

Mk. Thomas Prince loquitur, 

A FLEET with flag-* arrayed 

Sailed from the |K)rt of' Brest, 
And the Adniirars ship di-^played 

The signal : " Steer southwest." 
For this Admiral 1)' Anvil le 

Had sworn by cn)ss and crown 
To ravage with* lire and steel 

Our helpless Boston Town. 

There were rumors in the street, 

In the liouHfcs there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 

And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 

Spread the tidings of dismay, 
I stood in the Old South, 

Saying humbly: '* Let us pray! 

" O I-ord ! we would not advise; 

But if in thy Providence 
A tiunpi'st should arise 

To drive the French Fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 

Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satislied, 

And thine the glory be." 

This was the prayer I made. 

For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 

The answering tempest came; 
It cnme wiih a miglily power, 

Shaking the windows and walls, 
And tolling the bell in the tower, 

As it tolls at funerals. 

The lightning suddenly 

Unsheathed its flaming sword. 
And I cried: '* Stand still, and see 

The salvation «if ihe Lord! " 
The heavens were black with cloud, 

The sea was whiie with hail, 
And ever more flerce and loua 

Blew the October gale. 

The fleet it overtook. 

And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook. 

Or the curtains of MIdian. 
Down on the reeling decks 

Crashed the overwhelming seas; 
Ah, never were there wrecks 

So pitiful as these! 

Like a potter^ s vessel broke 

The great ships of the line; 
They were carried away as a smoke, 

Or sank like lead in the brine. 
I><ird! before thy path 

They vanished and ceased to be, 
18 



When thou didst walk in wrath 
With thine horses through the sea! 



THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN BEG. 

Mounted on Kyrat strong and fleet. 
His chestnut steed with four white feet, 

Rousliaii Beg, called Kurro^lou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief. 
Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up the mountain pathway flew. 

Such was Kyrat 's wondrous speed. 
Never vet could any steed 

Reacli the dust-clond in his course. 
More than maiden, more than wife. 
More than gold and next to life 

Roushan the liobber loved his hoi'sc. 

In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 

Garden-girt his fortress stood ; 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 

Gave him wealth and wine and food. 

Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his livery wore. 

Did his bidding night and day. 
Now, through regions all imknown. 
He was wandering, lost, alone. 

Seeking without guide his way. 

Suddenly the pathway ends, 
Sheer the precipice descends, 

Loud the torrent roars unseen ; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must ride 

He who crosses this ravine. 

Following close in his pursuit, 
At the precipice's foot 

Rcyhan the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men. 
Shouting upward frrnn the glen, 

''LalllahillaAlldh!" 

Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat's foi-ehead, neck, and breast; 

Kissed him upon boih his eyes; 
Sang to him in liis wild way, * 
As upon the topmost sprav' 

Sings a bird before it flies. 

" O my Kyrat, my steed. 
Round and slender as a reed. 

Carry mc this peril through ! 
Satin housings shall be thine. 
Shoes of gold, Kyrat mine, 
O thou soul of Kurroglou ! 

'^ Soft thy skin as silken skein. 
Soft as woman's hair thy mane, 

Tender are thine eyesand true; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright; O life of mine. 

Leap, and rescue Kurroglou ! " 

Kyrat, then, the strong nnd fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 

Paused a moment on the verge. 
Measured with his eye the space. 
And into the air's embrace 

Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. 

As the ocean surge o'er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to land, 

Kyrat safe his rider bore; 
Rattling down the deep abyss 
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Fragments of the precipice 
lulled like pebbles on a shore. 

Rouflhan's tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 

Careless sat he and upright ; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 

As he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment like the glare 

Of a sword drawn from its sheath; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed. 
And the shadow that he cast 

Leaped the cataract underneath. 

Revhan the Arab held his breath 
Wnile this vision of life and death 

Passed above him. *' Allahu ! ** 
Cried he. ** In all Kurdistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 

As this Robber Kurroglou ! ** 



HAROUN AL RASailD. 

One day, Haroun Al Rasctiid read 
A book wherein the poet said : — 

" Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed ? 

*' Tliey 're gone wiili ail their pomp and showi 
They *re gone the way that thou shalt go. 

*' O thou who choosest for thy share 
The world, and what the world calls fair, 

*' Take all that it can give or lend, 
But know that death is at the end ! ** 

Haroun At Raschid bowed his head : 
Tears fell upon the page he read. 



KING TRISANKU. 

ViswAMiTRA the Magician, 
By his spells and incantations, 

Up "to Indra's realms elysian 

Raised Trinanku, king of nations. 

Indra and the gods offended 

Hurled him downward, and descending 
In the air he hung suspended. 

With these equal powers contending. 

Tlius by aspirations lifted. 

By misgivings downward driven, 
Human hearts are tostied and drifted 

Midway betwei^n earth and heaven. 



A WRAITH IN THE MIST. 

" Sir, I should build me a fnrtiflcatinn, if I came to live 
here.*' — Bohwbll's Johnson. 

On the green little isle of Inchkenneth, 
Who is it that walks by the shore. 

So gay with his Highland blue bonnet, 
So brave with his targe and claymore ? 

His form is the form of a giant, 

But his face wears an ospect of pain ; 

Can this be the Laird of Inchkenneth? 
Con this be Sir Allan McLean ? 



Ah, no ! It is onlv the Rambler, 
The Idler, who fives in Bolt Court, 

And who says, were he Laird of Inchkenneth, 
He would' wall himself round with a fort. 



THE THREE KINGS. 

Three Kings came riding from far away, 

Melchior and Gaspar and Baltasar; 
Three Wise Men out of the East were they. 

And they travelled by night and they sU-pt by 
day. 
For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 

The star was so beautiful, large, and clear. 

That all the other stars of the sky 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere. 
And bv this they knew that the coming was near 

Of the Prince 'foretold in the prophecy. 

Three caskets they bore on their saddle-bows. 

Three caskets of gold with ^Iden keys; 
Their robes were of crimson silk with rows 
Of belli* and pomegranates and furbelows, 
Their turbans lilce blossoming almond-trees. 

And so the Three Kings rode into the West, 

Through the dusk of night, over hill and dell, 
And sometimes they nodded with beard on breast. 
And sometimes talked, as they paused to rej^t. 
With the people they met at some wayside well. 

'' Of the child that is bom,** said Baltasar, 

'* Good people, I pray j'ou tell us the news; 
For we in the East have seen his star, 
And have ridden fast, and have ridden far. 
To find and worship the King of the Jews.'* 

And the people answered, ** You ask in vain ; 

We know of no king but Herod the Great! ** 
They thought the Wise Men were men insane, 
As the}' spurred their horses acmss the plain, 

Like' riders in haste, and who cannot wait. 

And when thev came to Jerusalem, 

Herod the (ireat. who had heani this thing, 

Sent for the Wise Men and questioned them ; 

And said, *' Go down unto Bethlehem, 
And bring me tidings of this new king." 

So they rode away; and the star stood still, 

The'only one in the gray of morn ; 
Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own free will, 
Uight over Bethlehem on the hill. 

The city of David where Christ was bom. 

And the Three Kings rode through the gate and the 
guard. 
Through the silent street, till their horses turned 
And neighed as the,v entered the great inn-yard ; 
But the windows were closed, and the doors were 
barred. 
And only a light in the stable burned. 

And cradled there in the scented hay. 
In the air made sweet by the breath of kine, 

The little child in the manger lay. 

The child, that would be king one day 
Of a kingdom not human, but divine. 

His mother, Marv of Nazareth, 

Sat watching beside his place of rest. 
Watching the even fiow of his breath, 
For the joy of life and the terror of death 
Were m'ingled together in her breast. 

Thev laid their offerings at his feet: 
The gold was their tribute to a King, 



SONG.— IN THE CHURCHYARD AT TARRYTOWN. 
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Tlie frankincense, with its odor sweet, 
Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 
The myrrh for the body's burying. 

And tlie muther wondered and bowed her bead, 

And sat an still as a statue of stone ; 
Her heart was troubled, yet comforted, 
Remembering: what the An^el had said 
Of an endless reign and of David's throne. 

Then the Kings rode out of the city gate. 
With a clatter of hoofs in proud array; 
But they went not back to Herod the Great, 
For they knew hin malice and feared his hate. 
And returned to their homes by another way. 



SONG. 



Stat, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander thev know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 
To stay at home is best. 

Weary and homesick and distressed, 
Thev wander east, they wander west, 
And are bafHed and beaten and blown alx>ut 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt ; 
To stav at home is best. 

Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O'er all that flutter their wings and fly, 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 
To stay at home is best. 



THE WHITE CZAR. 

TBI White Czar is Peter the Great. Batyushka. Fathtr 
dear^ and Gosudar, Sovereign, are titles the Russian peo- 
ple are fond of giving to the Gxar in their popular songn. 

Dost thou see on the rampart's height 
That wreath of mist, in the light 
Of the midnight moon? Oh, hist! 
It is not a wreath of mist; 
It is the Czar, the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

He has heard, amon^ the dead. 
The artillery roll overhead; 
The drums and the tramp of feet 



Of his soldierv in the street ; 
He is awake f the VV^hite Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

He has heard in the grave the cries 
Of his people : '^ Awake! arise 1 " 
He has i*ent the gold brocade 
W hereof his shroud was made ; 
He is risen ! the White Czar, 
Batyushka ! Gosudar ! 

From the Volga and the Don 
He has led his armies on. 
Over river and morass, 
Over desert and mountain pass; 
The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 
Batyushka I Gosudar ! 

He looks from the mountain-chain 
Towai*d the («eas, that cleave in twain 
The continents; his hand 
Points southward o'er the land 
Of Kouniili ! O Czar, 

Baty ush ka ! Gosudar ! 

And the words break from his lips : 
*' I am the builder of ships, 
And my ships shall sail these seas 
To the Pillars of Hercules ! 
I say it; the White Czar, 
'Baivu.<«hka ! Gosudar ! 

" The Bosphorus shall be free ; 
It shall make room for me ; 
And the gates of its water-streets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 
I say it; the White Czar, 
'Batvushka ! Gosudar ! 

*' And the Christian shall no more 
Be crushed, as heretofore, 
Beneath thine iron rule, 

Sultan of Istamboul ! 

1 swear it ! I the i.'zur, 

Batyushka ! Gosudar ! *' 



DELIA. 



Sweet as the tender fragrance that survives, 
When martyred flowers breathe out their little lives. 
Sweet as a song that once consoled our pain. 
But never will be sung to us again, 
Is thy remembrance. Now the hour of rest 
HatlTcome to thee. Sleep, darling; it is best 



A BOOK OF SONNETS. - PART II. 



NATURE. 

As a fond mother, when the day is o'er. 
Leads bv the hand her little child to t>ed. 
Half wifling^ half reltictaut to be led. 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door. 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
Bv promises of others in tlieir stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please 
him more; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 



Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we 
know. 



IN THE CHURCHYARD AT TARRYTOWN. 

Herb lies the gentle humorist, who died 
In the bright Indian Summer of his fame ! 
A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded resting-place beside 

The river that he loved and glorified. 
Here in the autumn of his days he came. 
But the dry leaves of life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 



ELIOT'S OAK. — THE POETS. 



Livjuir, lu wiiif; will) iiiirili the weirr hnu 



ELIOrS OAK. 



illllelli{nt)le ■pefvli, 
'■ on ■ tliiiigly bfirh, 

ij jfiftof toniriies cii(io¥ 
■ different dialect 



Uf ■ lost race, Ioiih vaninlieJ like ■ cloud. 
For UDdcrnealb tliy iliode, in day* rvntote, 



Sealed Like Abraliain al eventide 
lienemh l>ie nak~ u( M.imre, tlie 
Apwtle of the Indians, Eliol, wroi 
His Bible in a language Ihat liall 
And is forgatUa, sare by Ibee al 



THE HARVEST MOON. 

I On Riliied vanen 



r 19 Itie Harvest Mi 
And rvors of villa^. . .. 
And I heir aerial neii^itwrliiHi 



Wllb tile List , 


h.'HV- 




le lalHiriiig 








tmal eho«> 


Ul Nature ba\ 


eUle 


image i 





Anil pipings ot the quail amorj; the sbcares. 



THE DESTF.ST OF THE MUSES. 

K sixirn, heaulilul in form and fa». 






VENICE. 

White iivan of riticn, Kiunilieri 

Sii trnnderfuilv l>uili a ti^ 

Ol the Ibkoou*. Ihal h- - tlire and I 

A« sa.veih ihv old lii'loriaii and tliv j 

Wliiie waler-lilv, crmlteii and carc^^«<l 
By ncran streams, and tmn Ibe silt a. 
iJritni; ihr ^idili-n lilamvnts and swd' 



SpU'ndorof r1oiidl»sdai-< 

lladancvmeaniuRradivi 
Pmud vm ilirse si»liT-. Iml 



iJritni; ihr ^idili-n lilamvnts and s«vd<, 
Thv lun- illumined >|>imi, lh,v cnmn and cre^t ! 
While pliaiiium ritv, sIiumi unlmdden sln^ts 
ung neisnis i Are rivn?, and Whuse pai-ement> are ihe shifting 

SliadoKs nf nala<'<-s and strips of skr ; 
>c [ •rnit to see Ihee vani'h like the fleets 

All lime and S-en in nilraj.'e. nr lower-' i>f clnnd uplifting 



I 



.' daui:l>t.'rs. rlad in bom i 



PARKER CLEAVELAND— BOSTON. 
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With drops of anguiiih falling fa^st and red 
From the sharp crown of thorns upon your head, 
Ye were not Klad your errand to fultilV' 

Yefl ; for the pft an^ ministry of Song 
Have something; in them so divinely sweet, 
It can assuage tlie bitterness of wrong; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts aud plaudiU of the throng, 
But iu ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 



PARKER CLEAVELAND. 

WKITTEN ON RKVISITINO BKUNSWICK IN THE BUM- 

MKK OK 187^ 

Among the many lives that I have known, 
N(me I ruineniber nmre serene and sweet, 
More rounded in itself and more complete, 
Than hi.«, who lies beneath this funeral stone. 

These pinen, that murmur in low monotone, 
These walks frenueiited by scholastic feet. 
Were all his world; but in this calm retreat 
For him the Teacliur^s chair became a throne. 

With fond affection mcmorv loves to dwell 
On the old days, when \iU example made 
A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen; 

And now, amid the grove:* he loved so well 
That naught could lure him from their grateful 

shade, 
He sleeps, but wakes elsewhere, for God halh 
said, Amen ! 



TO THE RIVER RHONE. 

Tnou Royal River, bom of sun and shower 
In chambers purple with the Alpine glow. 
Wrapped in the spotless ermine of the snow 
And rocked by tempests ! — at the appointed honr 

Forth, like a steel-clad horseman from a tower, 
With clang and clink of hnrness dost thou go 
To meet thy vassal torrents, that below 
Rush to receive thee and obey thy power. 

And now thou mov^est in triumphal march, 
A king among the rivers! On thy way 
A hundred towns await and welcome thee; 

Bridges uplift for thee the stately arch, 
Vineyards encircle thee with garland!« gav. 
And fleets attend thy progress to the seaf 



THE THREE SILENCES OF MOLINOS. 



TO JOHN GUEENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Three Silences there are : the first of speech, 
The second of desire, tlie third of thought; 
Tliis is the lore a Spanish monk, distraught 
With dreams and visions, was the first to teach. 

These Silences, comminf^ling each with each. 
Made up the perfect Silence, that he sought 
And prayed tor, and wherein at times he caught 
Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our reach. 

O thou, whose daily life anticipates ' 
The life to come,' and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world preponderates, 

Hermit of Amesbury! thou too hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the ^ates. 
And speakest only when thy soul is stirred ! 



THE TWO RIVERS. 

I. 

Slowi^y the hour-hand of the clock moves round; 
So slowly that no human eye hath power 



To see it move ! Slowly in shine or shower 
The painted ship above it, homeward bound. 

Sails, but seems motionless, as if aground ; 
Yet both arrive at last; and in his tower 
The slumberous watchman wakes and strikes the 

hour, 
A mellow, meai^ured, melancholy sound. 

Midnight ! tht< outpost of advancing day ! 
The fmntifr town and citadel of night! 
The watershed of Time, from which tlie streams 

Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way. 
One to the land of pn»mise and of light, 
One to the land of darkness and of dreams ! 

II. 

O River of Yesterday, with current swift 
Through chasms descending, and soon lost to 

sight, 
I do not care to follow in thy flight 
The faded leaves that on thv bosom drift! 

River of To-morrow, I uplift 

Mine eyes, and thee I follow, as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning li^ht 
Broadens, and all the shadows fade and shift! 

1 follow, follow, where thy waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fields, 
Fragrant with flowers and musical with song ; 

Still follow, follow ; sure to meet the sun. 
And confident, that what the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong. 

III. 

Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 
Through chasms of darkness to the deep descend- 
ing, 
I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and blending 
Thy voice with other voices far away. 

I called to thee, and yet thou wouldst not stay. 
But turbulent, and with thyself contending^ 
And torrent-like th^ force on pebbles spending, 
Thou wouldst not listen to a poet's lay. 

Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of wings, 
Regrets and recollections of things past. 
With hints and prophecies of things to be. 

And inspinitions, which, conld they be things. 
And stay with us, and we could'hold them fast, 
Were our good angels, — these I owe to thee. 

IV. 

And thou, River of To-morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantine walls. 
But beautiful, and white with waterfalls. 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathway 
showing; 

I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
I hear thy mighty voice, that calls and talh, 
And see, as Ossian saw in Morven*8 halls. 
Mysterious phantoms, coming, beckoning, go- 
ing! 

It is the mystery of the unknown 
That fascinates us; we are children still, 
Way wanl and wistful ; with one hand we cling 

To the familiar things we call our own, ' 
And with the other, resolute of will, 
Grope in the dark for what the day will bring. 



BOSTON. 

St. Botolph's Town! Hither acroM the plains 
And fens of Lincolnshire, in garb austere. 
There came a Saxon monk, and founded here 
A Priory, pillaged by marauding Danes, 

So that thereof no vestige now remains; 
Onlv a name, that, spoken loud and clear. 
And echoed in another hemisphere. 
Survives the sculptured walls and painted panes. 
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ST. JOHN'S, CAMBRIDGE. ^ THE BROKEN OAR. 



St. Boto]pli*8 Town ! Far over leagues of land 
And leagues of sea looks forth its noble tower, 
And far around the chiming bells are beard ; 

So may that sacred name forever stand 
A iandmiirk, and a symbol of the power 
That lies concentred in a single word. 



ST. JOHN'S, CAMBRIDGE. 

I 8TAin> beneath the tree, whone branches ^hade 
Thy western window, Chapel of St. John I 
And hear its leaves reneat their beuison 
On him, whose hand i ny stones memorial laid ; 

Then I remember one of whom wa» said 
III the world's darkest hour, '* Behold tby son! '' 
And see him living still, and wandering on 
And waiting for the advent long delay^. 

Not only tongues of the apostles teach ' 
Lessoiis of love and light, but these expanding 
And sheltering boughs with all their leaves im- 
plore, 

And say in language clear as human speech, 
** The peace of God, that passeth understanding, 
Be and abide with you forevermore! '' 



MOODS. 

Oh that a Song would sing itself to me 
Out of the heart of Nature, or the heart 
Of man, the child of Nature, not of Art, 
Fresh as the morning, salt as the salt sea, 

With just enough of bitterness to b« 

A medicine to this sluggish mood, and start 
The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 
Healing and help in this dull lethargy 1 

Alas ! not always doth the breath of song 
Breathe on us. It is like the wind that bloweth 
At its own will, not ours, nor tarries long ; 

We hear the sound thereof, but no man knoweth 
From whence it comes, so sudden and swift and 

strong. 
Nor whither in its wayward course it goeth. 



WOODSTOCK PARK. 

Here in a little rustic hermitage 
Alfred the Sa.Ton King, Alfred the Great, 
Postponed the cares of king-craft to translate 
Tlie Consolations of the Roman sage. 

Here Geoffrey Chancer in his ri^ie old age 
Wrote the unrivalled Tale*, which soon or late 
The venturous hand that strives to imitate 
Vanquished must fall on the unfinished page. 

Two kings were they, who ruled by right divine, 
And both supreme : one in the Kaim of Truth, 
One in the realm of Fiction and of Song. 

What prince hereditary of their line. 
Uprising in the strength and flush of vouth, 
Their glory shall inherit aud prolong V 



THE FOUR PRINCESSES AT WILNA. 

A PHOTOGRAPH. 

SwERT faces, that from pictured casements lean 
As from a castle wiuduw, looking down 



On some gay pageant pasaing througfi a town, 
Yourselves the fairest tigures in the scene ; 

With what a gentle grace, with what serene 
Unconsciousness ye wear the triple crown 
Of youth and beauty and the fair renown 
Of a great name, that ne'er hath tarnished been ! 

From your soft eyes, so innocent and sweet, 
Four spirits, sweet and innocent as they. 
Gaze on the world below, the tiky above; 

Hark ! there is some one singing in the street; 
** Faith, Hope, and Love! these three," he seems 

to sav; 
'^ These three; and greatest of the three is Love." 



HOLIDAYS. 

The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart ; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows; — 

The happv days unclouded to their close; 
The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes; swift desires that dart 
Like swallows singing down each wind 
blows ! 

White as the gleam of a receding sail. 
White as a cloud that flouts and fades in air, 
White as the white^^t lily on a stream, 

These tender memories are; — a Fairy Tale 
Of some enchanted land we know not where, 
But lovely as a landscape in a dream. 



that 



WAPENTAKE. 

TO ALFRED TEKNTSQIT. 

Poet ! I come to touch thy lance with mine; 
Not as a knight, who on the listed field 
Of tourney touched his adversary's shield 
In token of defiance, but in sign' 

Of homage to the mastery, which is thine. 
In English song; nor will I keep conctaled. 
And voiceless as a rivulet frost -congealed, 
Mv admiration for thv verse divine. 

Not of the howling dervishes of ^ong, 
Who craze the brain with their delirious dance, 
Art thou, O sweet historian of the heart! 

Therefore to ihee the laurel-leaves belong, 
To thee our love and our allegiance, 
For thy allegiance to the poet's art. 



THE BROKEN OAR. 

Once upon Iceland's solitary strand 
A poet wandered with hfs'book and pen. 
Seeking some final word, some sweet Amen, 
Wherewith to close the volume in his band. 

The billows rolled and plunged upon the sand. 
The circling sea-gulls swept beyond his ken. 
And from the parting cloud-rack now and tiien 
Flashed the rea sunset over sea and land. 

Then by the billows at his feet was tos>ed 
A broken onr; and carved thereon he read, 
** Oft was I weary, when I toiled at thee; " 

And like a man, who findeth what was lost. 
He wrote the words, then lifted up his head. 
And flung his useless pen into the sea. 



VIRGIL'S FIRST ECLOGUE. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



VIBGIL»S FIRST ECLOGUE. 



MXLIB(EU8. 

TiTTRCs, thou, in the shade of a spreading beech- 
tree reclining, 

Meditatest. with slender pipe, the Muse of the wood- 
lands. 

We our country's bounds and pleasaut pastures re- 
Iiuqui^h, 

We our country fly; thou, Tityrus, stretched in the 
shadow,* 

Teachesit the woodx to resound with the name of the 
fair Aniaryllis. 

TITYRU8. 

O Melibceus, a god for ns this leisure created, 
For he will be unto me a god forever; bin altar 
Oftentimes shall imbue a tender lamb from our sheep- 

foldA. 
He, my heifers to wander at large, and myself, as 

thou seei*t, 
On my rustic reed to play what I will, hath per- 

'mitted. 

MEUB<EU8. 

Truly I envy not, I marvel rather; on all sides 

In all the tieidd U such trouble. Behold, my goats 

I am driving, 
Heartsick, further away; this one scarce, Tityrus, 

lead I ; 
For having here veaned twins just now among the 

den^e hazels, 
Hope of the flock, ah me ! on the naked flint she 

hath left them. 
Often this evil to me, if my mind had not been in- 

Beni»ate, 
Oak-trees stricken by heaven predicted, as now I 

remember ; 
Often the sinister crow from the hollow ilex pre- 
dicted. 
Nevertheless, who this god may be, O Tit^Tus, tell 

me. 

TITYRUS. 

O MelibceuB, the city that they call Rome, I imag- 
ined. 

Foolish I ! to be like this of ours, where often we 
shepherds 

Wonted are to drive down of our ewes the delicate 
offspring. 

Thus whelps like unto dogs had I known, and kids 
to their mothers, 

Thus to compare great things with small had I been 
accustomed. 

But this among other cities its head as far hath ex- 
alted 

As the cypresses do among the lissome viburuuros. 

1IELJB<EU8. 

And what so great occasion of seeing Rome hath 
possessed thee V 

TITYRU8. 

Liberty, which, though late, looked upon me in my 

inertness. 
After the time when my beard fell whiter from me 

in shaving, — 
Yet she looked upon me, and came to me after a 

long while, 
Sinoe Amaryllis posMsses and Galatea hath left me. 
For I will even confess that while Galatea possessed 

me 



Neither care of my flock nor hope of liberty was 
there. 

Though from my wattled folds there went forth many 
a victim,' 

And the unctuous cheese was pressed for the city un- 
grateful, 

Never did my right band return home heavy with 
money. 

MELIBCISU8. 

I have wondered why sad thou iuvokedst the gods, 
Amaryllis. 

And for whom thou didst suffer the apples to hang 
on the branches ! 

Tityrus hence was absent ! Thee, Tityrus, even the 
pine-trees. 

Thee, the very fountains, the very copses were call- 
ing. 

TITYRUS. 

What could I do? No power had I to escape from 
my bondage. 

Nor had I power elsewhere to recognize gods so pro- 
pitious. 

Here I beheld that youth, to whom each year, Meti- 
bceus, 

During twice six days ascends tlie smoke of our 
altars. 

Here first gave he response to me soliciting favor : 
Feed as before your heifers, ye boys, and yoke up 
vour bullooks.*^' 



it 



MELIBCEnS. 

Fortunate old man ! So then thy fields will be left 
thee. 

And large enough for thee, though naked stone and 
the marish 

All thy pasture-lands with the dreggy rush may 
encompass. 

No unaccustomed food thy gravid ewes shall en- 
danger, 

Nor of the neighboring flock the dire contagion in- 
fect them. 

Fortunate old man ! Here among familiar rivers, 

And these sacred founts, shalt Uiou take the shad- 
owy coolness. 

On this sfde, a hedge along the neighboring cross- 
road, 

Where Hvbliean bees ever feed on the flower of the 
willow. 

Often with gentle susurrus to fall aslifep shall per- 
suade thee. 

Yonder, beneath the high rock, the pruner shall sing 
to the breezes, . 

Nor meanwhile shall thy hearths delight, the hoar8« ' 
wood-pigeons. 

Nor the turtle-^ove cease to mourn from aerial elm- 
trees. 

TITYRUS. 

Therefore the agile stags shall sooner feed in the 
ether. 

And the billows leave the fishes bare on the sea- 
shore, 

Sooner, the border-lands of both overpassed, shall 
the exiled 

Parthian drink of the Saone, or the German drink 
of the Tigris, 

Than the face of him shall glide away from my 
bosom ! 
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OVID IM EXILE. 



MELIBCEU8. 

But we hence shall go, a part to the Ihiivty Africs, 
Part to Scythia conie, Htid the rapid CretHU Oaxes, 
And to the Uritons from all the universe utterly 

sundered. 
Ab, shall 1 ever, a long time hence, the bounds of 

my country 
And the* roof of my lowly cottage covered with 

greensward 
Seeing, with wonder behold, — my kingdoms, a 

handful of wheat-ears ! 
Shall an impious soldier possess these lands newly 

cultured, 
I And these fields of com a barbarian ? Lo, whither 

discord 
Us wretched people hath brought ! for whom our 

fields we have planted ! 
Graft, Meliboeus, thy pear-trees, now, put in order 

thy vineyards. 
Go, my goats, go hence, my flocks so happy afore- 
time. 
Never again henceforth outstretched in my verdur- 
ous cavern 
Shall I behold you afar from the bushy precfpice 

hanging.* 
Songs no more Hhall I sing ; not with me, ye goats, 

as your shepherd, 
Shall ye browse on the bitter willow or blooming 

laburnum. 

TITYRU8. 

Nevertheless, this night together with me canst thou 
rest thee 

Here on the verdant leaves; for us there are mel- 
lowing apples, 

Chestnuts soft to the touch, and clouted cream in 
abundance ; 

And the high roofs now of the villages smoke in the 
distance, 

And from the lofty mountains are falling larger the 
shadows. 



OVID IN EXILE, 

AT TOMIB, IN BESSARABIA, KRAK THE MOUTHS OP 

THE DAMUBE. 

Tristia, Book III., Elegy X. 

Should any one there in Rome remember Ovid the 
exile. 
And, without me, my name still in the city sur- 
vive ; 

Tell him that under stars which never set in the 
ocean 
I am existing still, here in a barbarous land. 

Fierce Sarmatians encompass me round, and the 
Bessi and Gette ; 
I Names how unworthy to be sung by a genius 
like mine ! 

Yet when the air is warm, intervening Ister de- 
fends us : 
He, as he flows, repeb inroads of war with his 
waves. 

But when the dismal winter reveals its hideous as- 
pect. 
When all the earth becomes white with a marble- 
like frost; 

And when Boreas is loosed, and the snow hurled 
under Arc turns, 
Then these nations, in sooth, shadder and shiver 
with cold. 



Deep lies the snow, and neither the sun nor the 
rain can dissolve it; 
Boreas hardens it still, makes it forever remain. 

Hence, ere the first has melted away, another suc- 
ceeds it, 
And two years it is wont, in many places, to lie. 

And so great is the power of the North-wind 
awakened, it levels 
Lofty towers with the ground, roofs uplifted 
uears off. 

Wrapped in i^kins, and with trousers sewed, they 
contend with th« weather, 
And their faces alone of the whole bo<ly are seen. 

Often their tresses, when shaken, with pi'ndent 
icicles tinkle, 
And their whitened boards shine with the gather- 
ing frost. 

Wines consolidate stand, preserving the form of the 
vessels ; 
No more draughts of wine, — pieces presented 
they drink. 

Why should I tell you how all the rivers are frozen 
and solid, 
And from out of the lake frangible water is dug ? 

Ister, — no narrower stream than the river that 
bears the papyrus, — 
Which through its many mouths mingles its 
waves with the deep ; 

Ister, with hardening winds, congeals its cerulean 
waters, 
Under a roof of i(x winding its way to the sea. 

There where ships have sailed, men go on foot ; and 
the billows, 
Solid made b}' the frost, hoof-beats of horses in- 
dent. 

Over unwonted bridges, with water gliding beneath 
them. 
The Sarmatian steers drag their barbarian carts. 

Scarcely shall I be believed; yet when naught is 
gained by n falsehood. 
Absolute credence then should to a witness be 
given. 

I have beheld the vast Black Sea of ice all com- 
pacted, 
And a slippery crust pressing its motionless tides. 

*T is not enough to ha%'e seen, I have trodden this 
indurate ocean ; 
Dry shod passed my foot over its uppermost 
wa%'e. 

If thou hadst bad of old such a sea as this is, Lean- 
der! 
Then thy death had not been charged as a crime 
to the Strait. 

Nor can the curv<$d dolphins uplift themselves from 
the water; 
All their struggles to rise merciless winter pre- 
vents ; 

And though Boreas sound with roar of wings in 
commotion. 
In the blockad^ gulf never a wave will there be; 

And the ships will stand hemmed in by the frost, 
as in marble. 
Nor will the oar have power through the stiff 
waters to cleave. 



OVID IN EXILE. 
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Fast bound in the ice have I Eeen the fishes adher- 

Yet notwithstaoding this s^ome of them still were 
alive. 

Hence, if the savage strength of omnipotent Boreas 
freezes 
Whether the salt-sea wave, whether the refluent 
stream, — 

Straightway — the Ister made level by arid blasts 
of the North-wind — 
Comes the barbaric foe borne on his ^wift-footed 
steed ; 

Ftif, iIiHt powerful made by his steed and his far- 
tiying a^■ow^«, 
All ihe neighboring land void of inhabitants 
makes. 

Snme take flight, and none being left to defend 
their |>osrsessions, 
Unprotected, their goods pillage and plunder be- 
come ; 

Cattle and creaking carts, the little wealth of the 
cjumtry, 
And what riches beside indigent peasants possess. 

Some as captives are driven along, their hands 
bound behind them. 
Looking backward in %'aia toward their Lares 
and lands. 

Others, transfixed with barbed arrows, in agony 
perish. 
For the swift arrow-heads all have in poison been 
dipped. 

What the}' cannot carry or lead away they demol- 
ish, 
And the hostile flames burn up the innocent cots. 

Even when there is peace, the fear of war is im- 
pending; 
None, with the ploughshare pressed, furrows the 
soil any more. 

Either this region sees, or fears a foe that it sees not, 
And the sluggish land slumbers in utter neglect. 

No sweet grape 11 s bidden here in the shade of its 
vine-leaves. 
No fermenting must Alls and o'erflows the deep 
%'ats. 

Apples the region denies ; nor would Acontius have 
found here 
Aught upon which to write words for his mistress 
to read. 

Naked and barren plains without leaves or trees we 
behuld here, — 
Places, uias! unto which no happy man would 
repair. 

Since then thi^ mighty orb lies open so wide upon 
all sides, 
Has this i-egion been found only my prison to be ? 



Tristia, Book III., Elegy XIL 

Now the zephyrs diminish the cold, and the year 
being ended, 
Winter Mseotian seems longer than ever before ; 

And the Ram that bore unsafely the burden of 
Helle 
Now makes the hours of the day equal with those 
of the night. 



Now the boys and the laughing girls the violet 
gather, 
Which the fields bring forth, nobody sowing the 
seed. 

Now the meadows are blooming with flowers of va- 
rious colon*. 
And with untaught throats carol the garrulous 
birds. 

Now the swallow, to shun the crime of her merciless 
mother, 
Under the rafters builds cradles and dear little 
homes ; 

And the blade that lay hid, covered up in the fur- 
rows of Ceres, 
Now from the tepid ground rai:<es its delicate 
head. 

Where there is ever a vine, the bud shoots forth 
from the tendrils. 
But from the Uetic shore distant ufar is the vine! 

Where there is ever a tree, on the tree the branches 
are swelling. 
But from the Getic land distant afar is the tree ! 

Now it is holiday there in Rome, and to games in 
due order 
Give place the windy wars of the vociferous bar. 

Now they are riding the horses; with light arms 
now they are playing. 
Now with till* ball, and now round rolls the swift- 
flying hoop : 

Now, when the young athlete with flowing oil is • 
anointed. 
He in the Virgin's Fount bathes, overwearied, bis 
limbs. 

Thrives tlie stage; and applause, with voices at va- 
riance, thunders, 
And the Theatres three for the three Forums re- 
sound. 

Four times happy is be, and times without number 
is happy, ' 
Who the city of Rome, uninterdicted, enjoys. 

But all I see is the snow in the vernal sunshine dis- 
solving, 
And the waters no more delved from the indurate 
lake. 

Nor is the sea now frozen, nor as before o'er the 
Lster 
Comes the Sarmatian boor driving his stridulous 
cart. 

Hitherward, nevertheless, some keels already are 
steering, 
And on this Pontic shore alien vessels will be. 

Eagerly shall I run to the sailor, and, having sa- 
luted, 
Who he may be, I shall ask; wherefore and 
whence he hath come. 

Strange indeed will it be, if he come not from re- 
gions adjacent. 
And incautious unless ploughing the neighboring 
sea. 

Rare!}' a mariner over the deep from Italy passes. 
Rarely he comes to these shores, wholly of har- 
bors devoid. 

Whether he knoweth Greek, or whether in Latiu he 
speaketh, 
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ON THE TERRACE OF THE AIGALADES. — BARRAGES. 



Surely on thb account he tlie more welcome will 
De« 

Also perchance from the mouth of the Strait and the 
M'aters Prop<intic, 
Unto the steady South -wind, some one is spread- 
ing his sails. 

Whosoever he is, the news he can faithfully tell me. 
Which may become a part and an approach to the 
truth. 

He, I pray, may be able to tell me the triumphs of 
Cesar, 
Which he has heard of, and %'0W8 paid to the La- 
tian Jove ; 

And that th^ sorrowful head, Germania, thou, the 
rebellious, 
Under the feet, at last, of the Great Captain hast 
laid. 

Whoso shall tell me these thingo, that not to have 
seen will afflict nie. 
Forthwith unto my house welcomed as guest shall 
he be. 

Woe is me ! Is the house of Ovid in Scythian landi* 
now ? 
And duth punishment now g^ve me its place for 
a home ? 

Grant, ye gods, that Caesar make this not my house 
and luy homestead, 
But decree it to l)e only the inn of my pain. 



ON THE TERRACE OF THE AIGALADES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF H^RT. 

From this high portal, where upsprings 
The ro8e to touch our hand^ in play, 

We at a glance behold three things, '— 
The Sea. the Town, and the Highway. 

And the Sea says : My shipwrecks fear; 

I drown niv tlest friends in the deep; 
And those wlio braved mv tempests here 

Among my f^ea-weeds lie asleep! 

The Toun says: I am filled and fraught 
With tumult and with smoke and cure; 

My days with toil are overwrought. 
And in my nights I gasp for air. 

The Highway says : My wheel-tracks guide 
To the pale climates of the North : 

Where my last milextone stands abide 
The people to their death gone forth. 

Here, in the shade, this life of ours. 

Full of delicious air. glides by 
Amid a multitude of tlowers 

As countless as the stars on high ; 

These red-tiled roofs, this fruitful soil. 
Bathed with an azure all divine. 

Where springs the tree that gives us oil. 
The grape that giveth us the wine : 

Ben-ath these mnnntnins stripped of trees, 
VV^ho«e tops with flowers are covered o'er, 

Where Hpriiig-tinie of the Hesperides 
Begins, but endeth nevermore ; 

Under these lesfv vaults and wall:*, 
Thar nut* gentle sleep persuade; 

This rainbow of the waterfalls. 
Of mingled mist and sunshine made ; 



U|H)n thei^e shores, where all invites, 
We live our languid life apart ; 

This air is that of life's delights. 
The festival of sense and heart ; 

This limpid space of time prolong. 

Forget to-morrow in to-aay. 
And leave untti the passing throng 

The Sea, the Town, and the Highway. 



TO MY BROOKLET. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF I>UCIS. 

Thou brooklet, all unknown to song, 
Hid in the covert of the wood ! 

Ah, ves, like thee I fear the throng, 
Like thee I love the solitude. 

O brooklet, let my sorrows past 
\Ae all forgotten in their graves. 

Till in mv thoughts remain at last 
Only tfiy peace, thy flowers, thy waves. 

The lily bv thy margin waits; — 
Tlie nightingale, the marguerite ; 

In shadow here he meditates 
His nest, his love, his music sweet. 

Near thee the self-collected soul 
Knows naught of error or of crime ; 

Thv waters, murmuring as they roil, 
"f ransforni his musings into* rhyme. 

Ah, when, on bright autumnal eves. 
Pursuing still thv course, shall I 

List the soft shudder of the leaves. 
And hear the lapwing's plaintive cry ? 



BARRtoES. 

from THE FRENCH OF LKFRAKC DE rOMPIGMAN. 

I LKAYR y(»u, ye cold mountain diains, 
Dwelling of warriors stark and frore! 
You, may tliese eyex behold no more. 

Save on the horizon' of our plains. 

Vanish, ve frightful, gloomy views ! 

Ye rocVs that mount up to the clouds! 

Of skies, enwrappiMl in misty shrouds, 
Impracticable avenues! 

Ye torrents, that with might and main 
Break |>atlnvay> through the the rocky walls! 
With your teriitic waterfalls 

Fatigue no more my weary brain ! 

Arise, ye land!*eapes full of charms, 

Arise, ye pii'tures of delight ! 

Ye brooks, that water in your flight 
The flowers and harvests of our farms! 

Yon I perceive, ye meadows green. 
Where the Garonne the lowland Alls, 
Not far from that long chain of hills, 

W^ith iutenningled vales between. 

Yon wreath of smoke, that mounts so high, 
Metliinks from my own hearth must come; 
With speed, to that beloved home, 

Flv, ve tiMi lazv couriers, flv ! 

And bear me thither, where the soul 

In quiet may itself possess, 

Where all things soothe tiie mind's distress, 
Where all things teach me and console. 
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FORSAKEN. 



FROM THE GERMAN. 



Something the heart must bare to cberUb, 
Must love and joy and sorrow learn, 

Something with passion clasp, pr perish, 
And in itself to ashes buru. 

So to this child my heart is clix^ing, 
And its frank eyes, with look intense, 

Me from a world of sin are bringing 
Back to a world of innocence. 

Disdain must thou endure forever; 

Strong may thy heart in danger be ! 
Thou Khalt nnt fail ! but ah, be never 

Fal:»e as thy father was to me. 

Never will I forsake thee, faithless, 
And thou thy mother ne*er forsake, 



Until her lips are white and breathless. 
Until in aeath her eyes shall break. 



ALLAH. 

FROM THE GEKMAN UF MAHLMANV. 

Ai.LAH gives light in darknesn, 

Allaih gives rest in pain, 
Cheeks that are white with weeping 

Allah paints red again. 

The flowers and the blossoms wither. 
Years vanish with flying feet; 

But my heart will live on forever, 
lliai here in sadness beat. 

Gladly to Allah's dwelling 
Yunder would I take flight ; 

There will the darkness vanish. 
There will my eyes have sight. 



SEYEl!?"- SONNETS 

AND A CANZONE, FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 



[The following translations are from the poems of Michael Angolo as revised by his nephew Michael Aogelo the 
Younger, and were made before the publication of the original text by Quasti.] 



I. 



THE ARTIST. 



NoTHiNO the greatest artist can conceive 
That every marble block doth not con tine 
Whhin itself; and only it;* design 
The hand that follow.t 'intellect can achieve. 

The ill I flee, the good that I believe. 
In thee, fair lady, lofty and divine. 
Thus hidden lie'; and so that death be mine 
Art^ of desired success, doth me bereave. 

Love IS not guilty, then, nor thy fair face, 
Nor fortune, cruelty, nor great dii^dain. 
Of my disgrace, nor chance nor destiny, 

If in thy heart both death tfnd love Hnd place 
At thf same time, and if my humble brain, 
Burning, can nothing draw but death from thee. 



II. 



FIRE. 

Not without Are can any workman mould 

The iron to his preconceived design. 

Nor can the artist without Are refine 

And pnrifv from all its dross the gold ; 
Nor can revive the phoenix, we are told, 

Except by tire. Hence if such death be mine 

I hope to rise again with the divine. 

Whom death augments, and time cannot make 
old. 
O sweet, sweet death ! O fortunate fire that burns 

Within me still to renovate my days, 

Though I am almost numbered with the dead! 
If bv iU nature unto heaven r^tnrns 

This eleinen', me, kindled in its blaze, 

Will it bear upward when my life is fled. 



in. 



YOUTH AND AGE. 



Oh give me back the days when loose and free 
To mv blind passion were the curb and rein. 
Oh give ine back the angelic fac«' again, 
With which all virtue burled «i>enis to be ! 

Oh give my panting footsteps back to me, 
That are in age so slow and fratight with pain, 
And fire and moistiure in the heart and brain. 
If thou wouldst have me burn and weep for thee! 

If it be true thou livest alone, Amor, 
On the sweet-bitter tears of human hearts, 
In an old man thou canst not wake desire: 

SouLs that have almost reached the other shore 
Of a diviner love should feel the darts, 
And be as tinder to a holier fire. 



IV. 



OLD AGE. 

The course of my long life hath reached at last. 
In fragile bark o'er a tenipeHtuons sea, 
The common harbor, where must rendered be 
Account of all the actions of the past. 

Tlie impassioned phantasy, that, vague and vast. 
Made art an idol and a king to me. 
Was an illusion, and but vanity 
Were the desires that lured me and harassed. 

The dreams of love, that were so sweet of yore. 
What are thev now, when twr» deaths mav 



be 



mine, — 



One sure, and one forecasting its alarms? 
Painting and sculpture satisfy no more 
The soul now turning to the Love Divine, 
That oped, to embrace ua, on the cross its arms. 
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SEVEN SONNETS. 



V. 



TO VlTTOIilA COLONNA. 



Lady, how can It chance — yet thin we see 
In long experience — (hatwill longer last 
A living image carved from quarries va^t 
Than its own maker, who dies presently? 

Cau^e yieldeth to effect if this so l>e, 
And even Nature is by Art surpassed; 
This know I, who to Art have given the pa^t, 
But see that Time is breaking faith with me. 

Perhaps on both of us lung life can I 
Either in color or iu stone bestow, 
15y now mirtraying each in look and mien; 

So that a thousand years after we die, 
How fair thou wast, and I how full of woe, 
And wherefore 1 so loved thee, may be seeu. 



VI. 



TO VITTORIA COLONNA. 

Whkn the prime mover of mv many sighs 
Heaven took through deatii from' out her earthly 

place, 
Nature, that never made po fair a face, 
Kemaiufd a>hanied, and tears were in all eyes. 

O fate, unheeding my impi8Moned cries! 
O hopfs fallacious I O thou spirit of grace, 
Where art thou now? I'larth holdft in its embrace 
Thv lovel}' limb((, thy holy thoughts the skies 

Vainly did cruel death'attfmpt to stay 
The rumor of thy virtuous renown, 
That I.ethe's waters could not wash away! 

A thoufand Ieave<>, since he hath stricken tHee down, 
Speak of thee, nor to thee could Heaven convey, 
Except through death, a refuge and a crown. 



VII. 



DANTE. 



Unp 



What should be said of him cannot be said; 

By too great splendor is his name attended ; 

To blame is easier those who him offended. 

Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 

For our instruction; then to God ascended ; 

Heaven opened wide to him its portals splen- 
did, 

Who from his country^s, closed against him, 
fled, 
rateful land ! To its own prejudice 

Nurse of his fortunes; and tnis showeth well 

That the most perfect most of grief shall see. 
Among a thousand proofs let one suffice. 

That as his exile hath no parallel. 

Ne'er walked the earth a greater man than he. 



vni. 

CANZONK. 

Ah me! ah me! when thinking of the years, 
The vanished years, alas, I do not find 
Among them all one day that was my own ! 
Fallacious hopes, desires of the unknown, 
lamenting, loving, burning, and m tears, 
(For human passions all have stirred my mind), 
Have held me, now I feel and know, confined 
l^>th from the true and good still far away. 
I perish day by da v ; 
The sunshine' fails, the shadows grow more 

drearj", 
And I am near to fall, infirm and weary. 



NOTES. 



Page 19. Coplas de Manriqne. 

This poem of Manrique is a great favorite in 
Spain. No less than four poetic GioBses, or 
running commentaries, upon it have been pub- 
lished, no one of which, however, posBesses great 
S>etic merit. That of ^ the Carthusian monk, 
odrigo de Valdepefkas, is the best. It is known 
as the Olosa del Cartwo. There is also a proB3 
Commentary by Luis de Aranda. 

The following stanzas of the poem wer3 found 
in the author's pocket, after his death on the 
field of battle. 

*' O World ! RO fow the years \ve live. 

Would that the life which thou duat give 

Were life indi<ed ! 

AUus ! thy gorrovm fall so fast*, 

Oar happiest hour is when at last 

The soul is freed. 

" Our days are rovered o er with grief, 

And HorrowH neither few nor brirf 

Veil all in gliM^ni ; 

Left desolate of rp:il good. 

Within this thiHMle** aolitudo 

Ko pleasures bli>otn. 

**Thy i)ilirrima!/e ItoginR in teara, 
And cndH in bitter doubts and fcan, 
Or dark desjKiir ; 
Midway so nitiiiy toila appear, 
That he who lingerK longest here 
Knowd inr>st of care. 

"Thy goodn are bonght with many a groan. 

By the hot s-.viiit of to.l alone, 

And weary hearts : 

Flect-footwl i < th»» approach of woe. 

But with a lingering ntep and slow 

Its form departs." 

Page 25. King Christian. 

Nils Juel was a celebrated Danis'i A^Imirali 
and Peder Wessel, a Vice-Afimiral, who for 
his great prowess received the pop.ilar title of 
Tordenskiold, or Thimder'shield. In childhood 
he was a tailor's apprentice, and rose to his hich 
rank before the age of twenty-eight, when he 
was killed in a duel 

Page 39. The Skeleton in Aitnor. 

This Ballad was suggr^sted to me while riding 
on the sea-shore at Newport. A year or two 
previous a skeleton had been due up at Fall 
Kiver, clad in broken and corroded armor ; and 
the idea occurred to me of connecting it with the 
Round Tower at Newport, generally known hith- 
erto as trie Old Winamill, though now claimed 
by the Danes as a work of their early ancestors. 
Professor Rafn, in the iffUnoircs de la SorietS 
Jitiyale de» Antiquaires du Xord, for lS38-li»3i^ 
says : — 

*^ There is no mistaking in this instance the 
stylo in which the more ancient stone edifices of 
the North were constr icted,— the style which l>e- 
longs to the Roman or Ante-Gothic architecture, 
and which, especially after the time of Charle- 
magne, diffused itself from Italy over the whole 
of the West and North of Europe, wh2re it con- 
tinued to predominate until the close of the 



twelfth cent.iry, — that styh which some authors 
have, from one of its mcst st.iliing characteris- 
tics, called the round arch b\v1c, the same which 
in England is denominated Saxon and sometimes 
Norman architecture. 

*'Onthe ancient structure in Newport there 
are no ornaments remaining, which might possibly 
; have served to guide us in assigning the probable 
[ date of its erection. Th it no vestige Vkhatever is 
found of the pointed arch, nor any approxima- 
tion to it, is indicative of an earlier rather than 
of a later period. Fiom such characteristics aa 
remain, however, W3 can scarcely form any other 
inference than one, in which I am persuailcd that 
all who are familiar with Old-Northern architec- 
ture will concur, that this building was 

ERECTED AT A I'ERIOD DECIDEDLY NOT LATER 

THAN THE TWELFTH CENTUKY. This remark 
applies, of course, to the original building only, 
and not to the alterations that it subsequently 
received ; for there are several such al'-^erations 
in the upper part of the building which cannot 
be mistaken, and which weie most li!:ely occa- 
sioned by its be'ng adapted in modem times to 
various uses; for example, as the substracture 
of a windmill, and lattorly as a hay maga :ine. To 
the same times may be- refered the windows, the 
fireplace, and th? aporturcs m.-ido alK)ve the col- 
umns. That this bnildng co -.1 1 not have been 
erected for a wi idmill, i.s what an architect will 
easily disco n." 

I will not enter into a discrsaon of the point. 
It is sufficiently well established for the purpose 
of a ballad ; though doubtless many a citizen of 
Newport, who has passed 1 is days within sight 
o*' the Hound Tower, will be ready to explain, 
with Sancho : '^ God bless me ! did I not warn you 
to have a care of what >'0 i were doing, for that 
it was nothing but a windmill ; and nobody could 
mistake it, but one who had the like in his heai.** 

Page«l. Skoal! 

In Scandinavia, this is th'i customary salnt^- 
t'on when drinking a heulth. I ha\e sLgbtly 
changed the orthography of the word, in ord^r 
to preserve the correct pronunciatron. 

Page 112. The Luck of Edenhall. 

Th3 tradition upon which this ballad is found- 
ed, and the " shards of the Luck of Edenhall," 
still exist in England. The goblet is in th ) pos- 
session of Sir Christopher Mungrave, Bart., of 
Eden Hall, Cumberland ; and is not so entirely 
shattered as the ballad leaves it. 

Page Z2. The Elected KnigJU, 

This strange and somewhat mystical Imllad is 
from Nyerup and Rahbeli's Danske Vitier of the 
Middle Ages. It seems to refer to ths first 
preaciiing of Christianity in the North, and to 
the institution of Knigtit -Errantry. The three 
maidens I suppose to be Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty. The irregularities of the original have been 
carefully preserved in the transition. 
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NOTES. 



Pago 33. The Children of the Lord's Supper. 

There is something patriarchal still lingering 
aboat rural life in Sweden, which renders it a fit 
theme for sone. Almost primeval simplicity 
rai^a over that Northern land, — almost primeval 
so itude and stillness. Yon pass out trom the 
gate of the city, and, as if by magic, the scene 
changes to a wild, woodland landscape. Around 
you are forests of lir. Overhead hang the long, 
fan-like branches, trailing with moss, and heavy 
with red and blue cones. Under foot is a carpet 
of yellow leaves; and the air is warm and balmy. 
On a wooden bridge you cross a little silver 
stream ; and anon come forth into a pleasant and 
snnny land of farms. Wooden fenoes divide the 
adjoining fields. Across the road are gates, 
which are opened by troops of children. The 
peasants take off their hats as you pass ; you 
sneeze, and they cry, "God bless you!'' Thi 
houses in the Tillages and smaller towns are all 
built of hewn timber, and for the most part 
painted red. The floors of the taverns are strewn 
with the fragrant tips of fir bouehs. In many 
villages there are no taverns, ana the peasants 
take turns in receiving travellers. The thrifty 
housewife shows you into the best chamber, the 
walls of which are hung round with rude pictures 
from the Bible ; and brings yon her heavy silver 
spoons, — an heirloom, — to dip the curdled milk 
from the pan. You have oaten cakes baked some 
months before, or bread with anise-seed and cori- 
ander in it, or perhaps a little pine bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought Ids 
horses from the plough, and harnessed them to 
your carriage. Solitary travellets come and go in 
uncouth une-hone chaises. M )8t of them have 
pipes in their mouths, and, hang ng around their 
necks in front, a leather wallet, in which they 
carry tobacco, and the great banknotes of the 
country, as large as your two hands. You meet, 
also groups of Dalekarlian peasant- women, travel- 
ling homeward or townward in pursuit of work. 
They walk bsrefoot, carrving in their hands 
their shoes, which have high heels under the hol- 
low of the foot, and soles of birch baric 

Frequent, too. are the village churches, stand- 
ing by the roadside, each in its own little Garden 
of Gethsemane. In the parish register great 
events are doubtless recorded. Some old king 
was christened or buried in that church ; and a 
little sexton, with a rusty key, shows you the 
baptismal font, or the coffin. In the churchyard 
are a few flowers, and much green grass; and 
daily the shadow of th^ church spire, with its 
long, tapering finger, counts the tombs, repre- 
senting a dial-plate of human life, on which the 
hours and minutes are the graves of men. The 
stones are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some 
are armorial bearings ; on others only the initials 
of the poor tenants, with a date, as on the roofs 
of Dutch cottages. They all sleep with their 
heads to the westward. Each held a lighted 
taper in his hand when he died ; and in his coffin 
were placed his little heai-t-trea-^ures, and a pieoe 
of money for his last journey. Babes that came 
lifeless into the world were carried in the arms of 
gray-haired old men to the only cradle they ever 
slept in; and in the shroud of th3 dead mother 
were laid the little garments of the child that 
lived and died in her bosom. And over this scene 
the village pastor looks from his window in the 
stillness of midnight, and says in his heart, ** How 
quietly they rest, all th3 departed ! *^ 

Near the churchyard gate stands a poor-box, 
fastened to a post by iron bands, and secured by 
a padlock, with a sloping wooden roof to keep on 
the rain. If it be Sunday, the peasants sit on the 
church steps and con their psalm-books. Others 
are coming down the road with their beloved 



pastor, who talks to them of holy things from 
beneath his broad-brimmed hat. He spealra of 
fields and harvests, and of the parable of the 
sower, that went forth to sow. He leads them 
to the Good Shepherd, and to the pleasant 
pastures of the spirit-land. He is their patri- 
arch, and, like Melchizedek, both priest and 
king, though he has no other throne than the 
church pulpit. The women carry psalm-books 
in their hands, wrapped in silk nandkerchiefo, 
and listen devoutly to the ^ood man's words. 
But the young men, like GaUio, care for none of 
these things. They are busy counting the plaits 
in the kirUes of the peasant-girls, their number 
being an indication of the wearer's wealth. It 
may end in a wedding. 

I will endeavor to ctescribe a village wedding in 
Sweden. It shall be in summer-time, that there 
may be flowers, and in a southern province, that 
the bride may be fair. The earl^ song of the 
lark and of chanticleer are mingling in the clear 
morning air, and the snn, the heavenly bride- 
groom with golden locks, arises in the cast, just 
as our earthly brid«px>om with yellow hair arises 
in the south. In the yard there is a sound of 
voices and a trampling of hoofs, and horses are 
led forth and saddled. The steed that is to bear 
the bridegroom has a bunch of flowers upon his 
forehead, and a rarland of corn-flowers aroimd 
his neck. Friends from the neighborirg farms 
come riding in, their blue cloaks streaming to the 
wind ; and finally the happy bridegroom, with a 
whip in his hand, and a monstrous nosrga^* in the 
breast of his bUck jacket, comes foith from his 
chamber ; and then to horse and away, towards 
the village where the bride already sits and waits. 

Forrmcst rides the spokesman, followed by 
some half-dozeu village musicians. Next comes 
the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, 
and then forty or fifty friends and wedding 
guests, half of them perhaps with pistols and 

funs in their handa A kind of baggage-wagon 
rings up the rear, laden with food and drink for 
these merry pilgrims. At the entrance of every 
village stands a triumphal arch, adorned witn 
flowers and ribbons and evergreens ; and as they 
pass beneath it the wedding guests fire a salute, 
and the whole proceEsion stops. And straight 
from ever}' pocket flies a black jack, filled vnth 
punch or brandy. It is passed from hand to 
nand among the crowd ; provisions are brou|;ht 
from the wagon, and after eating and drinking 
and hurrahing, the procession moves forwara 
again, and at length draws near the hou£e of the 
bride. Four heralds ride forward to announce 
that a knight and his attendants are in the neigh- 
boring forest, and pray for hospitality. *'How 
many arc yon?", asks the bride's father. "At 
least three hundred, " is the answer ; and to this the 
host replies, '* Yes ; were you seven times as many, 
you should all be welcome : and in token thereof 
receive this cup." Whereupon each herald re- 
ceives a can ot ale; and soon after the whole 
jovial company comes storming into the farmer's 
yard, and, riding round the May-pole, which 
stands in the centre, alights amid a grand salute 
and flourish of musia 

In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon 
her head and a tear in her eye, like the ViMJn 
Diary in old church paintings. She is dressea in 
a red bodice and kirtle witn loose linen sleeves. 
There is a gilded belt around her waist; and 
around ber neck strings of golden beads, and a 
golden chain. On the crown rests a wreath of 
wild roses, and below it another of cypresa 
Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair; 
and her blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the 
ground. O thou good soul! thou hast hard 
hands, but a soft heart ! Thou art poor. The 
very ornaments thou wearest are not thine. They 
have been hired for this {jrcat day. Yet art thou 
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rich ; rich in health, rich in hope, rich in thy 
first, young, fervent love. Tue blessing of 
Heaven be apoa thee! So thinks the parish 
priest, as he joins together the hands of bride 
and bridegroom, saying, in deep, solemn tones, — 
^* I give thee in murriage this damsel, to be thy 
wedded wife in all honor, and to share the half 
of thy bed, thy look and key, and every third 
penny which yon two may poasess, or may in- 
herit, and ail the rights which Upland's laws pro- 
vide, and the holy Ring Erik gave. '* 

The dinner is now served, and the bride sits 
between the bridegroom and the priestw The 
spokesman delivers an oration after the ancient 
cnstom of his fathers. He interlards it well 
with quotations from the Bible ; and invites the 
Saviour to be present at this marriage feast, a<i he 
was at the marriage feast in Caua of Galilee. 
The table is not sparingly set forth. E^ch makes 
a lone arm, and the feast goes oheerly on. Punch 
and brandy pass roond between the coorses, and 
here and there (^ pipe u smoked while yraiting for 
the next dish. They sit long at table ; but, as all 
things must have an end, so must a Swedish 
dinner. Then the dance begins. It is led off by 
the bride and the priest, who perform a solemn 
minuet together. Not tdl after midnight comes 
the last dance. The girls form a riii^ around the 
brido, to keep her from the hands ofthe married 
women, who endeavor to break through the magic 
circle, and seiie their new sister. After long 
struggling they succeed ; and the crown is taken 
from her head and the jewels from her neck, and 
her bodice is unlaced, and her kirtle taken off; 
and like a vestal virgin clad all in white she goes, 
but it is to her marriage chamber, not to her 

grave; and the wedding gneats follow her with 
ghted candles in their liands. And this is a 
village bridal. 

Nor must I forget the suddenly changing 
seasons of the Northern clime. There is no Tons^ 
and lingering spring, unfolding leaf and blossom 
one by one: no long and lingering autumn, 
ponopouB witn many -colored leaves and the glow 
of Indian summers. But winter and summer 
are wonderful, and pass into each other. The 
quail has hardly ceased piping in the com, when 
winter from the folds of trailing clouds sows 
broadcast over the land snow, icicles, and rattl.ng 
hail. The days wane apace. Erelong the sun 
hardlyrisee above the horizon, or does not rise at 
alL The moon and the stars some t'irough the 
day ; only, at noon they are pale and waM, and in 
the southern skv a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, 
bums along the horizon, and tnen goes out. And 
pleasantlv under the silver moon, and under the 
silent, solemn qtars, ring the steel-shoes of the 
skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, and the 
sound of bells. 

And now the Northern Lights begin to burn, 
faintly at first, like sunbeams playing in the 
waters of the blue sea. Then a soft crimson 
glow tinses the heavens. There is a blush on the 
cheek of night. The colors come and go, and 
change from crimson to gold, from gold to crim- 
son. The snow is stained with rosy light Two- 
fold from the zenith, east and west, fiames a fiery 
■word; and a broad band passes athwart the 
heavens like a summer sunset. Soft purple 
clouds come sailing over tha sky, and through 
their vapory folds tne winking stars shine white 
as silver. With such pomp as this is Merry 
Christmas ushered in, thougn only a single star 
heralded the first Christmas. And in memory 
of that day the Swedish peasints dance on 
straw ; and the peasant-ffirls throw straws at the 
timbered roof oi the hall, and for every one that 
sticks in a orack shall a groomsman come to their 
wedding. Merrv Ch:istmas indeed! For pious 
Bonis there shall be church songs and sermons, 
bat for Swedish peasants, brandy and nut-brown 



ale iu wooden bowls ; and the great Yule-cake 
crowned with a cheese, and garlanded with apples, 
and upholding a three-armed candlestick over the 
Christmas feast. They may tell tales, too, of 
Jdns Landsbracka, and Lunkenfus, and the great 
Riddar i<^nke of Pingsdaga.* 

And now the glad, leafy midsummer full of 
blossoms and the song of nightingales, is come ! 
Saint John has taken the flowers and festival of 
heathen Balder ; and in every village there is a 
May-pole lifcy feet high, with wreaths and 
roses and ribbons streaming in the wind, and a 
noisy weatber-cock ' on top, to tell the village 
whence the wind cometh and whither it goeth. 
The sun does not set till ten o^clock at night ; 
and the children are at play in the streats an hour 
later. The windows and doors arc all open, and 
yoa may sit and read till midnight without a 
candle. O, how beautiful is the summer night, 
wiiioh is not nigut, but a sunless yet unclouded 
day, descending upon earth with dews and shad- 
ows and refreshing coolness ! How beautiful the 
long, mild twdight, which like a silver clasp 
unites to-day with yesterday! How beautiful 
the silent hour, when Morning and Evening thus 
sit together, hand in tmnd, beneath the starless 
sky of midnight ! From the church-tower in the 
public square the bell tolls the hour, with a soft, 
musical chime ; and the watchman, whc se watch- 
tower is the bel&y, blows a blast in his hem for 
each stroke of the hammer, and four times, to 
the four comers of the heavens, in a sonorons 
voice he chants, — 

** Ho I wntrhman, ho ♦ 
Twelve in the ciiKsk ! 
God ke«p onr town 
From flre end brand 
And hostile hand ! 
Twelve is the clock I" 

From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see 
the sun all night long; and farther north the 
priest stands at his diKir in the warm midnight, 
and lights his pipe with a common burning -gtass. 

Page 33. The Fcagt ofthe Ltafy Pavilions, 

In Swedish, Lofhydduhbgiideny the Leaf- 
huts'-hi(];h-tide. 

Page 33. IFwherg. 

The peasant-painter of Sweden. He is known 
chiefly oy his altar-pieses in the village churchea. 

Page 33. WaHin. 

A distinguished pulpit-orator and poet. He 
is particularly remarkable for the beauty and sub- 
limity of his psalma 

Page 45. A9 Lope 8aj/9, 

**Lac61era 
de nn EspaAol sentado no se templa, 
(dno ]e repreaentan on dos honis 
hasta el final jnicio deade el G^nesis.^* 

Lope de Vegcu 

Page 46. Ahemuneio Sataruul 

^^Digo, Seftora, respondid Sancho, lo que ten- 
go dicho, aue de los azotes abemuncio. Abre- 
nuncio, haoeis de decir, Sancho, y no como decis, 
dijo el Duque." — Don Quixote^ t*art H., ch. 85. 

Page 48. Pray Carrillo, 

The allusion here is to a Spanish Epigxam. 

** Siemnre Fray CarrlUo estis 
cRiiHandonoR ac& fnera ; 
quien en tu celda efltaviera 
para no vertc jaman ! ^^ 

BoM de Faber, FloreHa^ Na 611. 



* Titles of Swedish popular tales. 
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Pa^^j 48 P^dre Francisco, 

Tais is from an Italian popular song. 

•• * Padre Francesco, 

Padre Franoeaco I ' 
— CoHa voletc del Padre Franoesco ? — 

* V ' d una bcUa ragazzina 

Che ai vtioie oonfessnr I ^ 
Fatte r entrare. faite V entrare ! 
Chn In voglio confesMare. ^* 

Kitpi^cf*^ Volk*ih\m\U'h€ Hoenien au^ alien Jfund- 
ai ten ItaUewi utid nehier Insein^ p. 194. 

Page 49. Ave I cujus caltem dare. 

From a mor-'kiflh hymn of the twelfth century, 
in Sir Alexander Croke's Enaay on the Origin^ 
Progrean^ and Ifedine of Rhyming Latin Verse^ 
p. lOU. 

Page 50. The gold of the Buand. 

Burn.- is the name given by the Gypsies to all 
wlio art* not of their race. 

Page 61. Count of the CaUa. 

Tiie GypBies call themselves Cal'js See Bor- 
row's valuable and ext:umely interesting wo«k, 
The Zimali ; or an Anount of the Gypsies in 
Spain, London, 1841. 

Page 53. Asks if his money -hags would rise. 

" i Y volvit ndome d un la'io, vi d un Avarien- 
to. que estaba pi*eguntando a otro (que por haber 
sido enibalsainado, v e->t^r 1 -xos sua tripas no 
hablaba, porquj no nab. an Uegado si habian de 
reducitar aquel diabodo< lo» e'ltfrrados), si resuci- 
tarlan uuoj bolsonei sayoa ? " — £Jl Sueflo de 
las Cola eras. 

Page 5'2. Aiulamen! said my Cid the Cam- 
pcador. 

A line from tli3 ancient Por ma del Cid. 

•* Amen, dixo Mio Cid el Campcodor.*' 

Line 3044. 

Page 52. The river of hU* tho7tghts. 
This expression is f om Dan'c; 

*''Si chc c'hlaro 
Per cs.^a accndii dcUa menti! il flumu. ^ 

Byron has likewise used the expression ; 
though I do not recollect in which of his poems. 

Page 52. Afarl Franrn. 

A common Spanish proverb, used to turn aside 
A question one does not wi >h to answer ; 

'•Porquo cafi6 Marl Frunai 

quatxo Icguas de Su!an:an:^n. ^ 

Page 52. Ay^ soft^ emerald eyes. 

The Spaniards, with goo'l reason, consider this 
color t)f th.' eye as beautiful, and celebrate it in 
song ; as, for example, in the well-know^n Villan- 
cico: 

*' Ay ojueloa verdes, 
ay lo8 niifi ojiielos, 
ay hagan 1<« cioloA 
que dc mi te ncuerdcs I 

• ■ • • 

Tengo confianza 
de mis verdeB ojof*.'^ 

BohltteFaier. Floresta, "So. ^S5. 

Dante speaks of Beatrice's eyes as emeralds. 
Purgatorio. xxxi. lit 5. Lami says, in his Anno- 
tazioniy ** Erano i snoi occhl d' un turohino ver- 
dicclo, simile a quel del mare." 

Page 52. The Avenging Child, 

Sdc the ancient Ballada of El Infante Ven- 
gador, and Calayons, 



Page. 53. All are sleeping. 
From the Spanish. Mhl tie Faber^ Floresta, 
No. 2S± 

Page 56. Oood night. 

From the Spanish; as are likewise the aonga 
immediately toUowing, and that which com- 
mences the first scene of Act IIL 

Page 60. The evil eye, 

^^ In the Gltano language, caating the evil eye 
is called Querelar ncunla^ which simply means 
making sick^ and which, according to the com- 
mon superstition, is accomplished by casting an 
evil looK at people, especially children, who, 
from the tendemesa of their constitution, ara 
supposed to be more easily blighted than those of 
a more mature age. After receiving the evil 
glance, they fall sick, and die in a few hours. 

*' The Spaniards have very little to say respect- 
ing the evil eye, though the belief in ]t is very 
{)revalent, especially in Andalasia, amongst the 
ower orders. A stag's hoin is considered a good 
safeguard, and on that account a small hem, tip- 
|)cd with silver, is frequently attached to the 
children's necks by means of a cord braided from 
the hair of a black mare's tail. Should the evil 
glance be cast, it is imagined that the horn re- 
ceives it, and instantly snaps asunder. Such 
ho.ns mav be purchased in some of the silver- 
smiths' shops at Seville." — BoRiiow's Zincali^ 

I Vol. I. ch. ix. 

I 

I Page 60. On the top of a moufitain I stand. 

I This and the following scraps of song are from 
• Borrow' B Ziticali ; or an Account of the Gypsi*s 
^ in Spain. 

Tne Gypsy words in the same scene may be 
thus interpreted : 

John-Dorados, piec&s of gold. 

Pigeon^ a simpleton. 

In your morocco^ stripped. 

Doues^ sheets. 

Moon., a shirt. 

Chirelin^ a thief. 

Jfurcigalleros^thoRe who steal at nightfall. 

FaMilteros, footpads. 

Hermity high way -robber. 

Planets^ candles. 

Command ments^ the fingers. 

Saint Martin asleep^ to rob a person asleep. 

LanternSy eyes. 

Goblin^ police-officer. 

Papagayo, a spy. 

Viney ,rds and Dancing John, to take flight. 

Page 62. Jf thou art sleepi g^ maiden. 

From the Spanish ; as is likewise the song of 
the Contrabandifita on page 62. 

Page 65. A 11 the Foresters of Flanders, 

The title of Foresters was given to the early 

fovernors of Flanders, appointed by the kings cf 
"ranee. Ijyderick du Bucq, in the days of Clo- 
taire the Second, was the first of tncm; and 
Bcaudoin Bras-de-Fcr, who stole away the fair 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, from the 
French court, and married her in Brrgcs, was 
the last After him the title of Fort^ster was 
changed to that of Count. Philippe d' Alsace, 
Guy de Dampierre, and Louis de Crecy, coming 
later in the order of time, were therefore rather 
Counts than Foresters. Philippe went twice to 
the Holy Land as a Crnsa<Ier, and died of the 
plague at St. Jean-d'Acre, shortly after the cap- 
ture of the city by the Christians. Guy de Dam- 
pierre died in the prison of Compit'gnc Louis de 
Crccy was son and successor of HoL>ert de Bc'th- 
une, who strangled his wife, Yolande de Bonr- 
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gogne, with the bridle of his horse, for having 
poisoned, at the age of eleven years, Charles, his 
son by his first wife, Blanche a* Anjou. 

Page 65. Stately danies, like qneetu attended. 

When Philippe-le-Bt.l, king of France, visited 
Flinders with his queen, she was so astonished at 
the magnificence of the dames of Bruges, that she 
exclaimed : " Je croyais etra senle reine ici, mais 
11 parait que ceux de Flandre qui se trouvent dans 
nos prisons sont tons des princes, car leurs 
f emmes sont habilees comme des princesses, et 
des relnes." 

When the burgomasters of Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres went to Paris to pa^r homage to King 
John, in 1851, they were received with great 
pomp and distinction ; but, being invited to 
a festival, the^ observed that their seats at table 
were not furnished with cushions ; whereupon, to 
make known their displeaRure at this want of rc- 
^rd to their dignity, they folded their rich- 
ly embroidered cloaks and seated themselves upon 
them. On rising from tablr, they left their cloaks 
behind them, and, being informed of their appa- 
rent forgetfulness, Simon van Eertrj'cke, burgo- 
master of Bruges, replied, '*We Flemings are 
not in the habit of carrying away our cushions 
after dinner." 

Page 65. KnUjhtti who bore the Fleece of 
Gold. 

Philippe de Bourgogne, sumamed Le Bon, es- 
poused Isabella of Poitugal on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1430 ; and on the same day instituted the 
famous order of the Fleece of GolJ. 

Page 65. I beheld the gentle Mary, 

Marie de Valols, Duchess of Burgundy, was 
left by the death of her father, Charles-le- 
Tcmeraire, at the age of twenty, the richest 
heiress of Europe. She came to Bruges, as 
Countess of Flanders, in 14T7, and in the same 
year was married by proxy to the Archduke 
Maximilian. According to the custom of the 
time, the Duke of Bavaria, Maximilian's substi- 
t:ite, slept with the princess. They were both in 
complete dress, separated by a naked sword, and 
attended by four armed guards. Marie wan 
adored by her subjects for her gentleness and her 
many other virtues. 

Maximilian was son of the Emperor Frederick 
the Third, and is the same person mentioned 
afterwards in the poem of Nuremberfl as the \ 
Kaiser Maximilian, and. the hero of PUnzin^'s 
poem of Trnerdank. Having been imprisoned by 
the revolted burghers of Bruges, thev refused to 
release him, till he consented to kneel in the pub- 
lic square, and to swear on the Holy Evangelists 
and the body of Saint Donatus, that he would 
not take vengeance upon them for their rebellion. 

Page 65. Tlie bloody battle of the Spun of 
Gold. 

This battle, the most memorable in Flemish 
history, was fought under the walls of Courtray, 
on the 11th of July, 180'i, between the French and 
the Flemings, the former commanded by Robert 
Comte d'Artois, and the latter by Guilfanme de 
Jnliers, and Jean. Comte de Namnr. The French 
army was completely routed, with a loss of 
twenty thousand infantry and seven thousand 
cavalry; among whom were sixty-three princes, 
dukes, and counts, seven hundred lords-banneret, 
and eleven himdred noblemen. The flower of the 
French nobility perished on that day ; to which 
history h-is given the name of the Jour nee des 
JiperoHK d'Or, from the great number of golden 
spuiB found on the field of battle. Seven hun- 
dred of them were hung up as a trophy in the 
church of Notre Dame ae Coortray ; and, as the 



cavaliers of that day wore but a single spur each, 
these vouched to God for the violent and bloody 
death of seven hundred of his creatures. 

Page 65. Saw the fight of Mlnneioater. 

When the inhabitants of Bruges w^ere digging 
a canal at Minnewater, to bring the waters of the 
Lys from Deynze to their city, they were attacked 
and routed by the ciiizens of Ghent, whose com- 
merce would have been much injured by the canal. 
They were led by Jean Lyons, captain of a mili- 
tary company at Ghent, called the Chapcrom 
BlancH. He had great sway over the turbulent 
populace, who, in those prosperous times of the 
city, gained an easy livelihood by laboring two or 
three days in the week, and had the remaining 
four or five to devote to public affairs. The fight 
at Minnewater was followed by open rebell.on 
against Louis de Maele, the Count of Flanders 
a^id Protector of Bruges. His superb chateau of 
Wondelghem was pillaged and burnt; and tho 
insurgents forced the gates of Brug(s, and entered 
in triumph, with Lyons mounted at their head. 
A few days afterwards he died suddenly, perhaps 
by poison. 

Meanwhile the insurgents received a check at 
the village of NevMe; and two hundred of them 
perished in the church, which was burned bv tho 
Count's orders. One of the chiefs, Jean de iLan- 
noy, took refuge in the belfry. From the summit 
of the tower he held forth his purse filled with 
/^old, and begged for deliverance. It was in vain. 
His enemies cried to him from below to save him- 
self as best he might ; and, half suffocated with 
smoke and flame, he threw himself from the 
tower and perished at their feet. Peace was 
soon afterwards established, and the Count re- 
tired to faithful Bruges. 

Page 65. The Golden Dragon's vest. 

The Grolden Dragon, taken from the churoh of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, in one of the 
Crusades, and placed on the belfry of Brusca, was 
afterwards transported to Ghent by Philip van 
Artevelde, and still adorns the belfry of that 
city. 

'The inscription on-the alarm-bell at Ghent is 
*' Mynen naern is Roland ; als ik klcp is er brandy 
and als ik Iny is er vu-torie in hct land." My 
name is Roland; when I toll there is fire, and 
when I ring there is victory in the land. 

Page 66. Thai their great imperial city 
stretrhed its hand through every elitne. 

An old popular proverb of the town runs 
thus : — 

^'yarnbertTs Hand 
Qeht durch aUe Laud.'** 

Kurembt-Tf^'s hand 
Qoes through every land. 

Page 66. Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser 
Max'unilian's praise. 

Melchior Pfinzing was one of the most celebrat- 
ed German poets oi the sixteenth century. The 
hero of his liuerdauk was the reigning emperor, 
Maximilian; and the poem was to the Germans 
of that day what the Orlando Furioso was to the 
Italians. Maximilian is mentioned before, in the 
Belfry of Bruges. See page 77. 

Page 66. In the church of sainted Sebeddsleeps 
enshrined his holy dust. 

The tomb of Saint Sebald, in the church which 
bears his nam^, is one of the richest works of art 
in Nuremberg. It is of bronze, and was cast bj 
Peter Vischer and his sons, who labored upon it 
thirteen years. It is adorned with nearly one 
hundred ognres, among which those of the TVelve 
Apostles are conspicuous for size and beacty. 
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Page6Q. In the rhnrrh of sainted Lawrence 
MtaudM a pix of senfptnre rare. 

This pix, or tabernacle for the vemels of the 
•aerainent, is by the hand of Adam Kraft. It 18 



Page 74. Like imperial Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne may be called by pte-eminene the 
monarch of farmers. According to the German 
tradition, in seasons of great abnndance, his 



an exquisite piece of sculpture in white stone, and epirit crosses the Rhine on a golden bridge at 
rises to the hei;,'ht of sixty-four feet It stands Bingen, and blesses the cornfield* and the vine- 
in the choir, whose richly painted w^indows cover yards. During his lifetime, he did not disdain, 

-'■ — '^^ : « —1 — says Montesquieu, ** to sell the eggs from the farm- 

3'ards of his domains, and the buperfluous vege- 
tables of his gardens; while he distributed among 
his people the wealth of the Lombards and the 
immense treasures of the Hons.^^ 



it with varied colors. 

Page 67. WtJtest of the Twelve WUe Miuters. I 

The Twelve Wise Masters was the title of the | 
original c<iriK)ration of the Masterslnfjers, Hans - 
8iu;hs, the cobbler of NurcmJjerfr, though not one | 
of the original Twelve, was the mof.t renowne 1 of 
the MastcTsingers, as well an the most voluminous. 
He fionriKhed in the sixteenth centi;ry, and left 
behind him thirty-four folio volnraes of manu- 
script, containing two huntlred and ci^ht plays, 
one thousand an<l seven hundrc<l comic tales, and 
between four and five thousand lyric poems. 



Page 103. 

Behold, at last. 

Each tall and tapering mast 

Is swung into its place. 



I wish to anticipate 

j i^age. by stating, that 



a criticism on this pas- 
sometimes, though not 
I ns7;ally, vessels are launched f ullv sparred and 
rigge<l. I have availed myself oi the exception 
Adam Puschman, in his poem on the death of ' as better suited to my purposes than the general 
Hans hachs, describes him as he appeared in a i rale; htit the reader will see that it is neither a 
^gJQjj . 1 blunder nor a poetic license. On this subject a 



Page 07. As in Adam Puschman' s song. 



friend in PortUnd, Maine, writes me thus : 

''In this State, and also, I am told, in New 
York, ships are sometimes rigged upon the stocks 
in order to save time, or to make a show. There 
was a fine, lai^e ship launched last summer at 
Ellsworth, fully .sparred and rigged. Some years 
ago a ship was launched here^ with her rigging. 



"An ohl msn, 
Oray and whiU'. ami (lovf-like. 
Who ha<l. in s/n^th. a jrn'.it iKMird, 
An»l r.afl in a fair, i;rcMt book. 
Beautiful with goliiun claHix*.** 

Page 69. The Occultaiion of Orion. 

Astronomically speaking, this title is incorrect ; , spars, sails, and cargo aboard. She sailed the next 
I anpl.7 to a confitelladon what can properly be | dav, and — was never heard of again ! I hope this 



applied to some of it. stars only. But my obser 
vatlon is made from the Lill of song, and not from | 
that of science ; and will, I trut«t, be found suffi- 
ciently accurate for the present purpose. 

Page 71. Who, unharmed, on his tusks once 
caught tfte bolts of the thuiuler. 

**A delegation of warriors from the Delaware 
tribe having visited the governor of Virginia, 



will not be the fate of your poem ! ^ 

Page 105. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

" When the wind abated and the vessels were 
near enough, the Admiral was seen constantly sit- 
ting in the stem, with a book in his hand. On the 
9th of September he was seen for the last time, 
and was heard by the people of the Hind to sav. 

We are as near heaven by sea as by land.^ In 



during the Revolution, on matters of basiness, : the following night, the lights of the ship sud- 
after theae had been discussed and settled in j deniy disappeared. The people in the other ves- 
council, the governor asked tliem pome questions I ^q\ kept a good lookout for him during the re- 
xjlative to their country, and, among others, what ; mainder ot the voyage. On the 22d of Septcm- 
they knew or had heard of the animal whose j \yQx they arrived, through much tempest and 
iKines were found at the Saltlicks on the Ohio. ; peril, at Falmouth. But nothing more was seen 
Their chief speaker immediately put himself into I or heard of the Admiral" — Belknap's J.fii€riraM 
an attitude of oratory, and with a j)omp suited , Biography^ L 303. 



to what he conceived the elevation of his subject, 
informcl him that it was a tradition handed 
down from their fathers. * that in ancient times a 
htrd of these tremendous animals came to the 
Big-bone licks, and began an universal destruc- 



Page 111. The Blind Girl of CastH-Cuille. 

Jasmin, the author of this beautiful poem, is to 
the South of France what Bnms is to the South 
of Scotland, — the representative of the heart of 



tion of tap t>ear, deer, eiKs, ouiiaioes, ann otner ^j^^ people, -one of those happv bards who are 
animals which had l>een created for the use of the I ^^^^^^fjjj'^j^^..^ mouths fuU of birds {lahouco 
Indians: that the (,reat Man above, looking j,i^,,od'aonzeloHH). He has written his own bi- 
down and st-eing this, was so ewagcd that he ^ pj^y i^ a poetic form, and the simple narm- 
seijsed his l.ghtning. descended on theearth, seated tiVe of his poverty, bis struggles, and his triumphs 
himself on a neig.iDonng mountain, on a rock of j^ touching. He stUI lives at Agcn, on the 

which hw se.it and the print of his feet are sti Q^^^e; and fong maybe live there to delight 
to be seen, and hu. led his bolts among them ti 1 ; ^.^ ^^^.^,^ j^^^ ^-^^ ^^^^^^ ^ , 
the whole were slaughtered, except the big bull, i ^j^^ following description of his person and 
who, presenting hi.s torehead to the shafts shook ^ Ufe is tSken from the granhii pages of 

them Of! as they fell : I)ut raisMng one at length, TT^^"^ ^ ^^^ Pvrenees," by touisa Stuart 

*hf i Cost^llo, whose charming pen has done so much 
to illustrate the French provinces and their liter- 

'*At the entrance of ihe promenade, Du Gra- 
vicr, is a row of small houses.— £ome cafes other 
shops, the indication of which is a painted cloth 
placed across the way. with the owner's name m 



it wounded him in the side; whereon, springing 
round, he bounded over the Ohio, over the 
Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over the great 
lakes, where he is living at this diav.' " — Jeffer- 
»on'» Xotes on Virginia^ Query VI. 



Page 73. Walter von dcr Vogelweid. 

Walt^jr von der Vocelweid, or Bird -Meadow, was ' tiright gold letters, in the manner of the wjcadej 
one of the principal Minnesingers of the thirteenth in the streets, and their announcements. One ol 
century. He triumphed over Heinrich von Of t<»r- the most glaring of these was, we observed, a 
dingen in that poetic contest at Wartburg CaRtl**. bright blue flag, bordered with gold ; on which, m 
known in literary history as the War of Wart- lar^re gold letters, appeared the name of ' Jwrnin, 
burg. . Coiffeur.' We entered, and tvere welcomed by a 
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smiling, d&rk-eyed woman, who informed ub that 
her husband was busy at that moment dressing a 
customer's hair, but he was desirous to receive 
us, and begged we would walk into his parlor at 
the back of the shop. 

" She exhibited to us a laurel crown of gold of 
delicate workmanship, sent from the city of 
Clemcnce Isaure, Toulouse, to the poet ; who will 
probably one dav take his place in the caf)Uoii.l. 
Next came a golden cup, with an inscription in 
his honor, given by the citizens of Auch ; a gold 
watoh, chain, and seals, sent by the King, Louis 
Philippe ; an emerald ring, worn and presented 
by the lamented Duke of Orleans ; a pearl pin by 
the graceful Duche&s, who, on the poet's visit to 
Pans accompanied by his son, received him in the 
words he puts into the mouth of Henri Quatre : 

' Brabes Gaitcous ! 
A moim amon per bouR aon dibes creyre ; 
Bencs ! bead^ 1 ey plaz6 de bous b«yre : 
Apronchn bou8 ! * 

A fine service of linen, the offering of the town 
of Pail, after its citizens had given fetes in his 
honor, and loaded him with caresses and praises ; 
and knicliknacks and jewels of all descriptions 
ofTercd to him by lady-ambassadresses, and great 
lords; English ^misses' and ^miladis,' and 
French, and foreigners of all nations, who did or 
did not understand Gascon. 

^* All this, though startling, was not convinc- 
ing ; Jasmin, the barber, might onl^bc a fashion, 
tk furore^ a caprice, after all ; and it was evident 
that he knew now to get up a scene well. Wh -n 
we had become nearly tired of looking over these 
tributes to his genius, the door opened, and the 
poet himself appeare 1. His manner was free and 
unembarrassed, well-bred, and lively ; he received 
our compliments naturally, and like one accus- 
tomed to homage ; said he was ill, and unfortu- 
nately too hoarse to read anything to us, or should 
have been delighted to do so. He spoke with a 
broad Gascon accent, and verv rapidly and elo- 
quently ; ran over the story of his successes ; told 
us that his grandfather had been a beggar, and 
all his familv very poor : that he was now as rich 
as he wished, to be ; his son placed in a good posi- 
tion at Nantes ; then showed us his son's picture, 
and spoke of his disposition ; to which his brisk 
litth wife added, that, though no fool, he had not 
his father's genius, to which trnth Jasmin as- 
seated as a matter of course. I told him of having 
seen mention made of him in an English review ; 
which he said had been sent him by Lord Dur- 
ham, who had paid him a visit; and I then 
spoke of ' Mecal mouri ' as known to me. This 
was enough to make him Forget his hoarseness and 
every other evil : it would never do for me to 
imagine that that little song was his best com- 
position; it was merely his first; he must 
try to read to me a little of 'L'Abuglo,' — a few 
verses of ' Francoaneto.' ' You will be charmed,' 
said he ; * but it I were well, and you would give 
me the pleasure of your company for some time, 
if you were not merely runnine through Agen, I 
would kill you with weeping, — ^I would make you 
die with distress for my poor Margarido, — my 
pr jtty Fr m^ouneto ! ' 

'' He caught up two copies of his book from a 

Kile lying on the table, and making us sit close to 
im, ne pointod out the French translation on 
one side, which he told us to follow while he read 
in Gascon. He began in a rich soft voice, and as 
he advanced, the surprise of Hamlet on hearing 
the player-king recite the disasters of Hecuba, 
was but a type of ours, to find ourselves carried 
away 1}y the spell of his enthusiasm. His eyes 
swam in tears ; he became pale and red ; he trem- 
bled ; he recovered himself ; his face was now 
\oyouB, now exulting, gay. jocose ; in fact he was 
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twenty actors in one ; he rang the changes from 
Rachel to Bouffi* ; and he finished ,by di-iighting 
us, besides beguiling us of our tears, and over- 
whelming us with astonishment. 

*^He would have b.ena treasure on th^ stage; 
for he is still, though his first youth is past, re- 
markably good-looking and striking ; with black, 
sparkling eyes, of intense expression; a fine 
ruddy complexion ; a countenance of wondrous 
mobility; a good figure; and action full of 
fire ana ^ace ; he has handsome hands, which 
he uses with infinite effect ; and on the whole, he 
is the best actor of the kind I ever saw. I could 
now quito understand what a troubadour or Jou" 
yieur might be, and I look upon Jasmin as a re- 
vived specimen of that extinct race. Such as he 
is might have been Gaucelm Faidit, of Avignon, 
the friend of Coeur de Lion, who lamented the 
death of the hero in such moving strains ; such 
might have been Bernard de Ventadour, who 
sang the praises of Queen Elinorc's beauty ; such 
Geoffrey iludel of Llaye, on his own (^aronne ; 
such the wild Vidal : certain it is that none of 
these troubadours of old could more move, by 
their singing or reciting, than Jasmin, in whom 
all their long-smothered fire and traditional magic 
seems re-illumined. 

^* We found wo had stayed hours instead of 
minutes with the poet ; but he would not hear of 
any apology, — only regretted that his voice was so 
out of tune, in consequence of a violent cold, under 
which he was really laboring, and hoped to see us 
again. Ho told u? our countrywomen of Pau. 
haS laden him with kindness and attention, ana 
spoke with such enthusiasm of the beauty of cer- 
tain * misses,' that I feared his little wife would 
feel somewhat piqued ; but, on the contrary, she 
stood by, smiling and happy, and enjoying the 
stories of his triumphs. 1 remarked that he had 
restored the poetry of the troubadours ; asked him. 
if he knew tneir songs ; and said ho was worthy 
to stand at their heiui. 'I am indeed, a trouba- 
dour,' said he with energy ; ' but I am far beyond 
them all : they were but beginners ; they never 
composed a poem like my Fran(;'ouncto ! there are 
no poets in France now, — there cannot be ; the 
language does not admit of it ; where is the fire, 
the spirit, the expression, th3 tenderness, the 
force of the Gascon? French is but the ladder 
to reach to the first floor of Gascon, — how can 
you get up to a height except by a ladder ! ' 



'^I returned by Agen, after an absence in the 
Pyrenees of some months, and renewed my ac- 

?uaiutance with Jasmin and his dark-eyed wife, 
did not expect that I should be recognized ; but 
the moment I entered the little shop I was hailed 
as an old friend. " Ah ! ' cried Jasmin, 'enfin la 
voilii encore ! ' I could not but be flattered by thia 
recollection, but soon found it was less on my own 
account that I was thus welcomed, than because 
a circnmKtance had occurred to the poet which he 
thought I could perhaps explain. He produced 
several French newspapers, in which he pointed 
out to me an article headed ' Jasmin a Londres ; ' 
being a trarslation of certain notices of himself, 
which had appeared in a leading English literary 
journal. He had, he said, been informed of the 
nonor done him by numerous friends, and assured 
mo his fame had been much spread by this 
means ; and he was so delighted on the occasion, 
that he had resolved to learn English, in order that 
he might judge of the translations from his works, 
which, he had l>cen told, were weU done. I en- 
joyed his surprise, while I informed him that I 
knew who was the reviewer and translator ; and 
explained the reason for the verses giving pleas- 
ure in an English dress to be the super'or simplici- 
ty of the Entrlish language over modern French, 
for which he nas a great contempt, as unfitted for 
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lyrical oompoRition. He inquired of me respect- 
ing Bums, to whom he had been likened ; and 
besged me to tell him something of Moore. The 
deU^ht of himself and his wife was amasing, at 
having discovered a secret which had puzzled 
them Bo long. 

^' He had a thousand things to tell me ; in par- 
ticular, that he had only the day before received 
a letter from the Duchess of Orleans, informing 
him that she had ordered a medal of her late hus- 
band to be struck, the first of which would be 
Bent to him : she also announced to him the 
agreeable news of the king having granted him a 
pension of a thousand francs. He smiled and 
wept by turns, as he told us all this ; and declared, 
much as he was elated at the possession of a sum 
which made him a rich man for life, the kindness 
of the Duchess gratified him even more. 

''He then made us sit down while he read us 
two new poems ; both charming, and full of grace 
and naivetS; and one very affecting, being an ad- 
dress to the king, alluding to the death of his son. 
As he read, his wife stood by, and fearing we did 
not quite comprehend his language, she made a 
remark to that effect : to which he answered im- 
patiently, * Nonsense, — don't you see they are in 
tears ? * This was unanswerable ; and we were 
allowed to hear the poem to the end ; and I cer- 
tainly never listened to anything more feelingly 
and energetically delivered. 

''We had much conversation, for he was 
anxious to detain us, and, in the course of it, he 
told me he had been by some accused of vanity. 
*0,' he rejoined, 'what would you have. I am a 
child of nature, and cannot conceal my feelings ; 
the only difTerence between me and a man of re- 
finement is, that he knows how to conceal his vani- 
ty and exultation at success, which I let everybody 
■ee,'" — J^arn and the Pyrenees^ I. 869, et seq. 

Page 114. A Chritttmas Carol. 

The following description of Christmas in Bur- 
gundy is from M. FertiaulVs Coup (V(Eil sttr les 
^oeh eu lionigoyne^ prefixed to the Paris edition 
of Les NocIk B<mrgHtgiioii8 de Bernard de la 
Monnoye {Oni JJ<irozai), 11:^2. 

" Every year at the approach of Advent, people 
refresh their memories, clear their throats, and 
begin preluding, in the long evenings by the fire- 
side, tnose carols whose invariable and eternal 
theme is the coming of the Messiah. 'J'hey take 
from old closets pamphlets, little collections be- 
grimed with dust and smoke, to which the press, 
and sometimes the pen, has consigned these 
songs ; and as soon as the first Sunday of Advent 
sounds, they gossip, they gad about, th'.\v sit to- 
gether by the fireside, sometimes at one house, 
sometimes at another, taking turns in paying for 
the chestnuts and white wine, but singing with 
one common voice the grotesque praises of the 
Little Jesfix, There are very few villages even, 
which, during all the evenings of Advent, do not 
hear some ot these curious canticles shouted in 
their streets, to th'* nasal drone of bagpipes. In 
this case the minstrel comes as a reinforcement 
to the singers at the fireside ; he brings and adds 
his dose of joy (spontaneous or mercenary, it 
matters little whicn) to the joy which breathes 
around the hearth-stone ; and when the voices 
vibrate and resound, one voice mure in always 
welcome. There, it is not the purity of the notes 
which makes the concert, but the quantity, — non 
qualitas, srd qnantita^; then (to finish at once 
with the minstrel), when the Saviour has at length 
been bom in the manger, and the beautiful 
Christmas Eve is passed, the rustic piper makes 
his round among the houses, where every one 
compliments and thanks him, and, moreover, 
gives him in small coin the price of the shrill 
notes with which he has enlivened the evening 
eDtertainments. 



^^More or less until Christmas Eve, all goes on 
in this way among our devout singers, with the 
difference of some gallons of wine or some hun- 
dreds of chestnuts. But this famous eve once 
come, the scale is pitched upon a higher key ; the 
closing evening must be a memorable one. The 
toilet is begun at nightfall ; then comes the hour 
of supper, admonishing divers appetites; and 
groups, as numerous as possible, are formed to 
take together this comfortable evening repast. 
The supper finished, a circle gathers around the 
hearth, which is arranged and set in order this 
evening after a particular fashion, and which at 
a later hour of the night is to become the object 
of special interest to the children. On the burn- 
ing brands an enormous log has been placed. 
This log assuredly does not change its nature, but 
it changes its name during this evening; it is 
called the Smhe (the Yule-log). ' Look you,' say 
they to the children. ' if you are good this even- 
ing, Noel' (for with children one must alwavs 
personify) ' will rain down sugar-plums in the 
night. I And the children sit demurely, keeping 
as quiet as their turbulent little natures will 
permit. The groups of older persons, not always 
as orderly as the children, seize this good oppor- 
tunity to surrender themselves with merry hearts 
and boisterous voices to the chanted worship of 
the miraculous Noel. For this final solemnity, 
they have kept the most powerful, the most en- 
thusiastic, the most electrifying carols. Noel! 
Noel ! Noel ! This magic word resounds on all 
sides ; it seasons every sauce, it is served up with 
every course. Of the thousands of canticles 
which are heard on this famous eve, ninety-nine 
in a hundred begin and end with this word ; which 
is, one may say, their Alpha and Omega, their 
crown and footstool. This last evening, the 
merry-making is prolonged. Instead of retiring 
at ten or eleven o'clock, as is generally done on 
all the preceding evenings, they wait for the 
stroke of midnignt : this word sufficiently pro- 
claims to what ceremony they arc going to repair. 
For ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, the bells 
have been calUng the faithful with a triple-bob- 
major ; and each one, furnished with a little taper 
streaked with various colors (the Christmas Cau- 
dle), goes through the crowded streets, where the 
lanterns are dancing like Will-o'-the-Wisps, at 
the impatient summons of the multitudinous 
chimes. It is the Midnight Mass. Once inside 
the church, they hear with more or less piety the 
Mass, emblematic of the coming of the Messiah. 
Then in tumult and great haste they return home- 
ward, always in numerous groups ; they salute 
the Yule-log ; they pay homage to the hearth ; 
they sit down at taole ; and, amid songs which 
reverberate louder than ever, make this meal of 
after-Christmas, so long looked for, so cherished, 
so J03 ous, so noisy, and which it has been thought 
fit to call, we hai'^ly know why, liomffuon. The 
supper eaten at nightfall is no impediment, as 
you may imagine, to the appetite's returning ; 
above all, if the going to and from church has 
made the devout eaters feel some little shafts of 
the sharp and biting north-wind. Jioaaignon then 
goes on merrily, — sometimes far into the morning 
hours ; but, nevertheless, gradually throats grow 
hoarse, stomachs are filled, the Yule-log bums 
out, and at last the hour arrives when each one, 
as best he may, regains his domicile and his bed, 
and puts with himself between the sheets the 
material for a good sore-throat, or a good indiges- 
tion, for the morrow. Previous to this, care has 
been taken to place in the slippers, or wooden 
shoes of the cnildren, the sugar-plums, which 
shall Ihj for them, on their waking, the wtlcome 
fruits of the Christmas log." 

In the Glossary, the Suche, or Yule-log, is thus 
defined : — 

" This Ib a huge log, which is placed on the fire 
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on ChrlstmEis Eve, and which in Burgundy is 
called^ on £hi8 account, lai Suche de Noei. Then 
the father of the family, particularly among the 
middle classes, aingi$ solemnly Christmas carols 
with his wife and children, the S'nallost of whom 
he sends into the corner to pray that the Yule- 
log may hear him some sugur-plums. Meanwhile, 
little parcel of thorn are placed under each end of 
th^ log, and the children come and picli them up, 
believmg, in good faith, that the groat log has 
borne them." 

Page 115. The Song op Hiawatha. This 
Indian Edda — if I may so call it — is founded on 
a tradition prevalent among the North American 
Indians, of a personage of miracnlouB birth, who 
was sent among them to clear their rivers, forests, 
and fishiug-groands, and to teach them the xrts 
of peace. He was known among different tribes 
by the several names of Michabou, Ghiabo, Mana- 
bozo, Tarenyawagon, and Hiawatha. Mr. School- 
craft gives an account of him in his Algic Jie- 
searches^ Vol. I. p. 134 ; and in his History ^ Con- 
dilion^ and ProKpects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States^ Part III. p. 314, may be found the 
Iroquois form of the tradition, derived fi'om the 
verbal narrations of an Onondaga chief. 

Into this old tradition I have woven other 
curious Indian legends, drawn chiefly from the 
various and valuable writings of Mr. Schoolcraft, 
to whom the literary world is greathr indebted 
for his indefatigable zeal in rescuing m>m obliv- 
ion so much of the legendary lore of the Indians. 

The scene of the poem is among the Ojibways 
on the southern shore of Lake Superior, in the 
region between the Pictured Rocks and the Grand 
S^ie. 

VOCABULARY. 

Adjidan'mo, the red squirrel. 

Aticlcek', tfte reindeer, 

Ahkose'win, fever. 

Ahmeek', tAe beaver. 

Algon'quin, (Jjibwai/. 

Anncmee'kee. the ttiutuler, 

Apak'wa, a bulruah. 

Baim-wa'wa, the a*tund of the thunder, 

Bcmah'fnit, the grapevine. 

Be'na, the phea»tnt. 

Big-Sea- Water, Lake Superior. 

Bukada'win, famine. 

Cheemaun', a btrvh canoe, 

Chctowaik', the plover. 

Chibia'boa, a muvit.ian ; friend qfHfawcUha ; ruler in 

t/ie Land of Spirite. 
Dahln'da, the buHfntg, 

Dnsh-kwo-ne'she, or Kwo-nc'she, the dragon-fly. 
Esa, ehftme upon you. 
Ewa-yea', lulla/ty. 
Ghee'zis, the iun. 

Gitche Gu'mec, the Big Sea- Water. Lake Superior, 
Gitcho Man'ito, the Great Spirit^ the Master qf Life. 
GiishkewRtt', the darkness. 
Hiawa'tha, e/ie Wiae Man^ the Teacher ; son of Muitje- 

keexoiH^ the West-Wind^ and \\enonah^ daugfUer of 

Nokomlit, 
Ia'i?oo, (I great boattler and etory-teller. 
Inin'ewufT, men^ or pawns in the Game qfihe Bowl. 
iBhkoo.lah', ,fire; a comet. 
Jee'bi, a ghosts a spirit 
Joftx'akeed, a prophet. 
Kabibonok'ka, the North-Wind. 
Kagh, the hedge-httg. 
Ka'go, do not. 
Kahgahgee', the raven, 
Kaw, no. 

Kaween', 9io indeed. 
Kayoshk\ the eea-gull, 
Koc'go, afhh. 

Keeway'din. the Northioeet-WinA, the Home Wind. 
Kena'beek, a serpent. 
Kenen', the great war-eagle. 
Kcno'zhSj thepu'keret. 
Ko'ko-ko'ho, the owl. 
KantaRoo', the Ofime of Plum-stones, 
Kwa'Bind. the Strong 3fan. 
Kwo-ne'she, or Dnsh-kiro-ne'she, the dragon-Jly. 



Mahnahbe'zee, the swan. 

Miihn{?, the loon. 

Mahn-go-tay'«ee, loon-hem'ted, brave. 

.Mahiiomo'nec, wild rice. 

Ma'ma, the icotMipecker. 

Maskeno'zha, the pike 

Me'da, a medicine man. 

^[eenah'^a, tfie blueberry. 

Mcfi^igttog'won, the great Pearl-Featkert a moffictan^ and 

the Manito of Wealth. 
Meshinau'wa, a pipe-bearer. 
Minjekah'wun, Nlawatha^s mittens. 
Minneha'ha, Laughing Water: a tcater-fallon a stream 

running into the MiSKisnippi^ between Fort SneUing 

and the Falln of St. Antitony, 
Minneha'ha, Laughing Water; wife of HiawaUta. 
Minno-wa'wa, a pleawnt sounds as of the wind in the 

trees. 
Mishe-Mo^kwa, the Oreat Bear. 
Mi8he-:Nah'ma, the Oi eat Stm geon. 
Miskodeed'y Uie Spring- BeaiUy^ t/te ClaytOfUa VlfVinica. 
Monda'min, Indian corn. 
Moon of Bright KiKhtx, April. 
Moon of Leaves, May. 
Moon of Strawbernen, June, 
Moon of the Falling LeaveR, Septethber. 
Moon of Snow-ShocR, Novetnber. 
Mudjekee'wis, tte West- Wind ; father of mawatha, 
Mnd way-anfth'ka, sound of waxes on a s/iore, 
Mu8hkoda'r«a, the grouse. 
Nah'nia, the sturgeon. 
Nah'ma-wuBk, spearmint. 

Nn'gow Wadj'oo, the Sand Dunes qf Lake Superior. 
Nec-ba-naw'batgs, ioa<er spirits. 
Nonemoo'sho, sweetheart. 
Nejiah'win, sleep. 

Noko'miis a grandmotfier ; 'mother of Wenottah, 
No'sjt, my father. 
Nush'kft, look : look ! 
Odah'min, the strawberry. 
Okahah'wiR, the fresh-water herring. 
Oine'me, the pigeon. 
Ona'gon, a bowl. 
Onaway', awake. 
Ope'chee, Uie robin. 
Osae'o, iSr/A qf the Evening /Uar. 
Owais'iaa^ t/ie bluebird. 
Oweenee , tolfe of Oweo. 
Osawa'beek, a round piece qf brasa or copper in the 

Game of the Bowl. 
Pah-pnk-kee'na, tlie gnvi^kopper, 
Pau'giik, death. 
Pau-puk-keeVis, the handsome Yenadtsee^ the Storm 

Fool. 
Pauwa'ting, Saut Salnte Matie, 
Pe'boan, WitUer. 

Pem'ican, mefit of the dteer or biiffalo dried and pounded. 
Pczhekee', the bison. 
PiHhnekuh', the brant. 
Pone'mah, hereafter. 
I'ngaeaing', Game of the Bowl. 
Pugsawaii'giin. a war-club. 

Pnk-Wtidj'iefs '«^<to ^11^ ^fne^ of the woods; pygmies. 
Sah-Kah-je'wiia, rapids. 
Sah'wa, t/ie perch. 
Secfwun', Spring. 
Shn'da, the pelican. 
Shahbo'mln, the gooeeberry. 
Shah-«>hah, long ago. 
Shaugoda'ya, a cotoard. 
Shawgaeheii', the craio-flsh. 
Shawonda'beo, the South-Wind. 
Shaw-ghaw, the swalUno. 

8be»(h'cbwu(r, ducks; pieces in tfie Game qf the Bowl, 
Shin'gebis, the diver or grebe. 
Showain' ncme'shln, pity me. 
Shuh-&huh'(?ah, the bhu heron, 
Roan-gc-ta'ha, strong-hearted. 
Subbeka'she, the spider. 
SngRte'ma, the mosquito 
To'tem, family coat-of-arms. 
Ugh, yes. 

UgiidwaRh',<A« sun-flsJi. 
Unktahee', the God of Water. 
Wabas'so. the rahbU ; tfie North. 
Wabe'no. a magician, a juggler, 
Walie'no-wusk, yarrow. 
Wa'bun, the East- Wind, 
Wa'bun An'nang, the Star of the Eatt^ the Morning 

Star. 
Wahono'win, aery of lamentation, 
Wah-wah-tay'8e<', the fire-fly, 
Wam'pum, beads qf shell. 
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Waiibcwy'oiif a tohUe sktn tvrapper. 

Wii'wa, the wild-aoo99, 

Waw'beek, a rock. 

"Wrtw-be-wa'wo, the white ffoone. 

Wawonais'fta, the tohippoorieill, 

Way-muk-kwa'na, the caterpillar. 

Wen'diKoe!?, gUnim. ' 

Weno'nah, Hiawatha^H mother, daughter of Kol-omtn. 

YenadLi'zc, an idler aiui gambler : an [lutian daudj/. 

Page 115. Ik, the Vale of Tavptuteutha. 

This valley, now called Normau's Kill, is in 
Albany Coanty, New York. 

Page 116. On the Mouniainn of the PraiHe. 

Mr. Catlin, in his Tetters and Nittes on the Man- 
nrrs, Ctuttoms, and ('oiulitionof the North Auier- 
iruH bidiaiuiy Vol. II. p. 100, gives an intere^.ting 
account of the Cutenn dcx Prairies^ and the Ued 
Pipestone Quarry. He says : — 

*' Here (according to their traditions) happened 
the mypterious birth of the red jjipe, which has 
blown its fumes of peace and war to the remotest 
cornere of the continent : which has visited every 
warrior, and passed through its reddened stem 
the irrevocable oath of war and desolat'.on. And 
here, also, the peace-breathinj^ calumet was born, 
and fringed with the eagle's quills, which has 
shed its thrilling fumes over th? land, and soothed 
tlio fury of the relentless savage. 

'* The Great Spirit at an ancient period here 
oalled the Indian xuitions together, and, standing 
on the precipice of the re(f pipe-stone rock, broke 
from its wall a piece, and made a huge pipe by 
turning it in his hand, which he smoked over 
them, and to the North, the South, the East, and 
the West, and told them that this stone was red, 
— that it was their flesh, — that they must use it 
for their pipes of peace, — that it belonged to them 
all, and that the war-club and scalping-knif e must 
not be raised on its ground. At the last whiff of 
his pipe his head went into a great cloud, and the 
whole surface of the rock for several miles was 
melted and glazed ; two great ovens were opened 
beneath, and two women (giiardian spirits of the 
place) entered them in a blaze of fire ; and they 
are heard there yet (Tso-mec-co.«<-tee and Tso-me- 
cos-te-won-dee), answering to the invocations of 
the high -priests or medicme-men, who consult 
them v/hen they are visitors to this sacred place. *' 

Page 117. TIark you, Bear! yon are a cow- 
ard. 

This anecdote is from Heckewelder. In hi<^ ac- 
count of the Indian Xatlonx^ he describes an In- 
dian hunter as addressing a bear in nearly these 
words. *' I was present," he says, **at the deliv- 
ery of this carious invective; when the hunter 
had despatched the bear, I ai'ked him how he 
thought that poor animal could understand what 
he said to it. ' O,^ said he, in answer, *■ the bear 
understood me very well ; did you not observe 
how ashamed he looked while I was upbraiding 
him?'" — Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society^ VoL L p. 240. 

Page 119. Hush I the Naked Bear will Tiear 
thee! 

Heckewelder, in a letter published in the 
Transact ionji of the American PhUosopIiical So- 
ciety, Vol. IV. p. 2r)0, speaks of this tradition as 
prevalent among the Mohicans and Delawares. 

*' Their reports," he says, ''run thus: that 
among all animals that had bepn formerly in this 
country, this was the most ferocious ; that it was 
much larger than the largest of the common 
bears, and remarkably long-bodied ; all over (ex- 
cept a spot of hair on its back of a white color) 
naked 

*' The history of this animal used to be a sub- 
ject of conversation among the Indiana, especially 



when in the woods a-hunting. I have also heard 
them say to their children when crying : * Hush ! 
the naked bear will hear you, be upon yon, and 
devour you, ' " 

Page 1 23. Whei'e the Falh of Minnehaha^ etc. 

"The scenery about Fort SnelUng is rich in 
beauty. Tne Falls of St. Anthony are familiar 
to travellciH, and to readers of Indian sketches. 
Between the fort and these falls are the 'Little 
Falls,' forty feet in height, on a stream that emp- 
ties into the Miss! 8sippi. The Indians called them 
Mme-hah-hah, or 'laughing waters.'" — Mhs. 
Eastman's JJacota/i^ or Legcridi of the HioHX, 
In trod., p. ii. 

Page 1133. Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo. 

A description of the Grand Sable., or great 
sand-jiunes of Lake Superior, is given in Foster 
and Whitney's Itcport vn the Geology of the Lake 
Superior Land District, Pait II. p. 181. 

** The Grand Sable posseeses a scenic interest 
little inferior to that of the Pictured Kocks. The 
explorer passes abruptly from a coast of consoli- 
dated sand to one of loose materials ; and although 
in the one case the cliffs are less precipitous, yet 
in the other they attain a higher altitude. He 
sees before him a long reach of coast, resembling 
a vast sand-bank, more than three hundred and 
fifty feet in height, without a trace of vegetation. 
Ascending to Sie top, rounded hillocks of blown 
sand are observed, with occahional clumps of trees, 
standing out like oases in the desert." 

Page 133. Onaway ! Awake, beloved ! 

The original of this song may be foimd in Lit- 
tell'B Living Ag-, Vol. XXV. p. 45. 

Page 134. Or the Red Swan floating^ Jlying. 

The fanciful tradition of the Red Swan may be 
found in Schoolcraft's Algic Beaearclics, Vol. II. 
p. 9. Three brothers were hunting on a wager to 
see who would bring home the lirst game. 

** They were to siioot no other animal," so the 
legend says, " but such as each was in the habit 
of killing. They set out different ways : 
Odjibwa, the youngest, had not gone far belore 
he saw a bear, an animal he was not to kill, by 
the agreement. He followed him close, and drove 
an arrow through him, which brought him to the 
ground. Although contrary to the bet, he imme- 
diately commenced skinning him, when suddenly 
something red tinged all the air around him. He 
rubbed his eyes, thinking he was perhaps de- 
! ccived ; but without effect, for the red hue con- 
I tinned. At length he heard a strange noise at a 
distance. It first appeared like a human voice, 
but after following the sound for some distance, 
he reached the shores of a lake, and soon saw the 
object he was looking for. At a distance out in 
the lake sat a most oeautiful Red Swan, whose 
plumage glittered in the sun, and who would now 
and then make thesame noise he had heard. He was 
within long bow-shot, and, pulling the arrow from 
the bowstring up to his ear, took deliberate aim 
and shot. The arrow took no effect ; and he shot 
and shot again till his quiver was empty. Still the 
swan remained, moving round and round, stretch- 
ingits long neck and dipping its bill into the water, 
as if heedless of the arrows shot at it. Odjibwa 
ran home, and got all his own and his brothers' 
arrows, and shot them all away. He then stood 
and gazed at the beautiful bird. While standing, 
he remembered his brothers' saying that in their 
deceased father's medicine-sack were three magic 
anows. Off he started, his anxiety to kill the 
swan overcoming all scruples. At any other 
time, he would have deemed it sacrilege to open 
his father's medicine-sack; but now he hastily 
seized the three arrows and ran back, leaving the 
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other contents of the sack scattered over the I 
lodge. The ewan was still there. He shot the ; 
first arrow with great preoision, and came very 
near to it The Hecoud came still closer ; as he 
took the last arrow, he felt his arm firmer, and 
drawinff it up with vigor, saw it pass through the 
neck of the swan a little above the breast Still 
it did not prevent the bird from flying off, which 
it did, however, at first slowly, flapping its wings 
and rifling gradually into the air, and then flying 
off towards the sinking of the sun."' — pp. 10-12. 

Page 136. WJien I think of my beloved. 

The original of this song may be found in 
Oneota^ p. 1ft. 

Page 11)6. Sfiig the luysterles of Afondamin. 

The Indians hold the maize, or ludian corn, in 
great veneration. ** fhey esteem it so important 
and divine a grain," says Schoolcraft, '*that their 
story-tellers invented various tales, in which this 
idea U symbolized under the form of a special 
gift from the Great Spirit The Odjibwa-Al- 
gonquins, who call it Mon-da-mln, that is, the j 
Spirit's grain or berry, have a pretty storvof this 
kind, in which the stalk in full tassel is repre- 
sent id as descending from the sky, under the 
guise of a handsome youth, in answer to the 
prayers of a young man at his fast virility, or 
coming to manhood. 

^' It is well knoNvnth-it corn-planting and corn- 
gathering, at least amoa^all thi still nncolonizcd 
tribes, are left entirely to the femaL's and chil- 
dren, and a few superannuated old men. It is not 
generally known, perhaps, that this labor is not 
compulsory, and that it is assumed by the females 
as a just equivalent, in their view, for the onerous 
and continuous labor of the other sex, in provid- 
ing meats aud skins for clothing, by tlie chas3, 
and in defending tiieir villages against their ene- 
mies, and keeping intruders off their territories. 
A good Indian housewife deems this a part of her 
prerogative, and prides herself to have a store 
of corn to exercise her hospitality, or duly honor 
her husband^s hospitality, in thi entertainment 
of the lodge guests." — Oncdto^ p. 8::3 

Page 137. ThvLS the JieUU shall be move fruit- 
ful. 

'* A singular proof of this lielief, in both sexes, 
of the mysterious influence of the steps of "S woman, 
on the vegetable and insert creation, is found in 
an ancient custom, which was related to me, re- 
specting corn-planting. It was the practice of 
tne hunt-er's wife, when the field of corn had 
been planted, to choose the first dark or over- 
clouded evening to perform a secret circuit, safis 
habille/nent, around the field. For this purpose 
she slipped out of the lodge in the evening, un- 
observed, to some obscure nook, where she com- 
pletely disrobed. Then, taking her matchecota, 
or prinsipil girment, in one hand, she dragged it 
around the field. This was thought to insure a 
prolific crop, and to prevent the assaults of insects 
and worms upon the grain. It was supposed they 
oould not creep over the charmed lina ' — Onedta^ 
p. 8:3 

Pag'3 137. With his prbioiier-string Tie hound 
him. 

"These cords," says Mr. Tanner, "are made 
of the bark of the elm-tree, by boiling and 
then immersing it in cold water. .... Tlic 
leader of a war party commonly carries several 
fastened about his waist, and if, in the course of 
the fight,^ any one of his young men takes a 
prisoner, it is his duty to bring him immediately 
to the cnief, to be tied, and the latter is respon- 
sible for his safe keeping. " — Narrative of Captiv- 
ity and Advent u7'eSy p. 412. 



Page 138. 

Wagetniji^ tfie thief of cornfields^ 
Paimosaid^ who steals the maize-far. 

"If one of the young femab buskers finds a 
red ear of corn, it is typical of a brave admirer, 
and is regarded as a fitting present to some young 
warrior. But if the ear be crooked^ and tapering 
to a point, no matter what color, the whole circle 
is set in a roar, and wa-t/e-min is the word 
shouted aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the 
cornfield. It is considered' as the image of an old 
man stooping as he enters the lot. Had the chisel 
of Praxiteles been employed to prod ace this 
image, it could not more vividly bring to the 
minds of the merry ^roup the idea of a pilferer of 
their favorite mondoniin 

" The literal meaning of the term is. a mass, or 
crooked ear of grain ; but the car of com so called 
is a conventional type of a little old man pilfering 
ears of com in a cornfield. It is in this manner that 
a single word or. term, in these curious languages, 
bejomes the fruitful parent of many ideas. And 
we can thus perceive why it is that the word loa- 
gemin is alone competent to excite merriment in 
the husking circle. 

" This term is taken as the basis of the cereal 
chorus, or corn son^, as sung by the Northern 
Algonquin tribes. It is coupled with the phrase 
Painiosaid,, — a pcrmutative form of the Indian 
substantive made from the verb pim-o-sa^ to 
walk. Its literal meaning is, he who walks^ or the 
iralker ; but the ideas conveyed by it are, he 
who walks b^ night to pilfer com. It offers, 
therefore, a kmd of parallelism in expression to 
the preceding term. " — Oneota^ p. 254. 

Page 141. PiigaRaing^ witJi thirtee* pieres. 

This Game of thi) Bowl is the principal game of 
hazard among the Noi'thcm tribes of Indians. 
Mr. Schoolcraft gives a particular account of it 
in Oiteota^ p. 85. "This game," he says, "is 
very fascinating to some portions of the Indians. 
They stake at it their ornaments, weapons, 
clothing, canoes, horses, everything in fact they 
possess ; and have been known, it is said, to set 
up their wives and children, and even to forfeit 
their own liberty. Of such desperate stakes I 
have S3en no examples, nor do I think the game 
itself in common use. It is rather confined to 
certain persons, who hold the relative rank of 
gamblers in Indian society, — men who are not 
noted as hunters or warriors, or steady providers 
for their families. Among these are persons who 
bear the term of lenadizze wiuj^ that is, wan- 
derers about the country, braggsidocios, or fops. 
It can hardly be classed with the popular games 
of amusement, by which skill ana aexterity are 
acquired. I have generally found the chiefs and 
graver men of the tribes, who encourage the 
young men to play ball, and are sui-e to be pres- 
ent at the customary sports, to witness, and 
I sanction, and applaua them, speak lightly and 
' disparagingly of this game of hazard. Yet it 
I cannot be denied that some of the chiefs, distm- 
I guished in war and the chase at the West, can 
I be referred to as lending their example to its 
I fascinating power." 

' See also his History. Condition, a^id Prospects 
of the Indian Tiibcs, Pait II. p. 7.1 

I Page 144 To the Pictured Hocks of sand- 
I stone. 

j The reader will find a long description of the 
. Pictured Rocks in Poster and Whitney's Report 
I on the (JeoliHjy of the lAikc Super iar Latul Dis- 
I trict. Part VL p. 1*^. From this I make the 
' following extract : — 

"The Pictured R^cks may be described, in 
general terms, as a series of sandstone bluffs ex- 
tending along the shore of Lake Superior for 
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about five miles, and rising, in most places, verti- 
eally from the water, without any beach at the 
base, to a height varying from fifty to nearly two 
hundred feet. Were they simply a Lne of cliffs, 
they might not, so far as relates to height or 
ext-nt, be worthy of a rank among great natural 
curiosities, although such an abscmbiage of rocky 
strata, washed by the waves of the great lake, 
would not, under any circumstances, be destitute 
of grandeur. To the voyager, coasting along 
their base in his frail canoe, they would, at all 
times, be an object of dread ; th'>2 recoil of the 
Burf, the rock-bound coast, aflbrding. for miles, 
no plice of refuge, — the lowering sky, thj rising 
w.nd, — all these would excite his appreuension, 
and induce him to ply a vigorous oar until the 
d leaded wall was passed. But in the Pictured 
Rocks there are two features which communicate 
to the scenery a wonderful and almost unique 
charactsr. These are, first, the curious manner in 
which the cliffs have been excavated and worn 
away by the action of the lake, which, for cen- 
turies, has dashed an ocean-like surf against their 
base : and, second, the equally curious manner in 
which large portions of the surfac3 have been 
colored by bands of brilliant hues. 

" It is from the latter circumstance that the 
name, by which these cliffs are known to the 
Anierican traveller, is derived; while that ap- 
plied to them by the French voyageurs ('Les 
Fortails ') is derived from the former, and by 
far the most striking peculiarity. 

" The term IHctured Rocks has been in use for 
a great length of time; but when it was first ap- 
plied, we have been unable to discover. It would 
seem that the first travellers were more impressed 
with the novel and striking distribution of colors 
on the surface than with the astonishing variety 
of form into which the cliffs themselves have been 
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" Our voyagenrs had many legends to relate of 
the pranks of the Menui-bojon in these caverns, 
and, in answer to our inquiries, seemed disposed to 
&bricate stories, without end, of the achievements 
of this Indian deity." 

Page ir,0. Toward the sun his hands were 
lifted. 

In this manner, and with such salntat'ons, was 
Father Marquette received by the Illinois, fc^ee 
his Voyages ct Decouvcrtes^ Section V. 

Page 167. 

That of our vices we canfratne 
A ladder. 

The words of St Augustine are,—'* De vitiis 



Page 167. The Phantom Ship. 

A detailed account of this "apparifion of a 
Ship in the Air " is given bv Cotton Mather in 
his Mnyualia Chrixli, Book I. Ch. VI. It is con- 
tained in a letter from the Hev James lierpout, 
Pastor of New Haven. To t.is account Mather 
adds these words : — 
I *'R3adcr, there being yet living so many ciedi- 
, bb gentlemen that w^re eye-witnesses of this 
, wouuerf .il thiug, 1 venture to publish it for a 
I thing as undouLted as 't is wondtrful." 

I Page 169. And the Emperor hut a Macho. 
' MaiJio^ in Spanish, signifies a mula Golon- 
, drina is the feminine form of (lolondrino^ a swal- 
, low, and also a cant name for a deserter. 

Page 170. Oliver Basselin. 

Oliver Basselin, the '^ P^re joyeuz dn Vatuie- 
I vi//tf," flourished in the fifteenth century, and 
j gave to his convivial songs the name of his native 
' valleys, in which he sang them, Vaux-de-Vire. 
' This name was afterwards corrupted into the 
I modem VaiuievUle. 

Page 171. Victor Galhraith. 

This poem is founded on fact. Victor Gal- 
braith was a bugler in a company of volunteer 
I cavalry, and was shot in Mexico for some breach 
of discipline. It is a common superstition among 
I solders that no balls will kill them unless 
I their names are written on them. The old 
I proverb says, "Every bullet has its billet." 

Page 171. I remeniber the sea-Jight far away. 

This was the engagement between the Enter- 
prise and Boxer, off the harhor of Portland, in 
which both captains were slain. They were 
buried side by side, in the cemetery on Mountjoy. 

Page 173. Sania Filoniena. 

" At Pisa the church of San Francisco contains 
a chapel dedicated lately to Santa F.lomena ; 
over the altar is a picture, by Sabatelli, represent- 
ing the Saint as a beautiful, nymph-like figure, 
floating down from heaven., attended by two 
angels bearing the lily, palm, and javehn, and 
beneath, in the foreground, the sick and maimed 
who are healed by her intercession. " — Mks. Jame- 
son, ikured and Legendary Art, II. 298. 
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